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Tur; petrifactions, which ax are, to be te ‘een 1 near ithe pillage of Treeviters 
have ong since been known i in India shut as: do not find that any regular 
account of them has yet been given to the public, I am induced to believe 
that the following description of their appearance, and of the place where 
they lie, may prove acceptable to the Asiatick Society. I must preface 
however what I have to say, by stating that the details here offered to 
their notice were mostly communicated to me, in the language in which 
- Il repeat them after him, by a gentleman high in the Company’s Civil 
Service, who had visited Treevikera several months before me; and that 
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2 ACCOUNT OF PETRIFACTIONS 


I have done little more than to collate, by immediate. inspe¢tion, what 
he has very correétly described. Some few additional remarks have oc- 
curred, which I have annexed to his paper; but these, though they 1 have 
extended, have seldom corrected his narrative, 


Tue village of Treevikera is situated on the north bank of the Arria- 
coopum or Villenore river, about fifteen miles in a dire&tion west by north 
of the city of Pondicherry, and four miles beyond the old Fort of Wol- 
door, formerly belonging to the French, but now in a state of ruin. 


TREEVIKERA is at present composed of a few scattered huts; although, 
from the appearance of the pagoda at that place, the interior of which is 
all built of stones, from the size of the tower over its gateway eight sto- 
ries. high, (the lower one of which is entirely of blue granite ), from the 
bar stone tank which lies close to the pagoda, and covers several acres 
of ground, and the size of the principal streets, which can still be traced; 
from these remains, I say, we may conclude that in former times Treevi- 
kera was a place of great extent and im portance. The inscriptions in 
Sanscrit upon the walls, now searcely legible ; and the mouldered condi- 
tion of many of the stones, indicate the great antiquity of these buildings, 
The destructive hand of HAIDER ALI Ku AN, however, has accelerated 
the ravages of time: for many parts of the pagoda were injured, and 
several of the statues mutilated, by his army, 2 as it retired from Porto 
Jove towards eA in the year 1781. | 


To the eastward of the village, at a distance. of a quarter ofa mile, 
rises a hill, or rather.a hillock; one of a chain consisting of ten or a do- 
zen similar elevations, none exceeding forty or fifty feet in perpendicular 
height. These hills vary in size, and run in a line from north to south : 
the whole extending over about one mile and a half of ground, 
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IN THE CARNATIC, . 3 
“oP uein stirféce in general exhibits 2 dark red:appearance on the heights, 
and a sandy colour in the low grounds; an effect produced by the perio- 
dical faints, which have forrhed, in many places, deep channels through 
the sidés of the hills, driving the sand into the hollows, and leaving 
éxposed to’ tlie view, their ruddy stratum, which every where has a very 
rugged appearance. ‘The sub-stratum, in most places, seems to be a spe- 
cies of lime mixed with red earth, of so soft-a quality as to be easily 


broken by any iron instrument. 





~ Ow thre declivity, and on the west side of. this hill, about two feet and 
# half below its'summit, 2 petrified tree appears, lying. in a horizontal 
position. on the surface of tle ground, with about two thirds of its root 
<i bare. : 


Or the body of this tree (which has been divided into tives pieces, 
by the stone-cutters ) twenty feet still remain; the root being seven ket 
in diameter; the trunk, at the bottom, three feet; in the middle Part, two 
feet; and at top one and a quarter foot in diameter. 


ANnoTHER tree lies at a small distance from the above, and five feet 
below the summit of the hill; this is almost buried in the stratum, the 
surface only being visible. Some parts of this tree are as hard as flint, 
and others so soft as to be reduced to dust by the slightest pressure. 
Another tree, not far off, is forty feet in length. All these petrifactions lie 
horizontally, and none of their branches can be discovered, even detach- 
ed, or in the vicinity of the parent stem. ‘These must have withered 
away before the process of petrification had taken place; for the knots at 
the insertion’ of the bratiches with the’ trumk-are very visible in’ most-of 
the trees: : 
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Tur number of petrifactions, which are to be seen, in every direction, 
in this broken ground (about fifteen or twenty) is too great to admit,a 
minute description of every subject. The fragments of one particular 
tree, however, attracted sufficiently my notice, to induce me to give some 
account of it at this’ place : I say of a tree, because although the parts that 
remain are very remote from one another, yet the natives affirm that 
they did belong to the same individual. 


Tue middle part of the trunk seems to have been detached from’ the 
extremities, by a water-course or deep rut, which forming under it, de- 
prived its centre of support: and as all these trees are generally broken 
across, at intervals of three, and four feet, (as would be the case, were a 
long stone pillar to be let fall suddenly on its side) it followed, that when 
these divisions lost their support, they rolled off, or fell down; and if of a 

| texture and colour, they may have been carried away by the stone- 
cutters. One of these fragments les a little on one side, and below the 
upper part of the tree: ; but the top and the root, which. were most firmly 
fixed into the ground, kept fast in their place. These pieces lie evidently 
lel lines. 





m the same, or in par 


~ MEAsuriNG from whence the top is faaerted into the stratum, down to 
the extremity of the root, it was sity feet in length; its diameter at the 
upper insertion was two feet, at the piece fallen down, three feet. At 
the bottom of the trunk, four and half feet, and at the root, at its broadest 
place, about eight, or nine feet; a prodigious size, if tise fragments really 
once did belong to the same tree. 


ANOTHER curious appearance was that.of a tree, about thirty feet long, 
which traversed the summit of one of the hillocks, in an oblique direction; 
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46 a8 to let 2 considetable part of Both its extremities be geen, on each side 
of the mound. 


I sHatt observe of the last eminence to the southward (which is se- 
inet about a quarter of a mile from the rest) that it exhibits the most 
remarkable assemblage of petrifactions, I discovered, within the circum 
ference of about one hundred yards, no less than ten trees of a large size, 
lying in different directions, excepting three of them which were parallel 
to each other, with 2 proportion of their roots out of the ground; some al- 
most complete, although the bodics were generally enveloped with the 


stratum, 


~ AuTHoven it was reported to me that there were-no trees seen at a dis 
tance from the rising grounds above described, yet I noticed part of one, 
just appearing at-the surface of the earth, in the plain, about half w + Ye- 
tween the hills and the village. Moreover a French officer (who now 
resides at Pondicherry ) showed me a piece of petrified wood, which he had 
“himself separated from a large block, which lies in the bed of the Arria- 
coopttm river, at a distance of about seven or eight miles from Treevtkera. 
: In the same manner we may believe that a great many more petrified 
treés lie hid under ground, which have eg never been exposed to light 
in that state. oe 2 


I HAVE generally ES of these petrifactions, that they are more 
perfect at the root, and in those parts which aré buried under ground, than 
where they lie exposed to the air, The petrified root, in most places, is as 
hard as flint: it takes a much finer polish than any part of the stem, and 
assumes a more variegated appearance, in its veins and colours: like the 
ffint, it easily strikes fire, and breaks short where it is briskly stricken. 

B 
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’ Tue jewellers prefer those fragments which, when: broken from the 
tree, appear in the interior of a brown and purple colour, occasionally 
striped with grey or white veins. The more prevalent the purple or pink, 
the more the stone is valued... When polished and well selected, it as- 
Sumes a great variety of colours, resembling most frequently agate, chang 
ing from a dark brown grey, to bright red’ with white veins. The red, 
When well chosen, might easily be taken for: cornelians: it is generally 
preferred for necklaces, when cut in flat circles, and set according to the 


taste of the artist. The grey looks best in beads, and is used in that shape, 


for necklaces and bracelets, arranged in the usual way, 


On the western, or opposite side of the village, and within a quarter of 
a. mile from it, there is another hill much higher than those already des- 
cribed. It is entirely covered with large blue granite stones, and tapers 
inf6'9 bare pointed rock. In this hill there is no sign whatever of petri- 





faction, and its aspect is quite opposite to that of the other range, 


_ To return to these hills, I shall observe, that their surfaces present. every 
where, with an elevation of about: four iriches above the surface of the 
ground, a number of small protuberances ; which answer much to the 
description of the pudding stone, and which ‘at first sight might be taken 
for the work of the potter. Some persons have formed strange conjec- 
tures on these appearances; some taking them for the cups or sockets in 
which the fruit of the Palmyra tree js retained, and which they suppose 
has sustained some degree of petrifaction = others fancying them to be the 
decayed remnants of petrified branches. But it requires no great exami-. 
nation to perceive that these tubes (fT may so call them). extend deep 
into the carth, This may be seen where the side of the hill is abruptly 
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broken off and where they are scen to spread like the ramifications of a 
nest of white ants. The part which is seen above the surface is in fact 
nothing more than the projection of these ducts: I believe there is but lit- 
tle doubt that these subterraneous tubes were originally the work of some 
swarms of insects, or larger inhabitants of the soil; for though their 
centre be filled with a sort of stiff earth mixed with gravel dust, yet it can 
easily be removed, and the sides (though rather hard) are nothing else 
but a stratum about three tenths of an inch thick, strongly incrustated 
both in, ard out side, with a small silicious stone, but easily separated. 


A suUBSTANCE perhaps more curious, and which is to be found in great 
quantities upon those hills, is a small round body, generally one and half 
inch in diameter, the exterior coat of which resembles much that of the 


tubes above described, and which from its round shape, might be taken _ . } 


== 


at first sight for a pebble smeared with earth and gravel. 


F 


When these balls are broken through the middle, they exhibit a num- 
ber of concentric circles of various colours and densities, the latter of 
which decreases as it approaches the centre, where it generally is in a state 
of loose dust. One of the most variegated which I opened had the follow- 
ing successions of colours, beginning from the outer shell, and proceed- 
ing towards the centre, 


‘Tue exterior coat was a sort of yellow ochre, about one tenth of an inch 
thick, soiled at the surface by the dust and gravel which it had colleted, 
but very clear where it had been protected. This was succeeded by an 
ore, of a dark iron colour, very shining, about two tenths of an inch in thick- 
ness ; next followed a smaller ring of dark red, tending to purple, about 
one tenth of an inch deep, and this was succeeded by a thin bright lilac 
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circle, lined with a narrow rim of white, apparently a sort of lime, which 
vas the last solid stratum of this curious concretion. The rest was filled 
Awith loose earth and gravel dust, which crumbled off the moment it was 
broken: many of the particles of gravel, however, adhered to the interior 
coat of the shell. The diameter of this subject was, at the exterior, about 
two inches, and at the interior, one and quarter inch. When broken, the - 
parts resembled the splinters of a hand grenade. 


Near the bottom of the northernmost hill there is a smal] cave; one of 
those excavations which are to be seen in every part of the country, and 
once the residence of a Faqueer who dug it for the purpose. This would 

' hardly deserve to be noticed but for the surprising manner in which the 
(i superincumbent stratum supports itself from the mere cohesion of its 
NS apart 
OSS is divided into two parts, the entrance being an open space, 
somewhat in imitation of a choultry, but of a very irregular shape. It is 
about eighteen feet wide, six feet high and twelve feet deep in the mid- 
dle: the sides are of unequal depth, owing to the irregularity of the rock 
at the entrance. The roof is cut quite horizontally, and was formerly 
Supported by two pillars about two feet thick, cut out of the same solid 
stratum as the rest. One of these is now fallen to the ground, 


Tue. second and innermost part isa recess of a nearly circular form, 
the communication of which opens in the center of the first one. Itis 
about nine feet deep, by seven feet wide, and six feet high. On each side’ 
of its entrance, andon the outside, there are two sorts of niches, about 
two feet deep, which can hardly, ever have been of any use, | 
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- Tux distance from the point of the roof, which stands over the entrance, 
_ to. the botiom of the principal recess, is twenty four feet; and the whole. 
roof (which is of a considerable thickness, and projects: horizontally 
eight:or nine feet beyond the remainiiig pillar) hangs over the-head, sup- 
ported yee PY the adhesive’ = of the iG wee ae of the 
Stratuin, 





Ay AVE now only a few words to add ont the probable species of the trees 
which lie petrified near Treevikera, about which we can form only vague 
conjectures. 


To judge by the present growth of trees in the vicinity, which are 
principally of the tamarind kind; by the respective height of these trees, 
and of the petrified shafts which lie upon the ground ; by the dark red 
and brown colours which are to be seen in the centre of the petrifactiongy 
and by the deep brown colour of the heart of the tamarind tree ; and par- 
ticularly if we consider that im no one subjeét which I have examined, I 
could distinguish the adhesive roots, and sinuosities which charaterize the 
trunk of the banian tree (the only species of size besides tlie tamarind 
which is to be seen in the distri€t) from these considerations, I say, we 
may conclude that the whole of that transformed grove, was once of the 


“ majestic, and wide spreading tamarind.” 


Or the antiquity of these petrifa¢tions we are still more ignorant. 
The archives of the Treevikera pagoda are silent in regard to them. 
The oldest bramins on the spot, who are the only intelligent people in the 
village, declare. that they remember some of the largest trees since fifty 
years; and that their fathers, and grand-fathers asserted they had like- 
wise seen them; but that no trace had been transmitted down of their 

Cc | 
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origin; nor had any light been afforded, that could lead to any conclusien, 
whereby the period of time in which the petrified trees had been in that 
state, or in their progress of transmutation from wood.to stone, could be 
ascertained. It is remarkable, that the circumstance having been known 
to the bramins for such a length of time, they should have omitted to 
ascribe it to the influence of some supernatural agent, whose presence 
would have enhanced the sanctity, and promoted the emoluments of their 
pagoda. | 

Lreevikera, 2oth of 
June, 1808, 
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An Essay on the Sacred Isles in the West, «with other 
Essays connected with that Work. 





By Major F. WILFORD. 





PART L---CHAPTER TI. 





‘Of ‘Swe'tam or the WuitE Istanp ; called also ‘SAcAM. 
. i - 


1. Tue western Tri-ci‘ta, or the Three-peak-land, is the most famous 
of the two among the Paurdnics, and also the most interesting to us, as 
it includes the British empire in the west; at least in my humble opinion, 
which, however, I submit with all due.deference to the impartial judgment 
of the learned. The numerous passages in the Puranas and other 
Sanscrit ‘books, and also from ancient and modern writers in the west, 
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which I shall adduce in support of my opinion, I have faithfully extracted: 


neither have I omitted any, wilfully, that should militate against it. Should 
the learned, after having duly examined them, and weighed the evidence 


resting upon them, think proper to place this famous country, and the White 


Island, some where else in the west, I shall acquiesce; but I cannot con- 
ceive it altogether an Utopian land. It was certainly my opinion at first, 
that the White Island was Crete, and the White Sea the Mediterranean: 


_the former being called to this day Ghirita-Adassi, and the latter Aco: 


_ Denghiz, or the White Sea, by the. Turks. Ghrita.is.also another name 


gos 


for the White Island in Sanscrit, which implies shining white. This first 
impression, as usually happens, was-not-easily.done away. As the deno- 
mination of Tri-ci'ta is by no means applicable to Crete, I had at first some 
idea to remove it to. Sicily, called: in Greek, Trinacria, or the island with 
three peaks; (for acron signifies a peak, and, by implication only, a head 
Jand, or promontory ;) these three promontories ‘making a triangle, or 
Tri-con'a in Sanscrit, and Tri-cshétra, or a figure with three places or 


_ orners. This last, in the spoken dialects. af. India, is pronounced Tri- 





tng 


bhyetra i in the eastern, and. Trickhetra. ip,the western, parts of it. It is the 
same with Triquetra i in Latin: and this etymology, I conceive to be better 
than the one generally admitted, which derives it from Tri-quadrate, 
or squared’ ‘into three comers, ‘0S it is rendered. Thus ‘Trikietra: is the 
origin of Triquetra in Latin, and Friscona of Trigonos in Greek. 


For ‘the ‘ilustration’ of this: subject, I’have annexed a map of* the” 


north-west.quarter ’ of the old’ continent; from the Puranas ; and'the only 
additions, I-have presumed'to make, are, first, a rough delineation of the 
western. shores of. Europe; and secondly, are polar circle. 


Me RU Js omitted through, want of room ;, but this, ig immaterial; and 


es 


SACRED ISLES IN THE WEST. ‘3 
it is supposed. to be in forty degrées of Latitude north. The Hindw astro- 
mnomers, and such of the Pauranics; as have adopted in part thei ideas, 
reckon every place in Jambu,; or therold continent, to be to the south of 
Meru, which they consider then as the north pole. But they are con- 
stantly contradicting: one another, and even themselves. Thus Romaca, 
or Rome, ought to be to the south of Meru; and in the Surya-Sidd hanta, 
it is declared to be. so: yet in general ‘they reckon it to the westward 
of it, which i is true. In the Vardha-puran a, the country of Ramdnaca 
or Ramyaca is declared to be in the north-west quarter of the old conti- 
nent : yet in the same passage it.is ‘said to be to the south ofthe Mila, or [) 
blue mountains, and north of the ‘Sweta range; which is impossible, if Ra- 
myaca be situated in ‘the north-west part of the old continent. Thus the 
extensive’ country of Curu or Siberia, beyond Méru with regard to In- 
dia, is declared to be to the south of the Worthern Ocean; which is ‘really ye 
the ase, but'is ‘inadmissible in their own system. In the same manner, 
arid ‘upon: thé ‘sarhe" principles, “Scdilakd ought to be to the west’ bf Ex 
gland,-and itis really declared in ‘the’Purdn‘as to be so situated in respect 
of ‘Bieland and of Ireland, as we shall see hereafter. Thus, according 
to this delineation, ‘the British Isles are to the west of Rome, Ireland i is ‘to 
the south of England, and Scotland to the westward of ‘both. T could’ poiiit 
gut a great many more instances of this kind, but these will suffice. ~ | 





"Dine shape and general outlines of the western shores, i in the accompany- 
ing map, bear no small affinity with those of Europe, which they were in- 
tended torepresent. “There we may trace the Bay of Biscay, ‘the German 
Sea, and the entrance. into the Badtig,... But-above all. the greatest resem- 
anced is in the arrangement of the: Briss, Isles Iceland and the adjacent 

yerica2, and this, surely,.cannot be.merely , accident The 
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4slands of Sthula or Thule now Ferro, Chan‘dica the Shetland Isles, Indra 
dwépa or the Orkneys, are placed beyond the British Isles,;and I have ar= 
ranged them in the manner they are in the map, on the supposition that 
-they really answer to the above islands, 


~ ‘Tue same configuration is assigned to the shores of the old continent in 
the north-east, south-east and south-west quarters: but in these instances 
there is no resemblance whatev er, Besides, the Pauranics are totally 
unacquainted with the north-east and south-west quarters ; and with regard 
to the south-east, they know much less than we could reasonably expect. 
In giving the same configuration to all, they have had no other view, but 
to preserve the symmetry of the corresponding parts, 


Niele ae striking setae’ in the north-west quarter is. the three fold 
g4p of Crauncha, which I conceive to be the three belts leading into the 
Baltic, . These were made by Scanpa, called also Canpa-in many of the 


spoken dialects, and Canpaos by the Thracians or. Goths. As heis a 


form_of Hara, he ; is really Haraya, and Hara-cuna‘or Hercures: and 


| the, Cronian straits were known also in the west, under.the appellation of 


straits of Hercules according to Tacitus’; and the denominations of Scan- 
dia, and Candavia, may be derived from him, 


Tue chasm in the mountains surrounding ‘the world, with the abode 
of the great spirit beyond them, among waters, is also a singular feature 


in this delineation of the countries toward the north-west. quarter of the old 
continent, : aud which will be fully illustrated hereafter. 


I Mentionep before, that the Paurdn‘ics are acquainted with only two 
quarters of the old continent, the north-west and south-east ; which, with 
the intermediate parts, form, as it Were, a belt across the old continent in 


"E 
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an oblique direction. This belt gives the range, compass and extent of 
the Sanscrit language, and of the = ge of the Hindus, under 
various neers 


| THE first passage to be examined | is from the Varahapuran'a.. “ South 
« (it should be north ) of Nila, and north ( south ) of Sweta, or the white 
** mountain, is V. dyavyam-Ramyacam, or the country of Ramyaca in the 
« north-west.” ( Vayavyam is derived from Vayu, or Lotus the guar- 
dian of the north-west; and of course is used here to designate that quar- 
ter. ) “ To the south (north) of the range of the S weta, or white moun- 
“ tains, and north (south ) of the range called ‘“Sringavdn, is the country 
“ of Hiran’ maya. There is Tri-s ringa (or Tri-cii ta) in the ocean in the 
uy west. There is the Cshéra tree, and island 4000 Jdjanas in circumference. 
“ There is the Chandra-vartta a great river: its banks are covered with — 
the trees, ‘and it receives many other streams. ‘Fhis is Curuvarsha or 
ls eountry of Curu, (or this is part’ of, or belorigs to, Curv.) To the 
north is Surya-dwipa, or the island of ‘the'sun; in which gods abide : 

“ itis in the middle of a sea full of waves, like so many garlands. tIe 
* is 1000. ydjanas im circumference: in the middle. is_a mountain 400 
“ yojanas high, and as many broad. From it flows the river Surya-varttd, 
*« There is the shan, or place of the sun: there they worship the sun, 
“ ‘To the west of it (north, ) at the distance of 4000 yojanas, is Rudracdra 
“ (read Bhadra-caéra-dwipa: ) there is Bhadrdsana-Vdyu-Vigrahavdn, or 
“ the seat of Vayu with the epithet of Vigrahavan, or in a human shape.” 
‘This last part shews positively that Tri-citddri, of which ‘Sweta is part, 
lies in the quarter of Vayu, or the north-west quarter of the old continent, 


In the Vdyu-puran‘a, the author, having described the country of Cétit- 
Mala, which includes Europe, the northern parts of Africa, the lesser 


*~ 
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Asia, Iran: Se., informs us ‘that south.of the range of Mia; 4}, and north 
* of that of Swela, is the country of Ramanacam, or Aapty 
« by white men, who live 1500 years; do not grow. oldy::haye inany 
“ servants: and there is a famous /Vyagrod ha tree.* North of the range 
« of Sweta, and south of that of ‘Sringa, i is the country called Hiran. ya~ 
“ vatam. ‘There is the river Haimavatt or full oF snow. "People live there 








«1100 years. ‘There are the peak lands of Hiran ‘ya-maya, Man‘imaya, 
s Ratnamaya. Sout of the shores of the® northern Ocean are the two 
“ Curus, (or north and south Cura): it isa holy country, inhabited by 
 Sidd’has or saints ; men falling (or returning from heaven are born 
ei again there, and live 1300 and “1500 years.” It is bedarioe in "the 
Puran as, that South Curt is next to 0 Meru ; now if ‘Meru was the ® north 
pole, this would be impossible | ooh te 


_« Sees HI, ‘ssid Gailaccdias te 9 ooh cayes, are two on 
‘ « mountains, There are also.the, two famous mountains called Syyyas 
« data and ,Chandra-cdnta., didi her flows. the. river Bhadray 
“«: soma otc." he ake 

Turse two rere are both at the extremities of Curw; Surya- 
ednta, in the east, and Chandra-cdnta in'the west. Surya-canta is called 
also Udaya-giri, or the mountain of Udaya; because the sun is suppo- 
sed to rise ‘behind it; and Chandra-cdnta, in the west, is thus called, 
because the moon, in her monthly course, appears ‘first above it. It 
is Called’ also ‘Astogiri, because the sun Aisappeirs behind it. “Another 
name for it is Mahd-Rajata-Astégiri, because it ‘is situated in ‘the fa» 
mous island of Rajata (silver) or ‘Sweta. | Chandra-canta is of course 
the. wane with arin am ene Issani¢ st one em 
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« diy the \Sdntiparva, one of the greater divisions of ‘the Mahd=Bhdrata, 
seCtion of ‘the 'Mécsha-d’harma, NARADN is introduced saying to’ Na'wa’% 
¥an'a} Thou, whowert incarnate’ through thy own power, how: perforin 
“that, for ‘which ‘thou ‘wert born, ‘liam going ‘to see’ thy ‘Ad'higiin, oP 
a first: and -original ‘form; (which resides it “Swe'tA-Dwf Ba) inthe tm- 
mentary) to perform the pija, in: honor ‘of him, whois’ Gulia; op 
s* concealed, Narayana, said go. Narapa made his obeisance, and 
« flew through. heaven to Meru. _ There he remained about, ty hours, 
“ when he looked towards the north-west, and descried ata great distance 
‘“ an object of an astonishing size.. He saw, in the north of the. sé 
« dad’ hi, or White Sea, the island ‘SwE TA thus called, and. which, as 


st * every body knows,, is very great,” ? ont .f ee 


_ In the Vayu-puran'a is to be found itis stow passage: “ iow veh 
that tacthe’ south of Uttara-Curn, of North=Curu, in the’ ‘oeean With 
«« waves: like so many garlands, at the distance of 5000 yéjanas, is the 
‘© Surdleyam or abode of the gods, famous for the various sorts of deities 
« living in it, and Chandra-dwipa thus called. There is the Man'dalam, 
“ or sacred road, of Lunus. Yo the west of this western island, in the 
as Mahédad’ hi or great sea, is an island called Bhadracara, where is the 
4* Bhadrasana, or throne of ViGRAHAVAN-Va yu, who resides there in a 
* human shape, and is worshipped as a god.” 


Vayu, or Yau is Eotus, and the guardian of the north-west quarter of 
the world, By the country to the south of Uttara-Curu, or North-Curw; 
we must uriderstand here South-Curu, and which is bounded on the north, as 
I have shewn before, by the arétic circle; I mean thé sensible one, where 
théré ‘are days of 24 hours, ‘and Which passes through the meridional 
parts of Iceland or Pushcaia; which island is declared to be in Uttara~ 
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Curu, or.in the same climate. This distance from Uitara-Curu, or from 
the arctic circle, to Chandra-dwipa or ‘Swetam, is equal to nine degrees 
of latitude ; for 5000 is the twentieth part of 100,000 ydjanas, the length, 
and. breadth of the superior hemisphere, answering.to 180 degrees, 
These nine degrees will bring the White Island between the parall 

59 and 55 degrees of north latitude. 





Tuoucn I have said, that the distance of “Swetam, or rather of its 
centre, from the continent, is no where mentioned, yet it is supposed to 
be 4 OF 5000 yojanas; but I believe it is, because islands are generally 
placed at that distance from the main land, and straits also are generally 
described as 4, OF 5000 yojanas broad. Several learned Pandits are of 
opinion, that in the first passage, which I have produced from the Vard- 
ha-purana, instead.of the circumference of the White Island, which is 
described as a very large one, is declared here to be only 4000 
yojanas, or stades, we should read. “ to the west of the continent is an 
“ Island 4000 yojanas distant;” and believe they are in the right. 
The whole passage is certainly obscure, owing to some inaccuracy, and 
mistake in the manuscripts, with respect to the particulars; though there 
be none about the situation of the White Island, with regard to thé adja~ 
cent ranges, | 


In the passage from the Vardha-purdn’a, which I mentioned before, 
the name of ‘Sweta is not very obvious: but its identity is ascertained 
from the famous Cshira tree growing there; and the river Chandra 
vartta: and the passage seems to. imply that the island was also called 
Cshira; as it is constantly denominated in the Trai-locya-derpa'na, “* There 
“ is the Three-peak-land in the ocean; the Cshira tree and island, to the 
= West of the continent 4000 ydjanas in circumference: there is the river: 


pn 
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Chandra-vartta.” To thenorth of the island of Cshira is the Surya-dwipa, 
or the Is/and of the Sun, called also Hiranya and Suvarna or Ireland, 
and placed to the north of Britain by Straso and Mera. Bhadracara- 
dwipa is placed to the west of Surya-dwipa erroneously. Scotland is 
not noticed by Srraso; otherwise he would, in all probability, have 
placed it also to the west of Ireland. ‘The compiler has placed, however, 


the three islands in a triangle, which was his chief, if not sole object. 


In the Vadyu-purdna, there is some inaccuracy with regard to the 
names of these three peak-lands, which are said to be Hiranya, Mani, 
and Ratna; whilst Mani and Ratna are considered as the same, and are 


really so. 


SweETAm is called also the island of Chandra, because CHANDRA or 
Lunus resides there ; and as he rises, or appears first above it, Swetam is 
called Chandra-canta, and Chandrédaya for Chandra-Udaya, the udaya 
or place of the rising of the moon. The place of the rising of the sun, 
is simply and emphatically called Udaya, which is also a general mame in 
Sanscrit, fer the countries toward the rising of the sun; and we have 
Udaya and Mahodaya: but as these denominations seldom occur, and 
then without any particulars, I was at a loss what to do with them; till I 
found, in Col. Symes’s relation of his embassy to Ava, that Odeea or 
Udaya is the name of China, as well as of Siam, among the natives of 
Ava, who call the emperor of China, Odeea-boa: in Sanscrit it would be 
Udaya-pa. Thus it appears, that China, and Mahd-China, are the 
same with Udaya, and Mahcdaya for Maha-Udaya. In the Matsya~ 
ibd a, section of Biirc'har -_ or of the = cart, the White Island or 
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Rajata( silver) isthe same, as acknowledged. by.¢very body, with: Rajatd- 
mahan-Astagiri, in. which passage the White Island is declared to be the 
great or famous mountain Asta-gir:; behind which the sun disappears,» :» 
Tite Wirte Island, ‘Swe TA-dwipa or ‘SWE TAM, ‘simply in a derivative 
form of the neuter gender, is called also ‘Suela, which is synonymous 
with ‘Sweta. Cshira-dwipa or Kiira-dwipa, in the Spoken dialects, sig= 
nifies the Milk Island, from its whiteness. ‘All namés “signifying White 
are applicable, and occasionally applied, to the White Island. | ‘Sweta- 
s'atla, or the White. cli iff, is often ysed, and j is literally the Leucas-petra of 
Homer, and Al-Fionu i in Galic, 


Ir is called the Si/ver Island, because it is supposed to abound with 
that metal, and more probably from a supposed affinity between the moon 
and silver. Gold, says Procius, is a solar, and silver a lunar, form, 


_ Rupa and Rajata are Sanscrit names of that metal: hence the White 


Island is called Rajata-dwtpa or the Silver Island; Rajata-cii'ta the 
Silver-peak-land. Raupya is used in the Bhégavata in a deriyative form; 
and Raupya-bhimi or Silver land. “Arajata or Arjaia in Sanscrit implies 
full of silver, abounding with silver, This word ‘is pronounced, in the 
west of India, Aryata ; and in this manner the word argentum is pro- 
nounced aryentum in Germany; arjata, argoid, and arget in Irish. Aryata 
becomes arjateya and aryateya ina regular derivative form; which last 


is probably the famous Erithya and Eritheia of the Greeks, who placed it 


near the columns of Hercutes, which was the ne plus ultra of their geo- 


graphical knowledge, _ Besides, Aryateya was not far from. the northern 
columns, and.straits of Hercuies, or the entrance into the Baftick, 


which were always confounded by the careless.Greeks with the straits of 
Gibraltar. | 
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Tue White Island is called Chandra-dwipa, or the island of Lunus, or 
the moon; because he was born there; and it is also the place of his resi- 
dence: Chandrdm-Suca as it is called, I believe, in the Bhagavata, signi- 
fies also resplendent like the moon. ‘Sast-c’han'da, the Canton or coun- 
try of ‘Sasi, another name for Luxus, is mentioned in the Wrihat-cat’ha. 
The White Island is called also Ratna-maya and Ratna-dwipa, the island 
of jewels; because, at the churning of the ocean, fourteen invaluable ratna 
or jewels, were produced by the churning, and deposited there, till dis- 
posed of. Gdmeda and Mani, which signify jewels also, are denomina- 
tions of the White-Island. All these names are often met with in composi- 
tion, with ‘Saz/a, cliff, or cliffs ; for, in composition, a noun in the singular 
has often the force of the plural number. Thus ‘Sweta- Sai/a signifies 
the White cliffs: Chandra ‘Saila, Soma ‘Satla, the cliffs of the moon: 
Ratna ‘Saila, the cliffs abounding with jewels &c. 


Mucti-pwipra is also another name for the White Island, used in the 
Vrihat-cat’ha, and signifies the blessed island; and answers to the Bea- 
torum Insule of the western mythologists. In the same manner, S7i- 
dwipa, and Sri-Saila, the fortunate island, mountain, or cliffs, answer 
to the fortunate islands. In the fifth seCtion of the Devi-puran‘a, the 
abode of Devi in the White-Sea is called Sri-puri, or the blessed city 
or abode: it is the same with the White Island. 


Tue White Island was not unknown to the western mythologists, but 
this name had become obsolete for so long a period of time, that they 
had entirely forgotten that it belonged to Britain. But, before we pro- 
ceed further, it will be necessary to return to Tri-cit'a, or the three= 
peak-land; and having already mentioned the different names of the 
White Island, let us pass to those of the two others. Su-varna-dwipa, oF 
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the island of Su-varn'é or gold, might be called also, in a derivative form, 
Su-varn'éya simply, as Anglia for Engle-lond, It is called also Hiran'ya, 
a denomination of the same import, as wellas Canchana-bhum: or land of 
gold. Hiran'ya and Su-varn'eya are obviously the same with Eri, and 
Juvernia, or Ireland, Another name for it is Surya-dwrpa, or the Island 
of the sun; and itis probably the old garden of Puazsus: of the western 
mythologists, = 


Tue third peak-land, or Scotland, is called A 'ya-cita or the Jron peak or. 


island, Itis called Ayasa in the Bhagavata, a word of the same import, 
In a derivative form we might grammatically say Ayeya, though this term 
be never used: but that is no reason for supposing that the term never was 
in use: for it is theIsland of Ataia, or Aaa of the western my thologists, 
It might be called also Loha-dwipa; but this denomination is never found 


in the Puranas; though there is every reason to believe that it was used | 


also formerly: and I believe, that it was really the original name, as we 
shall see when we come to treat of that country. We have seen be- 
fore that England is called Chandra-canta: Ireland, Surya-canta. Scot- 
Jand is likewise denominated Ayascanta, siete 


Notuine but faint vestiges of Tri-ci'ta, or the Three-peak-land, are to 
be found in the ancient history, and mythology of the west. These are 
considered as three distin¢t islands by the Paurdn‘ics; and it was even so 
in the opinion of the Mubian geographer, in the twelfth century. The 
Word divipa signifies only a country between two waters, as Do-ab in 
Persian; and like the Arabic Jezirah, is applied to any country bordering 
on the sea. These three peak-lands are supposed to, be solid masses of 
gold, silver and iron, 
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Tus notion, or at least the opinion, that these metals abounded there, 
prevailed once in the west; for Cicrro’s brother wrote to him from Bri-. 
tain, that he had been much disappointed; and that he had not found 
there a single particle of these precious metals. Yet Straso says, that 
gold, silver and iron were found in Britain, and were even an article of 
trade. There are, indeed, gold mines in Ireland ; and, like those of Spain, 
they might have been more productive formerly; and the astonishing 
quantities of gold trinkets found daily in the bogs, seem to countenance 
this idea. Besides, Donatus, bishop of Fiexoli, and who lived about 
1100 years ago, says that Ire/and abounded with gold and silver, and that 
there were mines of these precious metals. This, whether true or not, 
shows at least, that it was the general opinion in the west, at a very early 
period, Scotland might, with equal propriety, be called the Jron-peak- 
fand. With respect to England, it is not so obvious, whether formerly it 
abounded with silver, or had mines of that precious metal. 


Tue word Tri-cv’ta is perfeétly synonymous with Trinacria in Greek: 
for acron does not signify positively a cape, but like cu'ta, it implies a 
peak, and a peak-land. This was perhaps the occasion of the various 
mistakes of Homer, with regard to the voyages of U.ysses, by his con- 
founding Tyinacria in the ocean, with the other in the Mediterranean: 
for the venerable bard’s geographical knowledge of the western countries 
extended very little beyond Ithaca, But this is no disparagement to the 
illustrious poet; who was not bound to know more on this subject, than 
his contemporaries. Heraciipes of Pontius, who lived at the time of the 
taking of Rome by the Gau/s, speaking of that event, says “ that it was 


* yeported at that time, that the Gaw/s, had taken Rome,” a city on the 
shores of the Western Ocean. The Paurdniics, when speaking of Romacg 
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or Rome, place it equally on the shores of the Western, or Atlantic Ocean, 


WE read in Piutancn, that acertain Tuespestus of So/Z was trans 
ported in the spirit to the islands of the departed, where he saw three 
Genii sitting in a triangle. He saw there also three lakes of melted gold, 
lead and iron. The first looked like gold; the second of lead, though in 
fusion, was exceedingly cold, and looked white. This was meant per- 
haps for white lead or tin. The third lake of iron was black, and its sur- 
face very rugged, as if full of scoriz. 


Tue three Geni were Visunvu, BranMa’,, and ‘Siva, or rather them 
‘Sactis or female energies, which are the three Parc of the western my- 
thologists. This relation of THEspesrus alludes visibly to the ternary 
number of these islands: and the three lakes have an obvious reference 
to the three peaks. But this interesting vision I shall resume, when I come 
to treat of the elysium of the western mythologists. 


Tue ancients had certainly some knowledge of three peaks of solid 
gold, silver, and iron, which they placed, as usual, near the pillars of 
Hercutss; the limit of their geographical knowledge in the west; and 
every place said to be far toward the west, was immediately concluded to 
be near these pillars. Another cause of their misplacing thus these 
three peaks, was that the Greeks confounded the pillars, and straits of 
HERcuLEs, at the mouth of the Baltick, with those of the same name near 
Gades. Now Tri-civta is opposite to the entrance of the Baltick, and 
near enough to be said, by such a distant and careless people as the Greeks 
were, to be in the vicinity of these pillars and straits. "When the Romans 
sailed under Dausus into the German seas, they were struck with asto- 
nishment, when they heard of these columns of HercuLes so far north; 


a 
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and though they did not see ‘them, such was the information, which: they 
received, that they did not entertain the smallest doubt of their exis- 
tence. The golden mountain is mentioned by Justin. There is, 
says he, a mountain of gold in that country, which is considered as sacred, 
and no body dares dig there for that precious metal: but when it thunders, 
the lightening yery often falls upon it, and separates lumps from the 
body of the mountain; these lumps it is lawful to take, and carry away. 
The Silver, Peak is mentioned by the poet Sresicuorus, and after him by 
StTRABO and AviENus. Lastly, the third or Iron Peak is mentioned by 
Puiny,, as the northernmost of the three. (3) This mountain of iron, says 
he, is on the shores of the ocean, abrupt all round, amd however incre- 
dible it may appear, is a solid mass of iron. The Spaniards called gold 
dust Batucis,. Baluca, &c . The Sanscrit name for dust ig Baluca in ge, 
neral; and Canchana~balucam signifies gold dust. Puiny says, that the | 
Spaniards called this gold dust Ballucis ; in an old glossary it is called 
Balluca, and Vatuca: and in Sanserit it is pronounced indifferently Baluca p 
and Valuca. Timarcnus of Cheronea, who: saw also these islands in a 
vision, according to PLurarc H, says. that they were very large, and were 
situated in the eighth sea, ordivision of the world. Tri-cit'ta is always 
placed in the last sea but one: it is'in the sixth sea according to the Hindus, 
who aflect the-number,; seven : itis inthe seventh according to the Baud- 
‘hists, who affect the number eight: and in,the west. it.was.in the eighth, 
because they had.a predilection for the..number nine,.. The .Siy.e winded, 
ig times round the world, and according-to the Edd. there,were nine-, 
worlds. It will appear in. the sequel. of this work, that. the Styxr:is. the 

¥ same with ie seven: sare which are. sometimes Steal aS sedan 2a a 
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spiral line: andin some Purdnag,.and alsoamong the Baudd'hists, thay 


are considered simply asa river; and by some called the Cshira or river 


of milk; probably because its source is in the island of Cshira, or ‘Swee 


fam. : 


“ Tue famous Atlantis no longer exists,” says Procivs* in his com- 
mentary on the Timarus of Piata, “ but we can hardly doubt, but that it did 


“once. For Marce.tus, who wrote a history of Ethiopian aflairs, says 


f 


a it 


* com posed histories of things relative to the external sea, F or ney re- 
“ Tate that in their time, there were seyen islands in the Atta nlic Sea sacred 


that such, and so great an island once existed, is evinced by those, who 


“ to Proserpine: and besides these, three others of an immense magni iF 
* tude; one of which was sacred to PLuto, another to AMMoN (J UPITER), » 


a and the third, which i is in the middle of these, and is of a thousand 
=p stadia, to Nepru we. And besides this, that the inhabitants of this last 
“ island preserved the memory of the prodigious magnitude of the Ai- 


iP 
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tantic Island, as related by their ancestors, and of its governing for 


” many periods all the islands i in. the Atlantic Sea. From this isle one may 


* pass to other large islands beyond, and which are not far from the 


Firm-land, near which is the true sea.’ 


WHETHER the Ai/antis ever existed or not, is immaterial; but this de- 
scription of seven islands, of a great magnitude, in the external or in the 
Atlantic Sea, and from which one may pass to other islands beyond, and 


which are not far from that Firm-/and which incloses all the world, is” 


applicable to the British Isles only, beyond which are several other 
islands, such as the a Shetland, Fero and Iceland, Bebens fast 






* Quoted in Coney’ s " Matitime Ducovcis, § 
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ig near that famous Firm-land, of ‘which the ancients had some noti- 
on, and with the Hindus, conceived it to be the boundary of the Universe, 
‘Fhe sea towards it, or the Aldantic, is the only true sea; for the 
other seas are really, but guifs and bays. Tnesrestus, whom I men- 
tioned before, says that there was but one island, belonging to ProsEr- 
PINE: MARCELLUs says that tiey ‘all belonged 'to her. She’is the Lacsu~ 
mi ofthe Purdn‘as, and the daughter of the ocean. Besides these 
seven dwkpas, there were three of a vast size, whith belonged to'the three 
superior’ deities. These three islands constitute the seventh division of 
the world, aceording'to the followers of Bupn'na; and the sixth only ae- 
cording to the Pauran‘ics, who divide the world into seven, as the former 
do-into eight dwipas. The three superior deities, according to the | Hin- 
dus, ave Branota’,; Visunu) and :‘Siva,;-who: preside over these three 
islands. To Brauma’ belongs Suvarin‘eya; and it is also the abode of 
Yama or Piuto, Visunu presides over the White Island; he who. is 
NARAYA NA, OF abiding in the waters, and consequently often mistaken 
for NEPTUNE, The third island, says Marcettvs, | belongs to Jurirer. 
Awmon, who is the same with Siva i in the character of Barcara, or with. 
the head of a he goat, ‘The word Rarcara was formerly used in the west 
for a ram and a sheep; for in the Latin of the middle ages Barcaria or 
Bercaria signified a sheep fold, Bercarius a shepherd : hence the French 





word B erger, | 


Turse seven dwipas, inaccurately rendered islands, constituted the 
body of the famous Atlantis, according to MaRcELLus: but the general 


_ opinion was, that it consisted of ten, parts, Nertune having divided the 


whole country between his ten sons, The whole is perfectly consonant 
with the account of the Pauranies...Privavnata, the eldest son of 
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Swa YAMBHUVA, or ADAM, had.ten sons, and. intended. to-have divided: 
the whole earth-among them ; but three of them, having, renounced. the, 
world, he divided .it between the seven others; and such is. the origin, of 
the seven dwipas, or grand divisions of the earth. This evidently shows, 
that the At/laniis is'the old‘continent, and the tenth‘and, last division of; 
it called Gades, after one of the sons of Nertunx, is.declared to have, 
been at the furthest extremity ; which, is.true, only if we admit that, the. 
Atlantis was the old continent. The Atlantis was destroyed bya most. 
violent storm: this is well known to the.Pawranics, some of whom: assert,. 
that in consequence of this dreadful convulsion of nature, siz.of-the dwipas. 
disappeared, and Jamsu only escaped, fromthe fury.of amoverwhelming- 
ocean: but the general opinion is, that though all the dwépas, suflered) 
much, they were by.no means destroyed. . The-sevex islands belonged. too 
Proserpine, or Lacsumi, called: sks prsig. 2 or! the: ee TeLtus; 
orthe earth, according to, the Hindus, 7 Po ogewad 





“Mancentus informs us, that all that was known i in. ‘the west concerning: 
the Atlantis, its Kings, their power and conquests, “was from legendary 
histories, preserved by the inhabitants, as ‘related by their ancestors. This: 
Marcettus was a ‘Roman, but he is otherwise unknown: to me: there was, | 
in the time of Conimoous, a Roman legate or governor of that name in 
Britain, whose abstinence, cleanliness, watchfulness, and inquisitive turn 
were astonishing : but whether he wrote historical treatises, is not knowns 4 
at least Dro and Suipas take no notice of it, 


Il. Besrnes: the “three: principal islands; there’ are: four inferior ones,“ 
according to the: Hindus; and five according to the followers of Bupp’Ha. - 
Hence, inthe peninsgla, the islands of: Laned are ‘called’ Yuil-Lancd: or’ 
the seven islands of ‘Lanca; according-to the information of Mr, Duncan; 
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and these are the’ sever islands of Jambulus. In the north-west there are 
either eight, or sixteen, according to the Bawdd'hists. The Paurdu'ics 
are silent on that. subject: but the mythologists in the west reckoned 
seven islands under the dominion of AfoLvs; and I shall show, in the 
ourse of this work,- that’ the British Isles ave the original and real 
Molian’ Isles of the ancients. It is a curious instance’of the propensity of 
the Hindus, and also of our ancestors, for mysterious intricacies, which 
must‘ appear to us at least useless, if not ridiculous and absurd. The 
three islatids are asserted; by the followers:of Bupp'na, to be three and 





four: the three are certainly four; yet these four. islands really make 
but three: and with such quibbles.they are highly. delighted. According 
tothem, the names of the three: islands aré Suvarn'a, Rupa-var, and 
Vajra, to which they add D'hétuct, or the land of metals: but this last is 
generally conne¢ted with Vajra, and they say Vajra-D'hatuci.. ‘Timar- 
CHUs; as cited by PLuTakca, saw in a vision four divisions of the infernal 
domains; but these, says he, were reducible to three; because the first 
was conneéted with the second; ‘the second with the third; and'the third 
with the fourth. Over these three compages or combinations presided the 
three Parce. Thus ‘Sweta and’Suvarn'a are considered as two halves. of 
one whole: ‘Suvarn'a is connected with Vajra, as‘Ca'La or Pruro rules 
over both; and lastly Vajra‘is conneéted with D’hdtuct. 


In the Haimavat-c’han'da, a se€tion of the Scanda puran'a, we read 

that “the mighty VisHnu, in the shape of a boar, having lifted up the 

_ * earth, which was sinking into. hell, secured it on his tusk. He then 

direéted Brauma’ to create, or rather to fashion the earth. Brauma’ 

* then made the seven dwipas, Jambu, Placsha, ‘Salmalica, Cusha, 

asic, ‘Sdca and Pushcara. In the middle of Jambu is-Meru with 
H 
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« four supports, as they are called in other Purdn'as; the one in the east 
« is of Gold, another of Iron is in the south: the third of Silver in the 
“ west: and the fourth in the north is of Brass. Between these are small- 
* er peaks, of crystal, coral, and various sorts of gems. MAHENDRA, 
“ or the great Inpra, resides in the East, in Indra-dwipa; in the South, 
* Yama rules; in the West, Varuna; and in the North, Cuvera, or. 
« D’nanapa. In the intermediate points are the st’haas of Agai in the 
“ south-east; Carbura, or Nairrit inthe south-west; Vayu in the north- 
* west; and Mahadeva in the north-east quarter. In the East he made 
“ the Udaya, or the mountain of the rising sun: in the South Bran- 
“ ma placed the Vind'hya mountains. In the west he framed a beau- 
* tiful mountain, one half of gold, and the other half of silver; one 
* side looks like the sun, and the other like Indz or the moon.” As 
this curious mountain is placed here in the west, in opposition to 
Udaya im the east, behind which the sun rises, it is of course the famous 
Astagiri, behind which the sun disappears. The two halves of jit are ° 
the gold and silver peaks, or islands; or in other words Hiran ya, 
( £rin,) and Swetam or the White Island, considered as one in the Vri- 
hat-Cat’ha, being only divided bya river or arm of the sea. What Bran- 
MA made in the north is omitted in the manuscripts; and we read imme- 
diately after, that the mountains glowing with rage flew about, desolating 
and laying waste the surface of the earth: but Inpra with his thunderbolt 
clipped their wings. | 


In the Harivansa this story is somewhat differently told. “ VisHNU, 
* for the good of mankind, having assumed the shape of a.boar, rescued 
the earth from the waters, and secured it on all sides. Upon it he made 
“ Meru of solid gold: towards the East he placed the Udaya mountain, 
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with others. He then went toward the south, and there framed beau- 
tiful mountains of gold and silver: these are the gold and silver peaks 

or Islands of Lancd, Malaya, and Sumatra. In the west he made a 
mountain 100 yéjanas high, quite beautiful, with large and variegated 
‘ peaks, abounding with gold; with golden caves, with trees beautiful 
“and resplendent like the sun, (that is to say they were of gold): there 
gre the Tri-Védice or the three mountains with seats, for the three 
gods. There, in the west, is Vardha dwipa: there Varaha or the Boar 
made 60,000 mountains, like Meru, of gold, and dreadful to behold. 

Among them is another Meru, from which flow a thousand streams. 
There-are all sorts of Tirthas or holy places. This mountain, 
« called Vardha;is.6o yojanas long and high, or about goo miles; and it 
ss like Vara‘Ha himself. He made also Vaidurya, ( Scotland, ) Rajata, 
(England,) Canchana, (Ireland,) high and divine mountains. He 
then made the Chacravan or Chacramdn a very high mountain: (this 
+s Pushcara or Iceland like a ring, or cott, as implied by the appellation of 
Chacra). Like a shell, and abounding with shells, with a thousand peaks, 
is Rajata or the silver peak; hence it is called ‘Sanc’ha-parvata or the 
mountain of shells. The trees there are all white : the juice of the Pa- 
rijata tree is like liquid gold. There is the Ghrita-d’hard river: its 
waters are like clarified butter. Prasau or Vishnu, made many rivers 
called Varaha-sarita, or the streams of the boar; and these are most 
holy. Thus he made a mountain, the name of which is omitted, but it 
is obviously ‘Sweta, with a thousand peaks abounding with jewels; the 
Tamra or Vaidurya, peak of copper, and a mountain of gold, Can- 
chana; according to rule. Thus in the north he made the Saumya-giri, 
‘ (Soma or Chandra,) towering to the skies : the mountain of gold, Caz- 
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“ chana, has a thousand peaks, with many. places. of worship, Thus he 
“ made the Trishicdram or mountain with three peaks, and the Pusheara 
“ mountain, with many rivers, producing every thing good and de. 
“ sirable.’ Thenorth quarter is agam omitted, because, as my learned © 
friends inform me,, the north. pole is inaccessible, and by no means a place 
of delight, . The, word-worth, mentioned in this. legend, relates to the 
situation of Soma-giri' or: the: White Island, in the northern parts of the 
White Sea: an expression: very common in the Purdn‘as: every legend 
relating to the White Island, and adjacent parts, generally beginning thus; 
Cshérdde-uttara-ttramé, in the north of. the White Sea &c, | 


_ Bur let us return to the White Island, which was once wel] known to 
western mythologists; but, as I observed before, this denomination be- 
came obsolete, and at last intirely out of use. The White Island, called 
also ‘Sweta- saila, or the White cli lifts, is the Leucas-Petra of Homer, Cy 
which j isa most literal translation of the Sanscrit. The venerable bard 
places it at the extremities of the west, in the ocean, near the setting sun 
or the Astagiri of the Purdn‘as, and in the country of the Manes, near 
the elysian fields. In the argonautics ascribed to ORPHEUs, it is called 
Leucon-cherson or the white country, and placed in the western ocean with 
Terne, Erin, or Ireland. Lastly, it is mentioned by Nonnus in his Diony- 
Siacs @) under the r name of Leucon-pedion, or the white plains. Ino was 
called Lrvco-Tura, or the white goddess, from her going into. that 
country, It is true that the author of the etymologicon says, that this 
white country, or place, Was near Megara: but the Puranas; are positively 
against i it. are or the Mite * Boddess, Leucothea i in Greek, and 
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Albunea in Latin, resides in the White Island: they are intimate to each 
other, and cannot exist separately. 


Unper the name of Cshira, the White Island appears to be the Scheria 
of Homer, and other ancient writers. The word Cshira, in Sanscrit, 
signifies milk; but it appears that its original meaning was White, pure, 
clear, sheer. Skirr in the Edda signifies exa¢tly the same thing, and 
Xirot in Japanese signifies white also. Skeiras, skiras, skirra, in Greek, 
signified white, and for that reason it became the name of chalk... There 
were the skirot theor, the white gods, or the gods of Skerr, or Scheria, 
mentioned by Piutarcu. There was also a nation of that name in 
Europe, mentioned by Sreruanus of Byzantium. — 


THe word eshir is always pronounced £hir in the vulgar dialects, “and 
khar in Tibet: and it appears that Scheria was also called Kheria,“) This 
is the same island, which is called Kyré and Kyrié by Patzeuatus; and 
was the native country of Puorcus. (Kyrene or Cerne appears in a deri- 
vative form, from Cirna in Sanscrit.) These islands were three in number, 
like those of the Hesperides in the north-west, according to APoLLoDoRUS. 
There were three islands of ‘the Gorgones, and three-more belonging to 
Geryon. ‘These were probably the: same, and madé:what was-called the 
western Cerne, which, like the Hesperides, were misplaced. The eastern 
Cerne was Sumatra; but »which, like the:Cerne in the west, included :alsd 
the eastern Tri-cita. Thewintl called skiron at. Athens, was called) by 
the Gaw/s, Circius, which is to be :pronounced éirkius; and which appears 





_ tohave been coriginally the same with Corus or Caurus, as long:as:the 


ancients remained site with the base division of theyhortzen into — | 
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points. But when they increased the number, they applied, differently, 
denominations which before were synonymous. Cshira or khir is also 
the name of a favourite dish of the Hindus, made of rice, milk and sugar. 
They suppose that the gods are equally fond of it, except that their’s is 
prepared with amrii, or ambrosia. Some suppose even that all chalks are 
the remains of their banquets: which after a long time, as may be reason- 
ably supposed, have lost their original flavour. The island of the moon 
is entirely composed of strata of such chalks, or rather of the coarser 
parts of the ambrosia, which was produced by the churning of the 
ocean: the purer parts flew to heaven, and of these is made the moon, 
which is nothing but pure amrit, or clarified ambergris, for this substance is 
meant, as will be subsequently shown. Natural philosophers in the west — 
entertained formerly the same notions; and to this day they call the 
purer parts of chalk, found in a liquid state, fac /un@, or moon’s milk, 
German miners call it guhr, and the Hindus, khir, Orrueus, in his 
hymn to the moon, calls her electris or of amber; and Evsratuius, in 
his notes on Dionysius, gravely informs us, that there is a great affinity 
between the moon and ele€trum or amber, 


Tue White Island is well known to the inhabitants of the Philippine 
Isles; who believe’ that it is the receptacle of good men after death. (V 
Lastly, the aborigines of Britain call it to this day Inis-Wen, or the White 
Island ; the Inis-huna or Inis-Uina of Caledonian bards, who, by it, under- 
stand England, oy at least the southern parts of it. A/-Fionn, in Galic, 
answers literally to ‘Sweta-saila, in Sanscrit, and to the Leucas-petra of 
Homer, or the white clifts; and Britain is called A/-vion by ProLemy, 
and A/bion by others. Yet it is doubtful, whether Britain was thus called 
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from the appearance of the country, or from a German tribe, which pro- 
bably: invaded it under the command of Sxrrr, son of Niorp, the Sxirvus 
son of Neptune, mentioned by Hesycuius:) for Nionp was NerTuNE 
among the Scandinavians. But, as this will be the subject of a separate 
paragraph, let us return to the White Island, the terrestrial moon, and 
Amber-like, or Electris insula of Soracus. 


Hl, Tne White Island is called also Chandra-dwipa, or the island of 
Lunus ; Soma-parvata, or the mountain of the moon; ‘Sa'si-c’handa, or the | 
country of the moon. Some suppose that both the celestial, and terres- 
trial moons, were originally united together, into one mass of Amrit, 
which was produced from the rheum, which flowed copiously from the 
eyes of the giant-like Arri, who caught cold, whilst performing tapasya 
in these f rigid climates. It is said, in some Purdan‘as, that this rheum was 
nothing else, but the spermatical matter, which reascended, and came 
out at his eyes. It fell into the sea, and Arri said to Oceanus, this is 
my son, take care of him. Oceanus, however, neglected Lunus for a 
long time, who floated thus at the mercy of the waves and winds. When 
at last, recollecting his promise to AtR1, he gave a place to Lunus; that is 
to say he fixed it, and made it stationary. He brought him up in his 
human shape, at his own court, with Lacsumi': hence Lunus is called the 
brother of Lacsumr; for he was adopted by old Oceanus, and at last 
considered by him, as his own son. Yet Lunus was far from answering 
the great expectations which the world had formed at his birth. The 
gods, having maturely considered the subject, resolved to churn the 
waters of the ocean, in order to obtain fourteen precious things 


which they were in want of; and among the rest such a moon as would 





(2) Hesycu. ad voc. Sines. 
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answer the purpose of living creatures, either moveable or inmoveable. 
They then took the old ‘moon, pounded it withthe scurf, that was 
scraped off the body of Visunu, and flung the whole mixture into the 


White Sea, with all sorts of plants and trees. After'the churning, ee a 


and perfect moon appeared, to the inexpressible joy of the three worlds. 
It consisted of the most pure parts of the mass of Amrit, and it instant» 
ly flew upto heaven. Since the churning, the White Sea might be con- 
, sidered as entirely of ambrosia or Amrit, called also Ama/act m Sanscrit, 
It is in consequence called Amritabd'’hi.or the sea of Amrit, and it was 
named the Ama/chian sea in the west, probably from Amalacé, In the 
Puranas, the White Island is called Amritcdra, which in an active sense 
signifies producing, making amber: but in a neuter sense, it implies that 
it is made of amber. ~ 

Tus is then the original island called Eleciris; and Sotacus, as cited 
by Puuxy, asserted, that amber was produced from certain trees in Britain. 
This idea of Soracus originated probably from some ancient legend con- 
cerning the first appearance of Amrit in that island. The isle of the 
moon was called El/ectris, and so was the moon itself. The Pauranics 
declare, that it is of the purest amber, or ambergris: for it is ‘difficult to 
discriminate, which of the two they mean: but it appears that they have 
confounded these two substances together : or at least, that they con- 
sidered them as two species of the same kind or genus. They say in 
Tibet, that the moon is of liquid crystal; and the Manicheans affirmed, 
that it was entirely of what they called the water of perfection, Thé 
Paurdn'ics calt also-the moon Corpira, which is a general term for am- 
ber, ambergris, camphire, Agal/ochum and Tabazir, or sugar of bambus. 
To these they ascribe the same origin, except to the 4gallochum. In 
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their opinion all these substances are produced’ by a certain dew, that falls 
.on trees, and in the sea, when the-sun‘js in the lunar mansion of Swética pir 
-which is part of Libra. 


AMBER, In Cosas or lexicons, is however described asa mineral, or 
‘fossil substance: “ D’hatubheda, e a sort of mineral: “ Swarn'am,” of a 
gold colour. .As Pandits know very little of natural history, and as their 
lexicons contain the names only of the different sorts of Carpura, Iwas 
obliged to apply to physicians, druggists, and merchants....From their 
accounts, compared, and combined together, it appears that ambergris Js 
called in Sanscrit, Chandram, being like the substance of the moon; and. ’ 
_Chandra-rasa, or the same with the pure, and crystalline fluid, of which the 
body. of the moon consists, and which is pure and liquid amber. Merchants 
use the word Chandra-rasa for ambergris ; but. druggists call jt musk-am- 
ber, because it is always adulterated with civet. Itis called also Hitabhra,on 
account of its transcendent qualities ; being considered. ‘asa purer sort 
.of Abhra or amber. Amber. or succinum is called in the ‘spoken dialects 
Capur: this is also confirmed by the author of the Tohfet-ul-Muminin, 
“which. is a learned treatise on medicinal drugs. The author, who was 
a native of India, declares positively, that in Hindostan, amber is called 
Capur, the same which js denominated, in Persian, Carubah, or grass- 
attracting, This word is now used:in Hindostan; but they pronounce it 
Caharbd: and its eleétric property is very well known. In Sanscrit it is 
called Abhra, or abhram, from its being transparent; and abhracam . or 
abhrac is our talk, Camphire is called Bardsa in the spoken dialects, 
according to the Bha va-pracésa and its Sanscrii.name is there declared 
to be Carpura-Chatnaca, or Chinese Carpura ; and there is another sort of 
it called Carpura-Tagarn, The first sort, called Barasa, is obviously 
i a 
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the Caphoor-Baroos of the Malays, and’ the other is-the Cdphoor= 
Lahooree, according to Mr. Howison’s Vocabulary of that language, 
Camphire is denominated Haima-balucam, or snow-dust, in. Sanscrit. 
Agaru, or Aguru, is generally understood of a sort of sweet scented 
wood, called by us Agallochum, from: the Sanscrit derivative form 
Agarucam. According’ to Mr. Marspen, it is called: Garoo in: Sumatra: 
and in the spoken dialects of India it is denominated Agur. The 
word Agaru, or Aguru, signifies in general any thing. with.a fragrant 
smell; and is equally used'to signify amber and. Agaillochum, the true 
Sanscrit name of which is Vayasa, according to lexicons.. Carpurdguru 
is amber; and Chandandgure is the Agallochum. Chandana is the sandal- 
wood, called also Malayaja ; because it grows in Ma/aya, where the breeze,. 
according to the Hindus, imparts its fragrance to the whole vegetable 
kingdom ; and poets in: India often: mention the Malayan, 2s we do the: 
Sabean, breezes; 


Carpura Guru is amber, called Hitdbhra,.and’ Gémédaca sometimes by 
merchants ; but more generally Caipur and Caéharba. Géméda, Gomeédaca 
and. Gomayam are synonymous: and Ds.avat, im his account of the: 
Maildivia Islands, says that ambergris is called Gomem by the inhabi- 
tants; for Gomedam, I suppose: There are three:sorts of it, Swetdguriz, 
Lchaguru or Suvarn‘a,. and Ciléguru or Crishnaguru. The first or 
white Aguru or Agur is considered’as an inferior sort; though some 
seem to understand ambergris by it, 


Lona Guru, lohagur or suvarna, is considered as a fossil, (dhdtu: ) it is: 
ealled /chdguwru fronr /éha, iron; because they suppose, that its colour is 
occasioned by the presence of that metal; and suvarn'a, from its golden: 
colour. We find it called in lexicons chapura and ambar: but these words, 


™ 
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not to be found in any other Sanscrit books, are justly supposed to origi- 

‘nate from the spoken dialects. Crishnaguru, or black Aguru, is called 
also ‘Si/a-Jatu, stone bitumen, or Petroleum: another name for it is asma- 

jam or stony. From ‘Si/ajatu, AvicEN and Simeon Serur have made 
Selahit, and ‘Seldc’hitum. It is naturally soft; but sometimes it is found’ 

in an indurated state: and this stone ja'tw is really, what we call jet, and 

the French, jayet. Jaiu, in Sanscrit, is a fossil, fatty and tenacious sub- 

‘stance. The Sild-—Ja'tu is said to be an exudation from stones, as implied 


by its name, and to be found sometimes floating on. water: it is. very” 


Black, and of a disagreeable smell. . 


Tue famous AVERROEs says, that‘ambar is a sort of camphirer and he 


is perfectly correct; that is, what he says is perfectly conformable to the 
notions of the Hindus on that'subjeét; and even BorruaAave’ resembles it 


to camphire. The word’ambar'is derived from the Sanscrit Abhra, and — 


which the more modern Greeks could not write otherwise than Apa; ampar, 
‘but which is to be pronounced “bar :.and we have framed our pronuncia~ 
tion from their vicious orthography, not considering~that they did not 


_ pronounce it so.themselves: thus, they write Tempit for Tibet, but pro-- 


nounce it Tebit.. 


Wien the Portugueve arrived in India, they found that amber was' called 
there abar, and that the Hindu merchants distinguished three sorts of it. 
‘The first was Ponah-ambar, which they were told signified golden ambar. 
Puambar or Coambar was the second’sort, and implied as much as water 
ambar; because it was supposed to come from the sea. The third was called 
‘Maniambar, being supposed to be the excrements of a large fish: this was 
‘Black. The second sort was of a greyish colour, and Ferpinanp Lopez 
‘writes Coambar for Puambar. But other Portuguese authors write Por- 
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abar, Pu-abar and Min-abar, more correctly. By Por-abar they understood 
the white sort of ambar, which was ‘the best;-and for this reason dearest* 


~ they said it was called: Ponah-Ambar, or golden amber, not on account of 
a 4ts colour; but because it Wwas:sold for its weight of gold, 


ALL-these ‘denominations, are pure~Sauscrii,.except.the first, which 
however appears:to be orfly a corruption, ~Ponah-abar should be written 
Son a-Abar, ealled.in Sanserit lexicons:Swarn abhra : for in-the spoken dia- 
leéts, they constantly say son a, for swarn‘a or suvarna or gold in Sanserit. 
Por-abar is from Parabhra, the pure or most excellent .abhra : or amber: 
and this is confirmed from its extravagant price. Pu-abar or Co-abar or 
water amber, are from the ‘Sanscrit Paydbhra or Co-abhra; Paya and Ca 
being’ Sanscrit names for water. Min-abar is from Min-abhra or fish 
amber. None of these denominations, except Swarn abhra or Son abhra, 
are to be found in Sanscrit lexicons : for the word abhra signifies transpa- 
rent, which is by no means applicable to ambergris: and at the same 
time I believe Son abhra and Parabhra to be two very different things. 
The first, being according to Sanserii lexicons, a fossil substance, trans- 
parent and of the colour of gold, is obviously the succinum of the anci- 
ents, and our amber. The Pardbar or Parabhra, of a white colour, is 
he purest, and most Peet sort of ambergris. When Puiny says, that 
white amber is a most fragrant perfume, this must be ainderstood of the 
best’ sort of ambergris; for white amber has hardly any fragranoy. 
Pordbar then seems to,be the same’ with Pudbar or Co-dbar, Poyabhra 


- and Ca-dbhra, because it comes from the sea, As ambergris comes from 


the East, and in yery small quantities, and is very rarely found on 
the shores of the Atf/antic¢, itis but imperfectly described by the ancients. 
They called it white amber, and I believe, Alcyonion, conceiving it fo 
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be the faces of the Alcyon; afamous bird in antiquity. The Minabhra 
is from mina, fish, in Sanscrit; being supposed to be the faeces of a 
_ sort of whale, and they” said that it) was black: thus’ confounding it 
with ‘the ‘Sai/d-Jatu, or Petroleum, called Selahit; Sjlachet; or Selachet 
sl Arab and Greek SOROTS." 





gf lg is then the root of amber, and is the same substance ; though 


the learned are in general of a different opinion. Several Pandits think, ° 


that by Carpura in general, we are to understand ambergris, (called 
also Chandram or Chandra-rasa,) unless it be otherwise specified. 


Tue word ambara is found only in Sagscrit lexicons; and in no other 
books: hence I suppose that it is not originally a Sanscrit word, and 
that, like many proper names not pure Sanscriz, has been admitted into 


lexicons: besides it is not there said to mean amber. 


Amrita is the sacred name of this precious perfume, in its most 
perfeét state, but not to be procured by mortals; for it belongs solely 
to the gods, whom it has rendered immortal. They procured it in that 
high refined staté, with immense labour, by churning the White Sea; 
and what we have is nothing more, than the dregs and coarser parts 
left behind, after the churning was over. Though it cannot confer im- 
mortality, yet it will, when duly prepared, greatly lengthen the days 


of mortal man. This preparation is somewhat like the philosopher's . 


stone among chymists, and it was the opitlion of the celebrated 


BorruaAve, I believe, for I speak from recollection only, that, if 


properly prepared, it might have that effect, Amber and ambergris 
have certainly a very great affinity; for by analysis they give the same 


results. 
| L 
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AmnYra is derived from mrit mors, mortis, with the privative particle a; 
and seems to re-appear in the word immortal, which is but aderivative form, . 
Amrttasya or Amritsya is in the possessive ‘case, and:is also a denyative 
form, and from it is derived’ambrosia the food of the gods; and as rivers, 
on the banks of which amber was collected, were called Eridanus, 
Eridanum, it is not improbable, that the latter is derived from the Sanscrit 


Z 


Amrit-dinam giving, producing amber. 


Lo'HAGuRu, called also Swarn'dguru or gold like Aguru, is then our suc- 
cinun or amber, It is true that Aguru or Agallochum is said to be of 
three sorts, the white, yellow or citron colour, and the red; but we never 
read of black “Agallochum; and of: course the Caliguru or Crishnagurn is 
not a species of ‘Acallochum; ‘but a sort of amber called Jet, or ‘Saild—Ja’ tu 
in a less indurated state: ‘for, as we observed before, Agallochum % is called, 
in Sanscrit, Chandanaguru, which implies, that Agallochum belongs to the . 
vegetable kingdom, like the sweet scented sandal-wood. That which 
grows in Jndia is of little or no repute: yet we read of sandal a/-Cumari, 
which is interpreted as if growing near Cape Comorin. » But I take it to 

ignify the island of Sumatra, which was called the island of Chandra or 
the moon, synonymous with Comr in Arabic. | * 





Zo'useuno or Lohdgur was also the’ name of amber in the west, 
where it was called Lugurium, Lygyrion, according to JosEruus, Ligu- 
rium, Lagurium and corruptly Lyngurium, Lyncurium &c. Hence all 
the western parts of Europe were called Leguria or Lyguxia or the 
amber country: and amber was first heard of among the Ligurians; 
there, as is pretended, it flowed from certain poplar trees, into which 
the sisters of Paarton had been transformed. Ligurium was after- 
wards used to signify such substances, as had the properties of real 
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electrum; the name of: which .is probably derived from the Sanserié 
Alac'tzram; because it was found onthe tfram or shores of the Alaca 
islands ef the Paurdnics, called Alocia by Protpyx; in the same man- 
ner as tin was called Cassiteris, because found on the tivam or coasts of 
Cach *ha, among the western islands; and tin is.called izram to this day in 
Sanscrit. Soracus, whom Puiny calls an ancient author, insisted that 
amber came from Britain, which of course is the original E/ectris, or 
Amber. Island, and Liguria. 


_. Tue western mythologists acknowledged also, that the moon was of 
amber, or at-least had a very great affinity -with it, as we have seen be- 
fore ; and the abode of the moon, her heaven or. paradise, wherein she 
sheltered hep faithful servants; they called from that circumstance LocuRE, 
seconding. to ale in his hymn to the moon, 


a Hear, O goddess! O queen! Thou giver of light, divine moon! 
‘Moon ~ with bull’s horns, travelling by night; going through the air! 
©'No@tumal moon! Torch-bearing maid! Propitious star! Encreasing, 
“ee  deereasinig ! Male arid female! Bright, fond of horses, mother of time ! 
‘ Fruit-préducifig:moon ! Amber-like, solemn, nocturnal light! Seeing 

“every things fond of night w atches, shining among beautiful stars! 
= Loving’ rest, and stolen pleasures! oO thou-gracious-fruit-producing~. 
«Lampetia! Image of night! Standing erect, in long robes4 Running’ 
win a circle f'O haste thou, prudent maid! O prosperous! O giver of de- 
« light! Propitious star! Shining with thine own light, shelter in Lo- 


‘« “cuRE ‘those who humbly call on thee.” 


ast 
jon. | 4 


(Tuts } is intirely in the style of the Beatin ics, who do not believe that 
the moon borrows her light from the sun, Though considered as a male, 
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yet she is a female deity, at the time of the conjunétion, and considered 
as such for astrological, and chymical purposes, as I have been informed; 
and it is believed by all orthodox Hindus, that those, who have faithfully 
"performed certain religious duties, at certain times of the moon’s period, 

will, with the followers of Visunv, be born again in ‘“Swetam, there to 
receive the full reward due to their attachment. | 


Locure’ js then the name of this paradise of the moon, called, in 3 
Sanscrit, Chandra-man'dalam, and positively asserted to be in ‘Swe- 
tam, or the White Island; and even to be \Sarétam itself. The abori- 
gines of 'Swetam have preserved to this day, that ancient name in 
Lloegyr, Loegria, and Logres as it is called in old French romances. 
According to some Purdn‘as, the appellation of Chandra-dwipa, which 
carries along with it the idea of amber, of which the moon is made, 
Was not confined to England, but extended over. a considerable part 
of Europe. As, for instance, when we read in the Revd, and Cumdricés 
Chandhas, that the whole zone, extending from the shores of the east- 
ern, to tlose of the western ocean, describing an arch. round the southe-. 
ern parts of Meru, is divided into nine equal parts, one of which is 
declared to be the country of the moon, at the western extremity ; it im= 
plies that this country of the moon, and of amber, was not limited to Bri- 
tain, but extended over the adjacent parts. of the continent ; and we find 
in ancient history, that Lloegyr or Liguria, included France, part of Italy 
and of Spain, and most probably a large portion of Germany. The.name_ 
of Lyguria, as belonging to Britain, or at least to a part of it, was for- 
merly used in that sense; for Himitco says positively, that the inhabi- 
tants of Britain, and from the context it appears that they were aborigines, 
were Lyrurians. Their country was of course ealled Lloegyr or Lycuria. 
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In Franée there is thé river Liger, or Ligeris, tow called the Loire, by drop- 
Pang the auiése ar 






) letter ¢> which praéticd is pretty general ; but more par- 
larly affected! by the Cette langage’ its dialeete, anid the tiodern Lait. 
ganged debtiy ababainani them: '( Phi inthe Italian, French ind Spanish 
— instead of viginti, triginta &e: ‘they say Dink, frente &c. Most 

Acient names of places, and, riyers. in, Gaul, ate moilernised in 
een mer: San river Socona is‘now called the \Soane; and Se~ 
ay zis, the Seine,}. ,behikasb 








“On the highest eee in “Lioe Wr was acity of itp name, called 
afterwards Leger-Ceaster, Ligora-Ceaster, Legra-Ceaster. It is now called. 
Leicester, for’ Leir-cester. The learned SOMNER says, that the river, 
which runs by” it, was formerly called Lear by the same contraction, 
and it is probably the "ver Lise of of the anonymous geographer. Mr. 
Somer, if I be not mistaken, places. the original town of Ligora near 
the source of the Lear, now the Soar, on the most elevated spot in 
England, and in the center of the “Chandra-Mand a alam, or sacred road. 
of Lunus, called also Eleetris, or Lohaguru, Lygguros, Lugyy and 
Tp believe'that“Liver, \the\Welsk mathe ‘of the! moon, is dérived from 
Lloegyr, by a: similar process; congenialto that pial This’ from: 
the. Latin’ Vucerejordukere) the. French have nade ipo. | 


“THE ancient Britony established in France, consider the modern name 
of the river Liger, written ‘Loire in French, 7 as _synonymous with Loar, 
the name of the moon in their dialect, In the Cornish dialect, lur signi- 
fies the moon. In Greek the moon was called Naeira,. Matra, according 
to HEsycuivs, and PLUTARCH ; the same name is pronounced Luira by 
other authors, as Hycinus. 
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_ dus island-and country of Lloegy or. Locura is probably ‘the same 
with the island of Lakeria, the; native .cepuntry . of. MENYs,and her, mon 
thes ASTYNOME, Who married Arunos,thesame probably, with Hesrenus 
or the. west, the. son of SATURN, sel ath of; Picus and, Cio, 
according. to the Chronicon~Paschale. vii eet Takai To featantiejes Saran! 








Or the island of the méofi) cheval ucbraveasilae pretty strong 

thé mytholowy of the west? for TiAncuus, “tier ie ‘Was transp 

the spirit to the islands of the departed, positively asserts, that’ a of 
them was the portion or island of the MO ns and STATIUS, , in his Thebais, 


Cie Tyas 


says, “that philosophers declared, ‘that there was. a moon, on earth, a _ Phe. 





island of the moon is casera the Pyrdn'gs to be Swerga-bhiimi or @ 
woe harry ail t . 
celestial earth: hence - we read i in /Macnosiys, tt that we are,to consider the 
a> Sn vitedr sh 


moon as an earth or region, which we might call a celestial earth, or ter- 


festrial moon ; 0): and Luranws asserts, ‘that it was the opipion o' of philoe, 
9 Si} 2a0nltf wroankiann jo 
sophers, ‘that there was a pose on earth. This idea, prevailed then 





equally i in the west, and the present passage ft from Lurariys | requires no 
ete wike vit . | 
emendation, jot 7 


boa seem 206 byrne toc antl oe belles ¢ 
As ‘Swetam thn age Svchel of Seaiciea and. of , the eee Being’ 
also,;for they are. generally, considered:as gne; itis called: his %dju-sthan, 
or the place of the refulgance of Visuwv, or inother; words ‘his Ghrita- 
sthan: for so bg and ghrita are ; SyNONYMOUS, . and signify refulgence, res- 
plendenge. “Tei is true that’ 'swweta is never called ghritas yet.it, is declared 


bad fUai¥ *f BHO iy 
to be ghrite-o or a resplendent place or island, or the same is expressed 


wf tt cae 


in other synonymous words, Such i is ‘the -resplendence of its, cliffs, and, 


that of the whole island, that it is seen at a Brest distance’, ‘and a, moras 
ah SiN OTG Gh 






i 


(t) rae p- 41. See notes also. AIRS fi. £8 ore 
(2) Macros, in Somy. Screion. p. 41 immotis, 
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pyes: cat “hardly bear it. This notion 'avose’ probably ‘fromthe shining 
whiteness of its cliffs; and strata ‘of chalk: which’ struck the Romans 
with admiration, as’ it! appears from’ CicERo’s Jetters ‘te ATtiévs; in 
which he’ calls thése’ White cliffs; mirifice mmoles, which, besides'that 
property, have in’ themsélves nothing’ very remarkable: “Tt ‘is Oprdébgble 
that chalk yas. galled creta in Latin, and the island , of that name, in 
Greece abounding also with chalk, from. its , shining 5 white, Ssolour,, or 
ghrita in. Sanserzt. , The isle af Crete, and jts adjacent Sep, ATE catied 

7 ghrita i In the Purdy as, and gheit or ghiritradasst by, the. tu ks to this 
day. But as ghrita in Sanscrit is. applied, for, the same reason, te 





a A ees 


ghee, or clarified butter, the Pauréni ics Suppose, that. its. adjacent, sea ig 
entirely of “ghee, and of, course unetuous, as the author of. the Trailécyan 
derpan a. says. BENS. a iat eens: eee Sa off ee 
-vWs bakiray “Sweta and a ie are synonymous taxing. it 18 highly’: pro~ 
bableithat !Englandiwas called:also Ghrita.oriCreta ; and indeed» ibis: de- 
elated: be: Ghritay notcas aproper name, but as anvepithet. This pro- 
pably,, and vanity also,,inductdthe Greeks to attribute.to. their own Creta, 
whatever legends belonged to the other andoriginal Creta,» Thus 'Sweta 
is represented floating at random on the surface.of the ocean like De‘doss 
and in my humble gpinion it is the original Delos, 4xxS or onn®, in Greek, 
signified originally, light, a lai Ps resplendent, manifest, conspicuous as 
light itself. The learned and ingenious Mr. Bawiy was of opinion that 
the primeval De/os did not belong to Greece, but to the Hyperboreans ; 2 and 
Lucian Tidicules the idea of those who asserted that Delos was a mass. de- 
tached from Ty inacria or Tri-ci ‘tadri. The Cretans asserted that J UPITER 
was born } in their island the Arcadians claimed the same honour, Accor 
ding to others, he was ‘only brought from some other country, and conc¢a~ 


et egg ——— 
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led; there, The Paurdnics insist that the manifestationiof, Visuny, in the. 

charaster of Crisuna, happened in ‘Swetam, on -Tri-Cata; and. the two 

yams, mentioned in the legends of the Cretan. JuriTER,, are placed, by the 

author of the Vrihat-Cat’ha, in Suvarn a-deipa ortreland. In short, ‘Sete 
val ed by the Greeks.and Romans, Ultima Creta or Leuce... 





‘In’ the Roman Hippodromus, or Circus, we find a delineation of the cos- 

miographical system of the Hindus : for Casstoponvus compares” the whole 
to heaven and ¢arth. The Spina or ridge i in the middle represented Jambu 
or the t continent, whilst the Carriere or Course formed a spiral line severt 
times tevolving: rotind the Spina. Every charioteer or horseman passed 
six thnes near the fatal meta or goal; and on the seventh, reached at last’ 
the. Ulhinra Creta, which was a spot near the barriers, marked ‘with 
chalk or creta: * Septem spatia,” says Isiporvus, “ quadrigie cuerrunt ; 
“oquibus peractis, wite’ terminus consummatur, quorum’ finis est Cre- 
“cha,id est yudicium. - Life is like the seven: spaces run by tharibteéts: 
* these being’ accomplished, there is:alsa an’ end of lifes for othe 
“‘ end of these) spaces is Crete .or dod): The inhabitants'of Atria, 
at the mouth of ‘the Po,: hada ‘river tage and certain’ marshes; 
which. ne called the seven: suas. rey 








Wars: is truly in the style of the Hindu Satins: : who assert that. every 
man after death must go to Tri-ciéta and ‘Sweéta (for they often give 
the names of ‘Sweta and. ‘Chandra to all the British Isles; though they 
belong properly to England) there to stand their trial before the king 
of “justice, ‘the Dharma-raja, ¢ except persons. either eminent for their 
holiness, or notoriously infamous, There is no oceasion for a trial in 
these cases; “they are immediately hurried away to their own respective 
places, In the Vardha-puran'a, it is declared, that pious men go, 
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after déath and’ jude ment, through: every island and zone; where they 
aréeborn again; and if they persevere, they ‘at last reach “Sweta, the’ 
Ghrit2'or -resplendent'island; thére to remain, for a certain time, in pro- 
portion to theittierits;;when'they are born again in the in of Jambu 
or se the land oftmerits 'anddemerits, i009 6) 


LiKE ‘Swetam or Ghrita, this Ultima Creta was the principium et fi inis, 
the beginning and ‘the’end, ee their Worldly pilgrimage, of which their 
courses were a “ively fridge. * Chik¥Sostom makes use of. the same al- 
legory: ; and calls ‘the barrier Léuké Synénymous with Creta. ‘The spiral 
line which the racers ‘described, ahd Which ‘was seven times involved, evi- 
dently alludes to the sever riarhow s¢ seis: “and for this’ reason they called it 
Euripus. ‘Though: thiese sever! 1 Beas,” and the seven islands, be described 
In the Hi nd ‘system “ass 50 many’ concent bal’ citcles and zones, yet in. 
some Purdn as, they are: represented as forming a spiral line. ‘This 
Ultima Créta, or Leuké, being thus placed at the furthest extremity of the 
world, answers obviously to our “Stodta'in the: Roman and original system, 
‘but will’by no means agree With thé Grecian Crete. The famous plant 
dictamnus, supposed to grow iti ‘Crete! is posi tively asserted, in the Ram- 
dyena, to be a native, of our. Girita; or at-least a plant’ with similar pro- 
perties. For ‘Hanuma'n ‘was directed to» fetch it thence, to cure. the 
wounds which LacsHMan A hagl received in) battle, 


‘We observed before, that the White Ilana was also denominated 
Rajata, Arjata, Rupa-vara, R 2 aupy 1,0r the Silver Island; to these names 
‘we must also add that of Tara or Tar, which implies the same thing. 
The name of the whole country is Tar-d/sa or silver country, and it is 


‘Tepresented as such: and though it be not mentioned under that name 
| N 
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in any Sanscrit ‘book, yet from. the ‘context it is certainly admissible, 
- This hasan ‘obvious affinity with the Tartessis of ‘the ancients, which 
they placed at random, beyond the columns of Hercuues, as usual, If 
we find a town thus called, at the mouth ‘ofthe river Betis, it was pro- 
bably from its being the emporium or'staple-for merchants, to-and from 
the real Lar-desa or  Rextesses. 





‘Dene existence of a town. called, Testers, at the tai of the river 
Hees is very uncertain; STRABO speaks, of it ima Mi doubtful manner. 

“* It seems,” says he, « that the ancients called: the river Batis Tartessus. 
« They say that there was a town of the same name, and that the coun- 
“ try about it was called Tartessis,”” The river flowed from the silver 
peak, and Sresicuonvs _Jumbles together, the silver mountain, the river 
Tartessus, and the island of Erytheia, which ERatostHEnes calls properly 
enough Tartessis. Tartesis, from Tardes’ 4, signifies the silver country, as 
| Erytheia from Aryatcya. .ARcanTuoNIus, or thé silver king, reigned 
over Tartessis: and the kings. of the silver island are called Riupa-d'hara 
in the Virthat-Cat’hd, and their wives Hémalatd, the golden eneepens,- 
and their daughters R | 








upa-lata, or the silyer creepers: 


Tie White Isléndis said, in'the: Puranas. But more particularly in the 
ero sates a, to be in thé ttram tir, or borders of the White Sea,. 
er Calodad’hi the sea of ‘CALA or Pivto: that is to say, reckoning : 
from: the continent: for V7 ajra or Vadra, Scotland, is said, in the same 
book, to be om the other #zr or border. The compiler of the above trea- 
tise says, that, by the tir of the White Island; we must understand a 
Space of eighteen yojanas, or 8st miles. This is to be understood all 
along the sea shores, and both within the land, and without at sea: so 
_. that every island at sea, or distri@ on shore, within these limits, is said to. 
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be in ‘the Cshtratéram, or on the borders or skirts of Cshira, or the White 
Island. ‘The skirts -of the Silver Island might, »with equal’ propriety, be 
spans Tara-tivam or Tar-tir,. as it meee be pronounced in conversation. 


~_ANorHER name for tiram is Cach’ba. This signifies, they say, @ low 
swampy. shore or.tiram: but this interpretation is far from, being adhered 
to in India; and whether we consider it as the name of a part. of Swetam . 
simply, or as implying only its shores, isa matter of.no consequence in 
the present case. 


"Tas name is applied’ to some extensive distri of the British Isles, im 
the Vdyii; and Vardha-purdnas. In the firstis a list.of mountains, rivers 
and fiationsiCéti-mala or Europe; and’the author begins’ first with-the 
- Tatsuchas, probably the Tectosace; then. he proceeds’ to the nations 
called Sar 
find ‘the Carambhavas, the Cuchas, Swetas, Suvarn'atatacas, (who live 
in’ the tat or tir of Suvarn'a or Ireland, ) the Ss wetangas &c. 






udrantaracas, that is to say, living, in the ocean: there we 


In the Vardha-puran a, the Cuchas are called, in’ some.manuscripts, 
Cunchas ; but the true reading, according. to the-learned, is either Cucha 
or Cach’ha; and they are inclined to admit the latter, the other readings 
being without any etymological meaning, which ought not to be the case. 
Besides, Cach'ha answers to the Sunarw atatacas, or those who: live on 
the borders of Suvarna; and herein all manuscripts, and in ,every. book 
in. which it is mentioned, it is always joined with the.‘Swetas, in this 
manner, Cach ‘ha-S weta, or the Sweto-Cach'has ; in like manner we .say 

V olcar-Tectosages, Anglo-Saxons: and_whether.we read Cucha, Cacha_or 
Cach’ha, is of no consequence. In India; the.country to the east of ithe 
Indus, along the sea shore, is called in the maps Cutch, but its Sanscrit 
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name is acknowledged ‘to be Cach’ha; yet it is sometimes written ‘Cache: 
and Cucha: ; The name of iCoehiri.is derived from the »same -sources;and 
they call it, in'/nedia; Cach’ha»Bunder, or the harbour of. Cach’ha: Maha- 
Cuch'ha is the country to the north of Guzarat ; Chuta-Cach’ha is to the 
north-east of Multa, along the banks of “the ‘siZdz Oe Sutluje ; and 
Cach’ha near the sea seems to be the. Coiista of Exraniy” ' The Cach’ha 





' or rather Cach han i in the plural number, the Cacli’ hans," ‘oF thosé ith a on 


the Cach*ha or sea shores, are pethaps the Cossini, Ostint’ or Osifani of the 
ancient geographers, whose name should be Costian?. ~ Hence’ perhaps 
the Gorgdnes, who lived in the White-Island,. were. called Kysiing.@) In 
the Cshetra-Same sa,-a geographical treatise, according to the. system. of 
the followers of Jana, Cach’ha'is mentioned'as. a. famous country. in jthe 
west; and the compiler. sings twice and twice, dwigdn-dwiga n as.nsual, its 
praise, under the titles of. Cach’ha; Su-Cach’ha, the most excellent Lachika; 
Mahd-Cach'ha,Cach'ha the great; Gich’ha-Vij yaya, Cachiha the. victorious. 
From Cach ‘ha or Cutch are probably derived . the denominations of Kust, 
Kuste, Coste, and Coast, for the sea shore, in all the en of the Gothic 
language." This word is also’ ‘pronounced Costera, in ancient t records of 
the tenth, and eleventh and precedliig’ centuties; and i is, 7 believe, sot. 
times used in French, as Costiere’ or colitre. Cach ha signifies also low 

marshy ground : and as hogs’ delight in ‘stich places, ’ ‘they are called in 
‘Sanscrit, Cach’ha and Cuchhan Woras which ate still révained in the F rench 
Tahguage ( Cochoy ). “ Cachthnstir' signifies the borders OF Cach'ha; consi- 
dered either as a’ country, or as implying ‘the lands adjacent to the water 
lge, and both words were in sab in'the west! the Greeks said terma for 






: EE 1G; 05 B5;" | siipsepi 16 =f {a8 
() 4Escur1, in Prometu. Soluto, as cited hy Sipe, 
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tiram, the Latians terminus. It was threm, thrim im Gothick; and the 


English word to trim, in its original sense, is derived from it. 


_ Tue Tin islands were certainly within the tir of Swetam, and of Cach- 

‘ha; from that circumstance they were probably denominated Cach’ha-tir. 
Thus they say in India, Jungle-terry, (Jangal-ert,) or distri€ts within the 
tir, or on the borders of the jungles or woods. Hence the white lead or tin, 
that came from those islands, was called Cassiteris by the Greeks; Kaster in 
Suio-Gothics Castira in Chaldaic,and Arabic. In India, at least in Sanscrit, 
tin is called Tiram: Tir-trapu, and Rangamare also other names for it ; 
but Rangam is generally used in the spoken dialeéts: and Tir-trapu sig- 
nifies the tin, that comes from the é¢r or t¢ram or extremities of the world. 


- ‘Swe'TaM is repeatedly declared to be the abode of resplendence and 
refulgence, as we have observed before. Cirn'n‘a in Sanscrit is a most ap- 
posite term for this ; and it seems that ‘Swetam was known under that name 
in the west, SrePHanus of Byzantium, and PALZpuatus place an island 
called Cyrene near the columns of Hercues. Puorcus, says the latter, was’ 
a native of Cyrene, and his kingdom was beyond these pillars. Puorcus will 
appear, in the course of this work, to be Vanana or Varanaca, the boar 
of the Purdn'as, who was born in ‘Sweta the resplendent. Cirnna or Cy- 
yene is connected with the fables of the Hesperides, and Gorgonis placed 
by Pinpar and Apottoporus, among the Hyperboreans. Thus it ap- 
pears that ‘Sweia was the western Cerne, The White Island in the 
southern Tyi-cit’a, answering to ‘Sweta in the west, is the island of Su- 
matra; which, as well as the peninsula of Malacca,is supposed, by the Pau-_ 
ranics, the Nubian geographer and others, to be adjacent to the great | 
island of Sanc’ha, part of which retains to this day its ancient name, being 
called Zingis, Zeng &c. The island of Sumatra is then the eastern Ce) ne, 
O 
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supposed also to be adjacent to the coasts of Africa, and the island? of 
Sumatra is also called the island of the moon, as well as the islands on 


the eastern coast of Africa.) 


Ir is declared, in the Purdzas, that the White Island is incapable of 
decay, and is never involved in the destruction and ruin, which happens 
at each renovation of the world ; except the last, when every thing will be 
absorbed into the Supreme Being, who will remain alone. The White 
Island and mountain is then the same, in which lived Evenor and his 
wife Leucirre, or the white goddess, according to Prato: and from the 
context this island was certainly in the west. Neprune married their 
daughter Ciito, and had by her Hesperus, who was thus called because 
he was born in the west. Hesperus had a daughter called Creta, pro- 
bably because she was born in this Ultima Creta. Some assert, that the 
Grecian island of that name was thus called after her. 


V. Tue White Island is also called the dwipa of ‘Sdca or ‘Sécam; 
which is the same with Seaxum or Sazum, as it was pronounced by our 
ancestors; or more properly, the White Island was part of Sdcam, as it is 
positively declared in the Matsya and Vardha-purdn‘as. From these two 
Puranas it is put beyond doubt, that the British Isles are to be understood 
by ‘Sdcam : perhaps some adjacent parts of the continent are also to be 
meluded under this denomination. | 


In the Matsya-purdn'a we read, that in the dwipa of ‘Saca is Rajate- 
mahan-Astogiri, called also Scémaca, or the country or island of the moon. 
There the gods obtained the Amrit, and from thence Garu'pa carried it 


aay for Pied spother Seiler tae is a \, phrase... which 'E- 
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fifies, that the country or island of Rajata or silver, is the same with the 
great Astagiri, or mountain behind which the sun disappears. 


Iw ‘Sa'cam is Jaladhara, a large mountainous country, called also Chan-~ 
dra. This is Ireland; and instead of Chandra we should read Surya, as we 
shall see hereafter. ‘Fhere is also the mountain’ of Ambiceya, and that of 
Ramya, called Vibhrdja and Césava, from which proceeds Vayu; or in 
other words it is the place of his abode. This is placed in the north-west, 
at the furthest extremities of the world, in allthe Purawas; for Vayuis 


the guardian of the north-west quarter. Jalad'héra is also placed there, 


and declared to-be near the mountains of Loca /oca, which surround the 
world. In the Varaha-purana we read; “ in ‘Saca is the Jalad’ hara 
« mountain: near it is “Sweteca, or the white mountain, or island, called 
« also ‘Sata-Sringa, or with ar hundred peaks (but in other Purawas this 
* is said to be only a part of it).” Rajata-girt (in some copies Jantugtit) 
or the silver mountain orisland, is the same with ‘Sweia, according to 
the other Puranas: this is called also ‘Saca-gir?, or the mountainous 
country of the ‘Sacas. “ Then Ambiceya, called V ibhraja, Ce sart and 
«“ Varshant,from which Vayu proceeds. In the middle of ‘Sdca is the 
«“ great*Saca tree.” It is also declared, in the Cumdricd-c’han'da, that the 
island of ‘Sécam belongs to Va’ yu, and that he resides there. 


Tuts is also confirmed in the Crishna-janma-c'han'da, a section of 
the Brahma-Vaivartta. Parvati having fled on account of some petty 
quarrel with her consort Mana -pEVA, the world was in great distress, 
and the poor husband also. He searched for her in vain for along time, 
when he went to Visanu, ‘and unbosoming himself, begged he would 
assist in the search. Thus Hari or VisHnu and TRI-NETRA OF ‘SIVA 
with three eyes, travelled all over the world; but they found her not. 
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They were then at the extremity of the world, and both wept for grief 
and sorrow. Their tears formed a large lake, called Asru-tirt’ha, or the 
place of worship near the Tearfu/ lake or pool. Itis to the west of the 
Asto-giri, behind which the sun disappears, near the Acshaya-ve'ta, the 
Vata or Indian fig tree, incapable of decay. They found her at last; 
and being reconciled, ‘Siva and Parvari travelled from dwipa to dwipa, 
dallying all the way ; till they came back to Canchana-bhumf, or the land of 
gold, called also Canchana-dwipa, near the roots of the beayptiful Vag 
tree, close to the sea shore, in the Pushpa-ca'nana, or flowery grove, which 
resounds with the humming of the proud Bramara, a sort of Fucus, or 
rather large black bee, and with the notes of the Cocila or Cuculus, and 
remarkable for its fragrant breezes. There he made her many presents; 

and remained with her an hundred years, unknown to the world. They 
returned at last to the house of Dacsua, who was 50 pleased to see them 
again, that he presented them with a self moving car, the work of Visva- 
Carma or Twasuta’. Highly delighted with this present, they set off, 
and travelled in it, till they reached again the ocean, where they stopped 
once more, under the V’a'ta tree, near the Asta-giri mountain. Cr¥sHna 
having related this story to Rapua’, proposes te her to follow their 
example. Canchana-bhiumi, or the land of gold, is the same with Cane 
chana-dwipa, or the golden island, or Hiran‘ya and Suvarn‘ya, which is 
Ireland; near which, in the sea, according to some, and close to the sea 
shore, according to others, is the famous Calpa-vricsha, or tree of know. 
ledge and plenty. The lake of tears is in Canchana-dwipa, near the 
Va'ta tree, to the west of, and not far from, the Astagiri, called also 
Rajata-Mahdn-Astagiri, or the famous Astagiri: mountain, in the Silver 
or White Island, - | , 
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Aub these ‘particulars prove that’ “Swéta or? Rajata is: the’saine with 
‘Scam ina’ more limited sense, and also part of ‘Saca-dwipa in a more: 
extensive one. Besides, Nandi, the bull of ‘Siva, is said, in the Ambica~ 
Chanda, a seCtion of the Scanda-purdna, to rule in the Amyitcara island, 
or Electris, in. the White Sea, -This_is the same. with the, White 
Island, called Electris. by Soracus, according t to Puy: candi it is called 
also Amritd-shayam, the abode or place of Amrit, in the Mahd- ~ Bharata. 
In the same book, he is said to rule in “Saca; or rather himself and com- 
panions collectively, called the JV andi-gan as. These are probably the 
Mentores or Minotauri i in the island of Scheria or White Island, who killed 
pal int the fitsta attentpt made by the Pheacians to'scttle in that island. 


“Iris ; said in the Puranas, that the gods having been frightened by 
the Daitya. Mahishasura, or the demon in the shape of a buflaloe, and 
called in the Deccan, and by Sig. Bayes, Maidhasur, they fled to the 
White. Island as usual, to claim. the protection of Hari or Visunu: but 
in the Vdmana-purén'a, this island i is called Sdca, because it is really the 


sale. 


Tue Astagiri mountain is the sante with that called Chandracanta + for 
itis declared that the sun disappears in the west behind them. ‘They are 
also placed in the’ same latitude from the context, and at the furthermost 
extremity of the world. The Astagiri is called Chandra~anta, and Chan 
drédaya, because the’ moon in her monthly course rises behind it; and they 
must be the’same: for where the sun disappears, there the moon makes 
her first appearatice; and according to the Pauranics, the moon is just 
seen creeping at-that time on the shoulders of the sun, and appearing on 
his forehead. Hence Siva; or the sun, in the west, is represented with the 
crescent'on his forehead, under the name of Chandra-Cantes wara-Mahé> 

i P 
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dtna. - According to:the\cantext of the Purdn‘as, 
salled ‘Sd¢am from the: ‘Sdeas,, who ‘conquerec 


the White Iskind was 





“ty the Varéka-purén’a, as we observed before, Sweta is : Pagid Sica, 
and i is ‘also said to be part of Sica ia more extensive acceptation. Phen’ 
afterwards Botlr ‘Stuctam and” S‘dcam’ are’ put’ in’ the’ sixth’. place, 
therwise there inact 





where’ “they are ‘to be considered” as - ‘one: ot 
eight islands, ‘which is ab Heretival fissertion, © RF OU 2 


Peng AQ) arreil 

ices eitieditade. placed: Jambi, -C 2 Gime, or _Gomady 
‘Sdlmala,Crauncha, ‘Swéta-Sdea. and Puskcara, In order. ta, ‘Save, the 
-orthodoxy of this passage, two must be joined, and considered as one. 
This is easily done; from the’ above passages of thie’ V ardha-purdna 
itself, and from the Matsya-purdn'a,”’ A few lines after, ‘Swetam and 
‘Sdcam_ seem indeed to be considered as ‘two distingt islands, Visunu is 
introduced saying, “ whatever n man fin ‘Jambue or India, has attached him- 








ca self to me by the practice of religious duties, ‘for the space of twelve 
“years, will be born again in the dwipa of Cusha, in the house of a rich 


“cman;) and the gods-will baw to-him; : >From’ thisi:deepahewill trais- 


_ migrate into Gomayam or Gomeda-dwipa, or) Placslia-duitpfia,’ and there 
“will: be king -for as many. years, as:there-are: pacesyin: the whole length 
“of that dwipa. He will-then: be translated, for a)certain time, into 
“* heaven: from heaven: he -will be: born again:in:'Séémala;. where he will 
“enjoy every pleasure. for: eleven:thousand; and elevenchundred. years: 
“and then willbe a king for twelve:thausand more, He: will:then returri 
* to Goméyam, and afterwards go intomy own heavens among 'the Vishnu 
“:focas, where he will! remain for: as-mahy years, as there are drops:of 
“ water falling from. the: body-ofia: man, when: bathing. From: thence: he 
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e. will go into thedaiipa of Crawncha; andfrom Cratinchd-to Swetd, through > 
«< the efficacy of -his own righteousness.” BHAGAVAN or VisuNu omits: 
Pusheara, the seventh dwipa, because he has no power there, as it belongs 
to Branma’. ‘Hence, in Ceylon, the followers of Bupp'HA, who is Visunu, 
acknowlédge only’ six inférior or terrestrial paradises, throtigh which men 
pass after death; and are judged by Yamies-Rv’ HA or Yama, who resides’ 
in the ‘sixth ‘paradise, or the divipa of ‘Sdcam, according ‘to Captain 
Manony.” “ But,” says Buacavan, “I will tell you, What becomes of 
en truly, religious; they go at once into heaven, there to remain for 
“as, many. years, as there are atoms of dust i in a whirlwind: from heaven, 
“ -they,descend in into the dwipa of ‘Sdca; where they will be kings for a long, 
«« _ time: after which they. will transmigrate into the dw7pa of. 'Sweta” 
Li 
Tr would “appear from this, that ‘Sweta i is different from ‘Sdcam : Bir in 
that case there would be eight primary islands, which, being. conformable 
0, fhe system of the followers o of Bo DD'HA, would be an heretical asser= 
tion. Two out of the eight islands must in reality, be but one ; and from the 
authority of this Purdn' a, which surely cannot militate against itself, and 
| from the authority of other Purdn’ as also, ‘Swetam is either the same with. 
} Stécam or part of i it The sense, then, according to my learned friends here, 
who at first indeed were not a little puzzled, is plain and obvious. Tru- 
ly religious people transmigrate at once from Jambu or India, into ‘Sacam 
or the British Isles in general, and after remaining a long time there, they 
ultimately go to ‘Swetam, which is here represented as the Ultima Creta: 
the wished for goal, where they are to:remain, with a divitte body, in the 
ers of the “sp hg » never to seogpracieal o till the dis- 
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solution of the world,’ Besides, there are-three paradises called “Swe'ta; 
the celestial ane inthe air) the 9. rea and a’ so > the infernal one: 


o 


“Tuese hiss manatee were not unknown to the western mythologiats: 
for some placed the elysium under ground, as VirGit: others on the 


surface of the earth, as Homer; and others again in the air. But many 
learned men in. India believe, that there is but one elysium, and that 
on the surface of the earth. 


5 r] 
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“Tue meaning of thé above passage would then be, that truly religi- 


ous men go at once into ‘Sacam. the terrestrial N Sancta - after ‘which 


oul by 
they are translated into the heaven of Visunu, or ‘Swelam the celestial, 


called the Gé-licas: and the geography of which is the same ‘exactly 
with that of the terrestrial Swetam, but upon a larger scale . for these 


three ‘Swétams appear as so many sections of an inverted cone, ike 
Meru, to which they are compared. The Sdnscrit expression of Scverga- 


bhimi, or celestial earth or re egion, is perfectly syhonymous with our 

terrestrial paradise, since the word paradise is become - . Synonymous 
A! 

with heaven, the abode of the blessed. The terrestrial moon of divines 


in the west, is the island of the moon, which Was a terrestrial heaven. 


Besides this, they had also, according to Mac RoBIUSs, a celestial earth or ‘ 
if 
region, which they were apt to mistake for the moon: “Dut this was no 


other than the Golocas of the Hindus, exaétly aPOve the terrestrial moon 
or ‘Swetam, in the air. 


CHRIsTIAN divines, and Jewish commentators. who reason sometimes 
conformably to certain ideas once prevailing, and probably the remains 
of some old system. throw some light on this subjeét. Exocn was 
translated into a ‘terrestrial paradise, or Swerga-bhimé; of this there 


as 
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scan be no doubt, says Cardinal Bertarmin; for had he been trans- 
lated into the celestial earth or paradise, he could meyer come back 
to teach the Gentiles. This paradise, according to Jewish divines, or 
at least the Essenians, a most religious, and also learned sect of them, 
was situated in the west, beyond the ocean. As the situation of Enocu, 
during the flood, would have been at best, but a very disagreeable one ; 
learned commentators, like the Paurdn‘ics, soon recollected that this ter- 
restrial paradise is by no means liable to the vicissitudes, which desolate 
at certain periods the rest of the globe. Others thought that Enocu 
“was in that celestial earth or region above the highest mountains, and 
‘near the path of the moon. CoRNELIUS A Lapipe places it in the air, 
where Enocu lives, with many other devout people, among whom are 
‘the nine persons, who never tasted death, according to the Zalmudists. 
The daughter of Prarao, and EsEDMELECH, the negro, are among 
them: but the Hindus reckon only seven of these privileged persons. 
Those, who take the Wew Jerusalem in a material and literal sense, place 
it in the third heaven or story, like the upper ‘Swétam: others in the hea- 
ven of the-moon, ‘but not in the moon, exactly like the celestial ‘Swetam, 
‘or the Gélécas of the Hindus: and Chandra-Mand alam in Sanscrit implies 
the heaven, .or rather the path of the moon. 


“SWETAM Was denominated ‘Sdcam, from the ‘Sacas or ‘Sacs, who.con- 
quered that island, and settled there. The faét of the ‘Sacas being in pos- 
session of that island.at an early period, js mentioned in this same Purana, 
called Vardha. BuaGavan or Visunu, is introduced mentioning seve- 
ral privileged places in India, the wonderful powers and efficacy of which 
are such, that, whatever man dies there, even accidentally, whether clean 
| or unclean, righteous or unrighteous, immediately transmigrates into 


Q 
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‘Swetam, and becomes a king, or at least a great man there. One of these 
famous places is the Céca-muc’ha-nanda/a in the mountains to the north 
of India. 


THERE, was a man, who lived on flesh, and went to Cocd-muc’ha: there 
he caught a fish; a syéna, or falcon, snatched it hastily from his hands ; 
but let it fallon Cocad-muc’ha. The fish transmigrated Immediately, and 
_was born the son of king ‘Saca: he was strong and beautiful. This flesh- 
eater gave then a piece of flesh to his wife to’ dress it: a grid’hra, or 
vulture, attempted to-carry it away, but the flesh-eater brought her down 
_Wwith an arrow, and she fell and died at Cécd-muc’ha. She transmigrated, 
and was born the daughter of the king of Indra-puri. When of age 
_ they were married, and their nuptials celebrated at ‘Saca~Ananda-pura 
or “Saca-Nandana-pura. The husband was regularly troubled every day 
at noon, with the head-ache. Physicians, and men highly skilled in the 
sacred books, were convened in vain. His wife asked. him, what his ill- 
ness.could be owing to. “ It is necessary,” says he, “ that you should 
“know before, the history of my birth; and of this I will inform you, 
“if you will accompany me to Cocd-muc’ha.” She went to her father 
and mother-in-law, to ask leave for both to go there. They at last gave 
their consent with infinite reluétance, and after journeying a long time, 
they arrived at Cvcd-muc’ha. The husband began to dig the ground, 
and brought up bones. «“ These,” says he, “‘ these are my bones ina 
ff former generation. I was then a fish; a bird of prey seized me by 
“ the head. The head-ache, you see, was occasioned by the deep im- 
“ pressiomof his talons.” He was there cured, according to the context, 
of his head-ache by going to the Coca-mand alam ; he obtained the eight 
Sidd’his, and returned to. Sweta-dwipa. “ Thus,” says Buacavayn 
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or Visunv, “every one of those, who attach themselves to me, and 
« die at the Cécd-man‘dala, go to 'Sweta-dwipa or the White Island. The 
“ inhabitants of ‘Saca-nandana-pura, on hearing of this wonderful -and 
ad miraculous account, renounced. the world,, and obtained mocsha or 
« eternal bliss, Thus ultimately the fish, and the bird of prey, were 
« reunited to me. Thus I have related to you the. wonderful story of 
« king 'SAcA. Whoever; like him, goes to the- Cocd-mand ala, obtains 
« the eight.Sidd ‘his. 


"Tue king of the ‘Sacas, being simply called ‘Saca, or MAHA-SACA ; 
implies that he was the first king of the 'Sacas in Swétam; otherwise he 
would have been called ‘Saca-pait. “This is the rule, though probably 
not always striétly adhered to. ‘Sdcaya-mandana, his capital, or more 
properly ‘Saca-nandana, signifies the delight of king “Saca, like the 
German, fust, in composition. Tliere were four towns called Mundana, 
all in the west according to the Purdn'as. Of these, two were in 
‘Swetam; and out of the four, three belonged to Gan'es'a. The first 
and most ancient of these three, was in the Jcshw ‘or Euxine Sea: 
the second in ‘Swétam, belonging to GANESsA is called Swa-Nandana- 
“puri, or the self delighting city. The situation of the third is very 
obscurely mentioned, and of course is not easily ascertained: but it 
is said ‘in the text, that this place is at, or near, the sthan of Ma- 
ya’DEVA. . There is no date affixed to this legend; neither is there any 
circumstance, which might assist In fixing the time of the conquest of 
‘“Swetam by the “Sacas. The ‘Sacas are often mentioned in the Puramas, 
as a most powerful natiom: their name is often introduced, but in general 
terms only, and any thing material or interesting is seldom recorded of 


them. They are spoken of in terms by no means derogatory, or disres- 
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pectful: though they are considered -as heretics, and ranked of -course 
among the impure tribes, 32 ce ' 


“Tney are represented as living originally in the countries bordering on 
the Chacshu or Oxus. We find them afterwards spreading’ themselves 
into Persia: and in the Harivansa, setion the + sth, we find that RAJA 
Banu was worsted by the ‘Sacas, and the greatest part of his country 
taken from him by them, in conjunétion with the % avanas, those of 
Camboja or Gazni, the Paradas, Palilavas, the Haihayas or Persians, and 
the Tala-janghas, His son SaGara, having obtained the Agneyastram, or 
fire arms, (whatever they were,) from Aurva-Risnt, attacked the ‘Sacas 
and the confederates, and after several bloody conflicts, obliged them to 
submit. He wanted ‘to extirpate the whole race; but they applied to the 
sage Vasisutua, who pacified SAGARA in some measure, and granted them 
life. on very harsh conditions. -He ordered the Yavanas to shave their 
heads entirely; the ‘Sacas‘half only ; "he spared the Cambéjas, but shaved 
the beards of the Pah/avas, and forbad them all to perform the piijé¢ and 
homa, according to the usual rites of the Cshetiris or Warriors, to which 
class they belonged. It was.at that time, according to learned Pandits, 
that the ‘Sacas began their emigrations toward the ‘west; and this is cer 
tainly probable enough. Ra'ya Ba‘nu and his son SaAcara, according to 
the genealogical seale prefixed to my essay on the chronology of the 
Hindus, lived about 2000 years before the Christian era. The ‘Sacas, 
who lived to the north of ‘the Danube, declared to Heroportus, that from 
their first settlement in that country, to the invasion of Dartus, there 
_ Were exactly 1000 years, neither more nor less. This shows that they did 
not speak at random, and that their reckoning may be depended on; 
This places their permanent settlement in that part of the country, ex. 
actly 1508 before CHRIST, 
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TuoucH we cannot fix the time of the conquest of the White Island by 
the ‘Sacas; yet we find it asserted in the Puran'as, that they were in 
possession of it, at least of a great part of it, in the time of Crisuwa. 
Ehave shown before, that Crisuna lived 1370 B. C. and that te was born 
probably 1429 before our era. He married at the age of twenty, and 
his son ‘SAMBA was about twenty also, when eighteen. families of 
Brahmens went from the White Island to India, and these were ‘Sacas. 
‘This partial conquest is attested by the Paurdn'ics: for the king of 
Indra-puri, whose daughter married the son of king ‘Saca,. was not # 
Saca or saxon, but a native prince of the White Island 


-. Wit regard to emigrations and colonizations, we are apt to entertain 
ideas, which, in my humble opinion, are far from being. correct. We 
generally, suppose that no emigration can take place, but when a country 
is overstocked. with inhabitants; and then colonization takes place, only 
by approximation, that is to say, the nearest empty spot is colonized first. 
It appears, however, from history, that in general the numerous tribes, 
which emigrated, did) not always advance in so slow, and regular a 
manner. Many other reasons, besides that of an overgrown population,. 
determined.:them to emigrate. Factions at home, feuds between the 
leading men. of a tribe, variety of opinion in religious matters, which 
always, but more particularly at these early times, ran very high, oblig- 
ed the weakest, . or those morc peaceably inclined, to emigrate. These 
would naturally remove as far as convenient, to distant countries, leaving 
a vast tract of uncultivated lands, between them and. their oppressors, 
like a barrier.. These barriers became at last part of the general system 
of politics in Ewrope, and were made use of by the most fierce and war- 
like tribes in Germany... Tacitus has however greatly exaggerated the 
R 
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the horizon, and which aé like a coloured ‘glass, the sun appears de: 
prived of its rays and splendor. It seems that TwasuTa’ was ‘a little 
awkward at first: for it is declared, that it took him a hundred years to 
perform this operation, and the ‘sun’s facé “félt so sore after it, that 
TWasuTa was obliged to besmear it with such drugs as are used in India 
for sores and contusions: hence the ,sun’s_ bloated appearance in the 


evening. 


Twasuta’ is now much more expert, and every evening the business 
is soon expedited, when the sun in his night dress immediately. disappears 
with his consort behind the Astagiri in ‘Swétam. WNu-csnusua’or NEHA- 
LENIA goes to live with the sun on the seventh day of the black half of 
Magha, answering in the year 1802 to the fifteenth of January; and she 
leaves him the seventh of Srdvana, or the twenty-first of July. 


Tne word NEHALenya’ is never used in the room of Ni-csHUBHA’: it is 
however a Sanscrit. word Na-nazina’, and perfectly synonymous with 
Ni-csnusua’. [have adopted it, as NEHALENYA' a derivative form, is 
the name of a goddess peculiar to Britain and to some. adjacent countries, 
as Holland; where her statue was found, and is described by Montrau- 
con, and I believe by several other authors. - 


- Twasurta’, having thus obtained the fiery rays.of the sum, applied:the 
element of fire to his own purpose ; introduced it into his own shop; and 
was thus enabled to fabricate. all his tools, and implements : for before that 
ime, there was.no.such a thing as T¢ja, resplendence, light or fire in. the 
world, except that of the sun, which it was’ almost impossible to come at, 
till a favourable opportunity offered itself to TwasuTa, who eagerly seized 
it, and obtained by gentle means; what PaoMETHEVs got by stealth; and 
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for which he was severely punished. The sun, after he was shorn of his 
rays, had no objection to his father-in-law keeping them, and appropria- 
ting them to whatever use he thought proper. be iee 


Tue next legend from the Bh avishya-purdn'a is most curious and 
interesting to us. It certainly tends to prove, not only. an early con- 
mexion between the White Island, and India; but also that there is a 
tribe of Brahmens in India to this day, actually descended from a sa- 
cerdotal race residing originally in the White Island. ‘There can be no 
question about the genuineness of this legend, as it is well known to 
learned and even unlearned Brahmens in'general. Learned men in India 
readily acknowledge, that the hrathmenical tribes are by no means native 
of that country; they came from the north, and entered India, through 
the pass of Hari-dwdr; and their first settlement was at Canya-cubja or 
Canoge. This they readily acknowledge, though they cannot prodyce 
any documents on that subject from their sacred books, 


a THEY also acknowledge, that the light of revelation came from the 
west, and that the Vedas reside in the White Island in human shapes. 
This notion is openly avowed in their sacred books: as well as, that 
the fundamental mysteries of their religion, are intimately connected 
with the White Island; and that ‘the momentous events, which took 
place in consequence of them, either to create the world, or to bring 
on the regeneration of mankind, and show them. the path to heaven 
and eternal bliss, agtually came to pass in the White Island, or its 
adjacent sea. However explicit this legend and several others may ap- 
pear; yet we are too well acquainted with the Pauranics to-put any 
reliance uponthem, and to consider them as sufficient authority. The 
S 
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White Island is. the holy land. of the Hin ‘sy and to it they refer every 
thing ;.and they have made of it a sort of fairy land. Even the chalk with 
which they mark their foreheads must come from the, White Island, no 
other would answer their purpose. Accordingly, they suppose that Visunu 
and several holy men brought numerous lumps of it at different times: 
and scme of: these, particularly that at Dwa'raca’, are as large as any 
county in England. 


We may admit that some sacerdotal tribes are really ‘Sacas, and that 
they came from the west: perhaps, as asserted, in the time of Crisuna: but 
that they came from the W hite Island, as well as the Vedas, is questiona- 
ble. _Certainly itis by no means impossible; but it requires stronger 
proofs of its being true. As I do not write history, let us proceed to 
the legend itself. 


“© Ty the Duipa of Fambu is the ‘Adya-sthana'm : in this island of Jambu 
“are three st’ha'ns of the suit, the first called Indrava'n, the second Man- 
“ dara, and the third Ca‘lapriyam, as every body knows: but there is a 
+ fourth revealed to mankind by BrayMa’, in the fat or countries border- 
« ing on the Chandra-bha'ga’, or Ching’b: it is called ‘Sa'mba'-pura, or the 
c town of ‘ Sam ba’, This place is incapable of decay ; and there the sun 
** resides. 


“Sapa Gs" the: son of Va'su-peva-Crisuna, Born into him from 
« Jampavatr, daughter of the bear Jama, slain by him. ‘Sa’msa was 
«proud ; He met one day Durva'sas, a cholerie saint. and made wry faces 
*athim. The holy man cursed hini, and wished that he might become a 
“Teper. Soon after NARADA Came to see Crisuna, and spoke much in 
“praise of “SAMBA; “all your wives,” says he, “admire hin much.” 


—_ 


f 
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Crisana was much nettled atthis; and goitig into the secret apartments, 
he fourid ‘Sa’msA there, and cursed him. ‘“Sa’mza, falling at his feet, 


« humbled himself; and the father, relenting, forgave him ; but the curse 


we 


= 


of the Rishi was not to be'so easily removed; and in consequence of it a 
piece of iron was produced in his belly. Crisuwa advised him to direct 


‘his prayers to the sun: this he did; and wascured. He placed the image 


of the sun onthe banks of the Chandra-sarita, or Chin-ab; and as it was 
the first place erected in Jambu in honor of the sun, it was from that cir- 
cumstance, called Adya-st'hanam. Among the twelve suns, he chose 
Mitra for the good of mankind: helice this place is called Mttra-padam, 
or at the feet of Mirra, or at the friendly feet.” Thus at the court of 


the Grand Lama they sate most excellent feet; at the court of da; 
the golden feet. | 
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« SAMBA ‘asi obtained Jeave from his. father to withdraw into for- 
ests, there to dedicate himself to the service of the sun, he forsook 
Dwaraca, and soon reached the northern shores of the sea of the gulph 
of Cutch, and safely travelled to the banks of the Chandra-bhaga, a 
great river which he crossed., Then he went into Mitra-van or the 


forest of Mitra, where isa sacred pool, well known tothe three worlds. 


There he fasted in honor of the sun, performing the guhyam-mantram OF 
secret spell, inwardly repeating sacred words, and the names of the sun. 


« There is 2. Man'dalam, white; divine and (ajaram) enjoying the ull 


energy of youth, orin other words incapable of decay. Such isthe re- 
fylgence of this holy place, as to illumine the whole country. The sun, 
pleased with his austerities, said to him, * ask your boon. “ My only 
wish,” answered ‘Sa MBA, “ is, that you will deign to admit me among 
« your servants for ever,” The,sun said, ‘* build here.a town, and calL.it 
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‘after your own name: ereét also many places of worship in my honor, in 
“ the delightful countries bordering on the Chandra-bhagd. He made a 
“ statue of the sun of pure gold, and sent for a. holy man to consecrate it. 
‘* His name was Gaura-mvc’na,” (called also Gaurucu-na'T’na in the 
spoken dialects, ) « and he lived in a forest’’ (called to this day Gauruc’h- 
van, for Gaura-muc'ha-van, or Gaur-ban, to the north of Cabu/.) « But the 
* holy man refused to come, saying that it was not lawful-for him to accept 
** of things already belonging to, the sun; for ‘Sama had given all his pro- 
“ perty to the sun. But, says he, there is a Brahmen called Maca, who wil] 
“ not scruple to take them. He is the son of Ni-csusna’, (NEHALENIA) 
“ and Agni, fire,.and born from the heart of the sun “Aditya,” (or in other 
words the sun was his father, and of course Twasura’ was his grandfather, ) 
“ Tdon’t know,” says the sage, “ where he lives; but Ravi, the sun, does,” 
‘ ‘SAMBA asked the statue, which answered; ‘ There is nobody in Jambu, 
" Worthy of offering up prayers to ine; that is tosay, who is acquainted with 
“ the true and most efficacious manner and rites of my worship. There is 
“ one in Sdca-dwipa, bring him here. ‘This dwipa is beyond the Sait Sea, 
“ and is surrounded by the White Sea: Itis beyond Jambu, and its name 
“is Sdca. There ‘are four tribes: bounding ‘in meritorious deeds; the 
“first is called Maga, the second Magasa, the third Manasa, and the 
“fourth Magada: but the Magas are Brahmens. in the dwipa of Jam- 
by] dwell, in the character ‘of Visunu 3; and the Védas in human 
a shapes, chaunt my praise. In “Sd/mali am S‘acra-Indra: in Crauncha 
“my nameis Buaca,”” (Boo is the name of the ‘Supreme Being there 
tothis day.) “In Sdca! Yani Diva-cara, maker or giver of light;” (be- 
Cause the sun rises there in his “yearly ‘course.) “ In Pushcara Iam 
«BRAuMa’, and there I am Manes wara.” The name of Cusha-dwipa 
being omitted in the text, it is‘supposed, that in the original, it stood 


ae 
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immediately after the word BRAHMA. « Take Garuda, or the eagle, 
* said the statue, go quickly and bring Maca. ‘Sama went t to Dwaraca 
“* to his father, who advised him to lose no time; and S.amsa, mounting 
sf Garvn’a, » soon arrived in ‘Sdca-dwipa. There he found the sage wor- 
“ shipping the sun, ‘upon whom-he prevailed at last to follow him, The 
* sage said, there are eighteen families descended from me, all deeply 
‘skilled in the Vedas, and perfectly well, acquainted with all religious 
“« rites and ceremonies, and we are ready to accompany you. . They 
** mounted Garupa, and soon arrived at the town of “Samba. There 
“ they consecrated the ‘statue’ of the sun, and “Sa’mBa bestowed tipon 
“ them the town, “andi immense riches. They afterward intermarried in 
« the sty! of king Buoya' ; hence they are: called Bhijacas. Since that 
« time the’ town ‘of ‘Samba’ ‘is become famous throught thé thrée worlds: 
** and ‘Sk MBA, “having bowed to the sun, to the Brahmens, and es 
a “ the usual Peegeane went to see his father a at Duwaracd.” | 





as fev, of Saimba.is, very, litle known to us,. and, even. to sin na- 
‘Seine At is mentioned; however by Father Monsgprat, who accompanied 
the |Emperar Acnag in his expedition to Cabul in Ue year 1581... The 
emperor,. and ‘his..army, passed .in sight of Sdmbd, which was , then 
garrisoned by his itroops; and Monsprnar places it 1g minutes of long. 
to the east of Jymmoo, and 21 minutes,.or, geographical miles, to the 
“north of Jit. It cannot. be | far from the .Chindb;.,and. the word. tat 
does not .imply) the shanks of a»river exclusively, but extends also to 
the adjacent country. Thus ‘eighteen. families of earned and. devout 
priests, with their venerable sire Maca at their head, came from the 
most distant countries in the west, from the dwrpa.of ‘Sdca in the 
White Sea, to: instruct a inhabitants of India, in the -most. perfect 
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mode of worshipping the sun. They were invited by the son of the 
most powerful leader and chief’ in India; and though learned men here 
will not acknowledge, that ‘Sweta and “Sdca are the same, yet they 
confess, that they are close to each other in the White Sea, and that 
‘Saca being called a dwipa, and ‘Sweta an Upadwtpa, or inferior dwipa, 
it must have made part of ‘Saca, though perhaps perfectly independent 
of it. me course the learned of this COUR; and myself, differ very 
little in opinion about it. 


_ In the Bhavishya-purdn'a the sun says, “ in the dwipa of Jambu I am 
“ -Visunu; there the Vedas in human shapes are constantly chaunting my 
« praise :” butin the ‘Samba-pura'na we read in the dwipa of “Sweta instead 
of Jambu-dwipa, which is the true reading, and conformable to the other 
Purdwas: and where should Crisuna, and his son have looked for per- 
sons duly skilled in the worship of the sun, but in ‘Swetam; where their 
prototype Visunu resides; and is himself the sun there: and where the 
sacred WVédas in human shapes, because they were not written, but orally 
delivered, are constantly chaunting the praise of the sun, “ I am Divd- 
« cara in ‘Saca,” says the sun. In the ‘Sdmba-purdn’a we read, “1 am 
& Bhdscara in the dwipa of “Sdca.” In the character of Visiinu the sun 
is worshipped in ‘Swetam only; the divine presence of Vissnv is limited 
to ‘Swetam ; of course, it is more correct to say VisHNu resides in ‘Swetam, 
than in ‘“Sacam: which would convey an inadequate idea. But the sun, in 
his charaéter of Divacara, maker or giver of light, and BHA'SCARA, or 
the author of resplendence, is worshipped all over 'Sacam, as he is with 
the title of Bhaga in the dwipa of Crauncha. Thus St. GreorceE, the suc- 
cessor of Visunu, though greatly inferior tohim, being only a Rishz, is 
the patron of the British empire in general, or “Sdcam; yet he is more 
particularly the guardian angel of England or ‘Swetam. 
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- Tae names of the four tribes are still preserved in Britain, and the 
nearest parts of the continent, in the titles of their Cw/a-devatas, or tute~ 
lary gods of families, tribes, and nations. Fhus the name of the sacer- 
dotal tribe of the Magas, or Magans, in the plural number, is still 
obvious in that of the god Mocon, inscribed on several stores in the 
north of England: he is the same with Mercurivs Moccus, mentioned 
in the French encyclopedia, from ar inscription discovered at Langres. Se 


Tue tribe called Méagasa, or of the Mdgasans, was the tribe of war- 
riors, as declared in the ‘Sdmba-puran'a; and we have HexcuLes: Macu~- 
seus, and Macusanus mentioned in several monuments found in Hol- 
land, and other adjacent countries. ‘The third tribe of merchants, called 
Médnasa, is rescued from oblivion im the name of the god Mounus, in an 
inscription in England. The name‘of the fourth, or lowest class, called 
Magada, though in some manuscripts we read Mandaga, and Mangada, 
js still obvious in the name of the goddess Macapa, whom the more 
modern Germans acknowledge that their ancestors once worshipped, 

Turs tribe of Brdhmens is still very numerous in India, particularly in 
South Bahar, which is acknowledged to be called, in Sanscrit, Magad'ha, 
from them. They are called ‘Sacas; and, in a derivative form, ‘Sacalas, 


from their native country; and Maeas, from their venerable sire. 


Tue Burmahs call Gautama, or Bupp’xA, Maca, according to Dr. 


-BucHANAN + and Sacmasivs says that ZonoasTER was called Moe: certain 


it is, that he was a Magaor Magus. The same author tltinks, that he 
may be the same with a certain sage, called Mocuus, by the Greeks, and 
who is said to have lived sometime before the Trojan war, . The appel- 
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Janon ef Maga, or Magus, was that.of the priests, among: the Persians: 
end:from them, it\passéd,to the-laity,,and to the wholenation, according 
to ‘T. Hyne. Col. Symes says exactly the.same thing, in speaking of the 
{Magas or Mugs of Aracan, As.the Magi were apt to. make an improper 
use of their knowledge; the words Magia, \Machogistta, Magi, or magi- 
cians, became. terms-of reproach.’ Thus, in Persia, the appellation of 
philosophos, or philosopher ; whieh they pronounce Ji/souf, signifies crafty 


and meee mans. | 
‘EY? titi re ris Sit) 3H) 


- ‘Tats we: aia the-Magas or Magi waieaniod ae the White Island, 
in thewestjoto: ‘Persia; India, Aracan-and the Burman empire: for; ac- 
leortding-tosiDrsBucrawan;: the people-of) 4. md:consider-the Megas: of 
Aracqu. as: théir.anvestots: «They: shave rspreat) their doctrine into ,Cey/on, 
land: Sian; where their, sacred Jangmage:is: called \Mdgadthi; as, well. as 
ial, or (B4ii, According to. Pretemy’s.,,. interpreter, the Tabassr, a .na- 

dion:in India, were Magas or Magi, ; Io the: text we read, * Aithnos- 
eS neha ai great nation:”” ‘butt appears, ‘that this was not the.case;. from 
their name, Tapaswi i in Sanscrit, or Tangsas, according t to the  Pronuncia- 
‘toh, of the inhabitants of the ‘Malabar Coast, and which signifies a religi- 


‘ous man performing tapas or austere penance, and given up to contemp- 











Ta. PTOLEMY mentions the island of the Magi in “the Red Sea, and. 

the Bay of the Magi in the Persian Gulf “Ireland was callea also Muc, 
swhieh “Gen. ‘WaLancey derives very properly.from, Mogh,..Mugh and 
“Muc> -Piiny says, that from the great resemblance:f ceremonies in re- 
digious worship, and:other practices amor ¢ the Pérsians and druids, one 
‘might be induced to believe, -_ —— ete = ome from 
~ Britain’ into Penap yy a0 i sme: 


. 
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Trus the Magas and Mogism, form 3 an.interrupted chain from Britain 
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to Siam, along the belt I mentioned before. According to the ‘Sdmba- 
purdna, they excelled in their religious worship of the sun, and of course 
of the sacred fire, which are to this day the chief objects of the worship 
of the modern Magi in Persia, and also in India, though in a lesser de- 
gree, It does not appear however, that Magism ever made any consi- 
derable progress in Europe; or what is most likely; it soon came to decay, 
from the unwarrantable use the professors of it made of their superior 
knowledge: for it appears that neither the Greeks nor Latians, borrowed 
the words Magas, Magus and Magra from the east. Besides Maga does 
not appear to be a Sanscrit word; having no satisfactory root in that lan- 
guage ; but it has one, in the old Jrish, in which it signifies divine, and is 
also a name of God, according to the learned General Vatancry. The 
Telchines are supposed to have been Magi, and not without reason: and 
Satmastvs refers the origin of the Magi to acertain Mocnos, a sage, who 
lived in the west long before the Trojan war. Maca, the father of the 
Magas, or Maugas, was the offspring of the sun by Surenvn, daughter 
of Twasuta or’ Vurcan» He was the brother of the Aswinau-Cumarau 

or Dioscuri, who were peculiarly worshipped in the west, on the shores of 
. the Atdantic.. Considered-as an individual, they:appear tobe /EscuLarius. 
or Asciepius: for, in Sanscrit, as wé-culapa signifies the chief of the race 
of Asvr. This epithet might, indeed, be applied:to-their father; the sun; 
and JEscuLapius, according ‘to some, was'a fornmof the sur himself: and’ 
Twasura’ is considered, inthe east, not only as.a god, but as a form of 
the sun likewise. According to SancHon1atuon, Macus and AMyNus 
were the grand-sons of Tecunires, (the Twasnta of the Hindus, for the 
two denominations are of the same import.) ‘TECHNITES, OF the artist, as 
well as the Latin verb Texo, the obsolete Tewxd, now Teukhd, in Greek,, 
are derived from the Sanscrit Tacsha. Twasuta, like Tecunités, stands 
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in the eighth degree of lineal descent from Swayamsuuva, ADAM of 
Protoconus, as I shall prove hereafter from the Puranas. Twasuta' 
was the grand father of Maca, and of the present Manu; both answers 
ing to Macus and Amynus descended:from TrEcuNITEs, according to 
SANCHONIATHON. From Macus and Amynus were descended Misor 
and Sypic, the father of the Dioscuri, Cabiri and Corybantes, one of 
whom was called /Escutapius, or Esmunus, These two names, in Sane 
scrit, are nearly synonymous; Asyiecuta-pa, Asva-cuLa-pa and As va= 
MAN, from his being originally descended frem Asva or Asvi, a mare. 
According to ApoLtoporus, TuyesTEs, (or Twasuta ,) was the father of 
Lena, the mother of the ( Aswinay or) Dioscuri. According to AcrsiLaus 
the Argian, as cited by Srraso, the Cabiri were the grand-sons of VuL~ 
can, otherwise called TecunitEs (or Twasnra ). Many learned men are 
of opinion that the Te/chines are the same with the Corybantes and Cabiri: 
and if not the same, it appears, that they were related to them. The 
Teichines were famed for their skill in forging and working of metals: 
they moreover exercised themselves in charms, spells and divinations, like 
Twasuta’, who was not only conversant with the three principal Védas, 
but also with the t’harvan‘a-Véda, a most complete system of incanta- 
tions and magical devices, Dap’syacn taught this Véda particularly, 
with the three others, to the Aswinax or Dioscuri, the grand-sons of 
Twasnta’. He taught.also Visva-nupa or Twa'sutra: that is to say, the 
son of Twasuta’, and his Asyutt. Thus the sacred Vedas were 
orally handed down to Vya‘sa, who first presumed to write them ina 
book, and was contemporary with Maca, who was sent for by ‘Sa mBa the 
son of Crisuna. There appears an inconsistency m the Puranas: for 
Maca was the child of the sun, by Surenun, daughter of Twasnta’,, in 
the eighth generation from Apam, and of course before the flood; and 
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here he re-appears as contemporary with Crisana. The Paurdnics an- 
swer to this, that, at that time, a partial renovation of the world took 


place; when, as we observed before, the same persons re-appear on - 


the stage, the same events come to pass: and in the course of this 
work Crisuna will appear to be the same with the Cretan Jupiter, 
and the original Crete to be the same with the White Island in the 
west. Contemporary with Minos and Crisona was Dzpatus, and 
his nephew Tatus, aman of brass; probably a brazier, or who work- 
el in brass, ‘before. the discovery of iron. D#paLus was the most 
skilful artist, that ever existed: he invented the hatchet, the level, 
and many other instruments. He made statues endowed with life; 
and in short was another Twasnta’. He taught his nephew TAtus, 
who made such proficiency under him, that he brought the mechanical 
arts to very great perfeétion. He found out the potter’s wheel, and the 
turner’s lath, attributed also to Twasuta : and he was the first who con- 
triveda saw. Twasuta’ was called also TacsHa and Tasnta ; because 
he was an artist, as implied by these words. Dapa.us was thus deno- 
minated in Greek, for the same reason, from Darda/os, which signifies a 
skilful artist ; the particle da being prefixed to enhance the signification. 
In Latin, the verb dedolare implies, to cut and carve, with skill, from the 
yerb dolare, which is now obsolete, -and out of use in Greek. Itis derived 
from the Sanscrit dala to cut, to carve, and, in Hindi, dalna is to cut, 
tocut down. Dpatus’s nephew, Tatus, was thus denominated for the 
same reason: thus the French say, doler and tailler. From da comes dara- 
ca, to cut, often pronounced da/aca; but the latter comes from dala. 
There is a famous Rishi, and skilful artist, called Uppa aca, from Ul- 


délaca, answering to Daipauus ; for the particle ut, in Sanscrit , corresponds: 


to da, in Greek, Twasuta,, who is called a god in the Puranas, 1s pro- 
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bably Jurirer Doticnenus, or JuriTEer the artist; and the Telchines 
were probably thus denominated, from the same original term, and for the 
same reason, Darpa.us was the son of Micron, the same, I believe, with 
Zeus Micuivs, or Jupiter Doticnenus. Mrcnvus is probably derived 
from an obsolete Greek verb, answering to the English verb, to make: 
hence mechane, machina &c. 


Ir the Hindus had been in possession of the /¢edas in the time of Crisu- 


NA, there would have been no occasion to send to the White Island for 


Brdhmens skilled in the true worship of the sun: and we find, that the 
sacred /¢das were committed to writing and published at that very time 
in India, by the famous Vyasa; at the time, I say, that the Magas 


made their appearance in India, As it is acknowledged that these sacred’ 
books came originally from the west, and as they were committed to’ 


Writing about the time that the Magas arrived in India, it might be sup- 
posed, that they brought this sacred treasure with them, and delivered it 


orally to Vyasa, whocommitted it immediately to writing ; for whicly 


deed he is highly censured by some, But, what solves the difficulty 
at once, is, that the famous Vya'sa is declared to have abided for 
so long a period in the White-Island, that he obtained the well known 
surname of DwaipaYaANa, or he who resides inthe island. For thus 
is the White-Island emphatically denominated: thus Visunv is called 
Dwairayawa, which, like Dwzpa-si’ha, does not imply a person, who 
had resided for sometime in the island, but an inhabitant of the island. 
Vyasa is ‘called Dwaipayana in the Maha-Bhdérata, seétion of the 
‘Sdntipurva, paragraph of the Mocsha~-Dharma, where we read, “ Our 
“ spiritual guide is Crtsuna-pwaira'yana-Munt, or the Munt, who made 
* the Is/and his abode, and who is a form of Visunu or Crisuna;’ 


iy 
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and this Munr is acknowledged by every body tobe Vyasa. Having made 
japa in honor of Nara’vaws, or having: inwardly repeated his sacred: 
names, he flew through the air, to the Cshirodam or White Sea, (amr tis‘a~ 
yam,) the abode of amrita; and performed puja in honor-of the God of 
Gods, at his own: place-of abode, (stwam-=dsramam Suum eremum,) which 
is-the White Island. (For asrama, in Sanscrit, signifies an uninhabited. 
place, a forest: also the dwelling of ar hermit nr such a place: and it 
is of course synonymous with eremus; 2a desert, and an hermitage.) 
According to Lucian, the priests, not’ only of tlie Persians, but ‘those 
of the Parthians, Bactrians, Chorasmians, “Arians, Sacce or ‘Saxons, and 
other barbarous nations, were equally called Magi. “Indeed all those 
nations were so many ‘tribes descended. from the ‘Sacass 


[x was not the intention of the children of Maca: to remain in India 5 
and accordingly they had previously bargained:with Garu'pA, that he 
should carry them back to “Sdcam, as soon as-they had completed the ob- 
ject of their mission. To this Ganu‘ba agreed: but. Jana-SAnD’HA, king 
and Jord paramount of India at that time, and whose capital city was Ra- 
jagriha, in South Bahar, prevailed on them to come to lim; to, perform 
certain religious rites, and to teach him, as well as the priests in his domi- 
nions, the true worship of the sun: They agreed to it,and when they had 
acquitted themselves of their promise to the king;they wanted to return to- 
‘Sd¢am, butyGarup'a refused to carry them back, as they liad broker 
the terms of the agreement; which was, that he, Garupa, bound 
himself to carry them back as soon as the object of their: mission to 
‘Sa'mBa was accomplished, instead of which they had’gone to JaRASAN D'HA 
and spent much time with hint. Deterred from travelling back to ‘Sacam, 


on account.of the immense distance, they were forced to remain in Jndta. 
W 
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King Buoysa, a vassal of Jana-SanpHA, invited them into his. own coun~. 


try, called Curwea-desa, south of the Ganges, the name of which still 
remains in that of the small district called Curruckpoor. They accepted 
of his invitation’: he gave them lands, and they married into his family: 
to one of thenrhe ‘gave his\ own daughter; and on that account, they 
are called Bhéjacas.. : 


Tur country, was called, from them, Magad'ha: its proper name is 
Cicata; and Curucd is part of it. Some of them went toward the east, 
and settled in Aracan, and adjacent countries, where the sacerdotal tribe 
goes still. by the name of Maga, according to Col. Symes, who calls them 
Mogos, which sounds exactly like Magas, in Sanscrit, From them the 
whole nation is known in Bengal, under the name of Magas or Mugs. 
This denomination is Very ancient, in that part of India, for they are 
mentioned by Privy under the name of: Macco-Calinga, or the Magas 
living on the sea shores .of Chittagong &e. These Magas must have de- 
generated, as they - are now considered as ‘heretics, bein g followers.of 
Bupp’Ha. The Brahmens from ‘Sacam, are certainly considered, in India, 
as a respeétable tribe: yet a little jealousy, and reciprocal animosity, seems 
to prevail. In the first place it is forbidden, in the Dharma-'Sadstra; to 
holy and pious men, to dwellin Magad'ha, and even to go into that coun- 
try, under pain of losing the fruit of ‘their good works, and their stock 
of righteousness. Four places of worship are excepted, Gaya, the river 
Pompon ( Punyapunya), the hermitage of Chyavana,and Rajagrtha, in the 
hills of South Bahar, where Jana sanp’Ha resided occasionally, and where 
he was born. The Brahmens of Maged'ha answer, that the prohibition is 
by no means on their account; and as it is their own country, they are not 


4efiled by living in it, no more than the Brahmens, who live.on the:banks 


a’ 


of 
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of the hateful” Carmands'd; by bathing mits waters. Another complaint 
‘against them is, that their grand-sire, WIAGA, received presents and offer- 
ings, lands, houses &c. which had been previously given to the sum, which 
is unlawful according to the ‘Sdsiras. The Magas answer, that they were 
servants of the sun, and sent for by him, and that he gave for their own 
maintenance the lands &c. which had been consecrated and given to him 
by ‘Samea, and this certainly the sun hadaright to do, The other 
Bréhmenical tribes give some hirits, that they boast too much of the 
little ‘knowledge they imparted to “them concerning.some peculiar rites 
xbout the worship of the sun, which in themselves are of little or no con- 
sequence. Here I must observe, that the words of the sun, in the Pura- 
Has, are positive, and militate against this assertion of the Brahmens; 
which, in my opinion, +s-rather bold] if not heterodox, in thus putting a 
false construction upon the most sacred and immutable words of the sun, 
fheir lord and chief, the worship of whom’ is the most perfect, and the 
source and origin of every other. According to the sacred and incontro- 
vertible words of the sun, there was not a single Brahmen in India, who 
understood it, and was qualified for officiating, when the sun was to be 
worshipped. They must have been very ignorant, even of the funda- 
mental truths and principles of their religion; and of course they had 
not then the sacred Vedas ; which are declared in the Puranas to have 
been found in the White Island by NaRapa, where they reside in human 
shapes. The Brahmens from ‘Sdcam, in return, accuse the others of in- 
gratitude, and give to understand that they imparted much more know- 


ledge, than they choose to confess, and even communicated the Vedas. 


- No objeétion whatever, as I observed:-before, can be made to this legend 


concerning the Magas, nor to its genuineness. Itis not an unheard of 
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legend, brought to light by me from seme tare and obscure book. 
There is hardly a learned Pandit, who has not either’ read . it himself, or: 
who is not at least acquainted with the subject. It is acknowledged all. 
over India, though: somewhat humiliating tothe rest .of the brahmenical 
tribes, who endeavour to soften it as much.as possible. This legend, be- 
sides, is confirmed by foreign evidence; being noticed by several. ancient 
authors in the west. The miost clear and explicit on this subject is EvHE— 
MERUs, 2 very ancient author, cited by Dioporus the Sicilian, LacTan- 
Tius and Evsesius. He wrote asacred history, which was translated into 
Latin by Ennis, who lived in the third'century before Carnist... There, 
he says, that in the country of Panchea, which I shall show hereafter to be 
India, there were ‘priests, who asserted that they came originally from 
Crete ; from which place:they were brought into Panchea by Juriter,. 
whilst he lived among men. The same.author says, according to LacTan- 
Tivs, that Juprrex went from Cretainto Panchea, witha large -hody of 
Cretans, to wage war against the Titans, whom he defeated, and delivered 
his parents from their confinement. Crisuna, who is here the Creiaz 
Jurirer, was not, properly speaking, anative of India, but-came from the 
White Island or Creta. Nonnus, in his °Dionystacs, “ says, that the 
Rhadamanes went from: Creté to India, inthe time of Mrvos, in order. to 
assist Baccuus ‘in his wars; that they built’ships for him, which: they 
navigated themselves. 


Tuere we seenot only a sacerdotal tribe, but also many followers 
of inferior classes, who were forced to leave their native country, and 
passing through /rabia settled at last in India. 


Tuis isa is the Visunu of the aaa and he lived asm men 





(1) Nowe Dian lib. 36°. p. 528 fade 1 599. lib. “39° p. 548. 
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‘nthe character of Crisnya, who is acknowledged-to’ have,,come origi- 
nally from the, /hite Island in. the west, the’ Ultima Creta alluded to 
by the Romans, the Ghrtta of the Puram: ‘as, and who lived at .Dwaraca, 
one of the Panchean islands, with his‘ relations. These were called 
Rhadamanes by Nonnvus, because they were the followers. of Ra’pHa’- 
MOHANA, a well known title of Caisana, profounced RADA MON In the 
spoken dialects; Cris#na‘rescued his mortal aise from, confinement, 
like the Cretan JUPITERy > © Sore 





In the legendary tales of Ca¥snwa, Casa and! Yun’isurixa, we 
have the history of the Cretan JuPiTER, SATURN * and Minos: for Yu~ 
D’HISHTiRA was called D’harma-Raja, or. the king of justice... Like Sa~ 
TURN, Cansa wanted to destroy the offspring of VAsuDE YA, and had al.. 
ready destroyed seven of his children; but the eighth, ¢ or young CRISHNA,, 
was, concealed, like Jupiter, in his infancy. Then we. have the wars., 
of the Titans, who were, according to some, descended from Cres: and, 
CrisHna waged a long war with the descendants of Curv, his relations. 
CrisHna, at last killed Cansa;s and died at the advanced, age of 125, 
years :, Jupiter died at the age of 120, er according to others 122 years., 
Thus we have in the true style of the Pauranics, the same actors, Be 
same historical events, reappearing at this renovation of the world, as 
came to cogil, moré remote ages, under the elder SATURN. lc enw tI 


Pais notion fully prevailed also in the west, ‘for the followers of Piato’ 
maintained, that every thing that had passed, ‘should “there resume its 
former state: SocraTEs would be again “accused by Anytus and ME-" 
LITUS, and the Athenians would again ‘condemn him ‘to death, and 
heartily repent of it. Virert, in his fc fourth eclogue, says positively the 


same thing: there will be then anew Tiruys, another Anco, and ano- 
. : : ps 
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ther Trojan wats According to the Egyptians, this was ‘to be efleéted 
After a period of three thousand years: but according to VraciL,; the 
Romans, and Eiruscans, after one thousand years only. The Hnidlus say; 
that the similitade Will-be perfect after the gbeat revolution: but thatat is 
not's6 obvious at the end of subordinate periods: Accordirig to Srrano, 
Minos took for a' model of his conduéta more ancient Raapamanruy, 
oF RHADAMANTIUS! ‘Bupp'na declared that he wished to imitate @ 
more ancient D’harma-réja: and the heroes of the Edda took to° them-~ 
selves the names of the heroes of formertimes, and imitated. them .as 
much as.it was Mm, their power. | | 








“Takse different palsages prove at first stk that the Bydtinibhis of the 
Sica “tribe “cate a ‘preat way from the west. Tt is added that: they came 
froin ‘Creta: biit this'ebuld Hot be ‘Gretian Créta. Tewas originally under- 
stdod of the White Islimid, a célestial eavth! for according to the eee, 
the aboile of ‘the blessed Was either 4 celestial earth below, or W'terrestrial 
heaven above. ‘Other ‘nitions Would Have ‘said at'once, that they came 

doWn from Heaven. “Atcdtding tothe Hihdys, Visux'v or JePitén, riding: 
uf the ‘eagle, left the White Istand, ih Order to be erties man 
ek India, in the’ chiaradter of Cnisiriva. | | 


a 
i: was also the opinion of the ancient Greeks, ili with the-no~. 
tions of the Hindus, that JuPiTER came from the islands of the blessed, 
which according , to Homer were near, the White Ch iff, at the western eX- 
tremity, of the world, » AS acknowledged by, the ancients, LycoPuRon, who | 
was fond of old traditions and obsolete, terms, introduces the unfortunate 
Cassanpea, foretelling to her brother er Hecton, that Ju U PITER + would trans- 
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late him into the islands of the blessed, his:( Jupiter's). native country: 
and this idea’ was also-adopted by his scholiast. But what, is still more 
woriderful, is, that the greatest partof the Brahmens, to this. day, never use 
any but real Britishchalk, as they pretend, to mark their, foreheads withs, 
dnd this is carriéd by merchants: all..over. India... This chalk: they call 
‘“Stpcta-chiandana, ‘\Sweta-mritica, ‘Suecta-mrtd, and.it.comes from Dwi- 
vaca, whiere it was déposited by, .VIsHNY.: It is acknowledged in India, 
‘that the ‘VW édas, and this divine chalk, came both from the. White Island m. 
the west; and-that many tribes emigrated thence,, in. the time of CrisHNA, 
into India, where they remain, to this. day, in.great numbers. It is declar- 
ed, in the Magara-c’han'da,,a-section: of the Scanda-purdna; that Visuxy. 
brought the WJuie Island jtself into Guzara t, in-which is Dwaracd, in the 
time of ‘CrisHa, where it is called to this day ‘Sweta-dwipa, though om 
the mainland: Various teasons are: -agsigned for this 5 some say that it 
was on-account of Crisuna, swhe lived with his relations at Dwaraca; and. 
who-came from the original !Stuctasdwipe.. Others,say; that | — was 
afraid that the White Island shoud: tiwn black during the Celyuge. 
the general opinion is, that VisHNnu brought the whole: island into abe: 
rat, for CrisHNa, to be the ere of his abode, and also for the benefit 
of his faithful servants, that they might have real and genuine “chalk to 
mark their foreheads with’ and which would have been liable to be adul- 
térated by dealers and carriers. -‘Itis not to be supposed, that in conse 
quence of this transportation, ‘the | White sland’ no ‘Tonger ‘exists in the 
west. “This ji is by no means ‘the ‘case, For’ ‘the White Island, which he 


brot ght into India was another self, and ; an emanation of the original one. 


















Bee J White Island, or rather another self, was, < brought a also near 








83 TSE SRSA WON THE 
‘Sambhala-gréma, or Sambhil, jin the country of Oude, as it is declared-in’ 
the’ section of the ‘Scanda-purdn a, called ‘Sambhalaserdma-maliitmya; ank 
there it rémbins’ still: Both must have°been ’ ‘compressed into’ dismaller: 
édmpass, particularly the latter, which! includes: but @ very small spot.of: 
ground. In that BOOK we ead ; Hear? Sambhala-crama isa place called: 
“‘Sweta-dwipa, tere Inydna or knowledge is obtained.» It»is\de~ 
elared, in the Atharvan'a-Veda, that’ VARA HA, or: Visawv, invthe’shape: 
of a boar, ‘brought a'portion’of the White Island'toBenares,: ab the'con 
fiience ‘of the” Butn'd with’ the: Ginges} at the place: called Visto 
padddaca, forthe cirivéhieice of Bréfhihéns, atid Tor the avowed” purpose 
of supplying ‘thet with genuine ¢halk:! °\-T Have not'seen’ the” above ‘pase 
sage in the ‘Védas; but I was assured that it is really to be found in them! 
This is also mentioned” in ‘the “Cési-chin'da, a sedton. of the )Standes! 
Purana, Where it is°'sdid° that’ Vanawa drought: Sweta-divipa, to: the) 
mouth of the Bird.” Be this'ay iemay, it is no longer’ to be “seen” 
there ! and it was hinted to me, that “itvHad “turmed black, ‘on account: of’ 
the impure and polluted "tribes; in ‘whose: emerge ‘the! cat hho 




















ob six hundré iH yO Isisa52 6m 
; 1 Gals Onn din o saalq 
ViL.. Tas White qs aft s considered i in the Purana as, as s the ‘abode. 


of the Mighty. Thus. RAVANA, anious | 10 sigualize, himself, is Jintro~_ 
duced in the Raméyena, inquiring f rom, NA ‘RADA, in what part of the. 
world the mighty ones ¢ dwelt, that he might. go and | fight them. The, 
mighty, Le Na‘rana,. live. in ‘the White Island, The, most ancient. 
inhabitants of Britain, in their _Fomances, _ still call the White Island 
Ynys-y-Cedeirn, the island of the mighty ones. The White Island i is de- 
clared to be the’ ‘ibode ‘of the gods or Surdleyam : “This would have Been 


expressed, in the west, by the Gothic tribes, by 4s-burgh in. some of the 
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dialeéts of that language.’ Another name for it would. be \as-gard, and: 
we find that both were-in use in that serise)' s-gard is constantly used 
in the Edda, and As-burgh is the name of arancient city called, by Pro- 
Lemy, Asburgium in the eastern parts of ers and 7” pane agree, 
that it is the maine with _one Reuih, 


ras ; 
1 i a ih: = _ 


In Sixceit it would a Faene or i urd, the ‘Giede of the Lord, 
or of the’ gods, in, which, light Visunu. is considered. in.Judia; .and 
though the White Island. is not expressly called:-Js'-purt, yet it is repea- 
tedly. asserted to be the abode of Visunu called Iswara, Isa and Deva, 
or God. Such also is the opinion of the divines of Tibet, and of the. fol~ 
lowers of Bupp’Ha in China, according to. Du-HaLpe, who maintain, that 
the holy one abides in the west : and Conrucius had also declared, that 
the holy one:was to be found’there. | This tradition is of very great anti- 
quity in the east; for itis probable that the wise men were -directed to 
Judea im’ Consequence of that very notion. . In the Purands, and inthe 
Veédis also, as I am informed,’ the coming. of :a Saviour: from the west is’ 
often foretold. This predittion, the Hindus conceive, was fulfilled in the 
person of .Crisnva, who came from the: west ‘to. be incarnated in the 
house of VAsu-pEva, near Mathurd. ‘The Samaritans, equally cautious, 
were in general of opinion, that all the prophecies relating to the’ 
Messin, had been fulfilled in the person’ of Jost, who it is true, 


introduced the ‘chosen yma into the land of ape 


Isa or Is WARA Is the name of us Biaeene Being in. Sanscrit. This _ 
word was pronounced Hesus by the Gauls; Arse by they fresh, and Gallic. 
tribes; As and A€sir by the Goths;' AEsan by the, Etruscans, and Asios 
also by them; and the Greeks used the latter term; Thus:probably Js-purt, 

es 





As-burgh, As-bury, came to point out the west; and the western countries 
were denominated by the Greeks, Hesperia &. The Goths having con- 
quered the White Island, and-finding no deities living there, placed very 
properly ata great distance, out of the reach of persons too curious and 
inquisitive, this abode of the gods, toward the east, from which quarter 
they came. Thus Asbury, or Asgard designated the east with them. 


In Satiscrit; puh, pura or pur, puri, signify a building to live in, also an 
assemblage of such buildings, a village, a town. Beu, peu, in Welsh, 
signify the same; peu is also written peues, and in Sanscrit we have pus, 
before certain ‘consonants. Pur and purih answer to burig, byrig, and 
burh in Gothic: the Greeks said pyrgos. 


. Tue diyines of Tibet, according to P, Grone1, place a paradise in the 
west, ina certain world, where Hopamen, or the Supreme Being, re- 
sides alone. . This place is coeval with the world, and is without end, 
"This is the White:Island, which escapes the general devastations of the 
world, both by fire and water, ‘but will ultimately be destroyed and anni- 
hilated with the rest of the creation.” Some are of opinion, however, 
that the White Island will survive the general wreck, because they con- 
ceive that the Supreme Being must have a place to exist in; otherwise 
He would exist no where, and of course would not exist atall. This 
idea, peculiar only to. a few, is in general reprobated as heterodox. Ho- 
PAMEH is the same with Cenres!, according to P. Groner, called justus 
judex. Dharma-rdja, in Sanscrit, one of the two forms of Yama, and 
an emanation of VisHwu, or in other words Visunu in the character, and’ 
with the title of king of justice. ‘The cabalists among the Jews place 
the abode of the Divine Majesty in the west: and the Essenians placed: 
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there; beyond the ocean, their elysium. ‘This idea had even been adopted 
by Christians, at an early period, as far as consistent with their notions of 
the Christian religion: for they supposed that the souls of good men 
previous to the coming of Curist, lived in some happy and blessed coun- 
try, toward the extremities, the rim, limb, or /embus of the earth, called 
lardar threumi in the Edda: and as mount Aé/as. was considered as the 
margin or term of the earth, it was called also dyrim. The word /embus 
is not mentioned i in scripture, nor by the fathers of the church, but, in the 
room of it, the words infernal regions are used; in Sansorit, Patiala, 
which is nearly the same expression: for, according to the learned Du- 
Canoe, the word lembus, signifies the borders, limits of the infernal 
regions: which expression of scripture here, and in the Puran'as, does 
by no means imply Tartarus or hell, the abode of the wicked, Accor- 
ding to Du-Hatpe, Conrucius had said that the holy one was to be found 
in the west; and he introduces the followers of Bupp’na saying, “ we die 
“ content; we are upon the point of entering into that blessed abode in 
“ the west, where Fo waits to receive us, and make us partakers of his 
“ bliss.” 


Tue Tagalees, according to the relation of the Philippine Islands in 
Tuevenor’s colleétion of. voyages, not- only are acquainted with the 
White Island; but place their elysium there. The inhabitants of the 
Friendly Isles in Coox’s Voyages, and who speak the same language, 
with those of the Philippine Isles, place also the empire of Pruto in the 
west, and call it Bu/utu. 

Tuts idea, that the elysium is situated in the west, isso universal, that 
even the savages of America place their land of souls there also. It is 
very ancient, for Hesiop places the abede of heroes; in the happy regions 





$3 1 YESSAY ON THE 
near ‘the ocean, and’ Hosrer at the furthest extremities of the ocean, 
near the White Cliffs. hei | : 


“As it is the universal opinion of the Pauran’ ics and Baudd’ hists, that 
the abode of VisiNy, and of the Supreme Being is in the White Island, 
I shall hot crowd passages here, from their sacred books, ‘to illustrate 
this assertion. “Hence it is that Visunu is called repeatedly ‘Swe’ TA- 
DWwiPa-VasiNAU-NanA-Nw’ RAYAN AU, or NARA-NARA'YAN’ A, who resides 
in the White Iland, (which is sometimes called emphatically dwipa or 
the island, by way “of pre-eminence,) and Visunu DwipAStHAH-NARA, 
or the man who resides in the Island. VisHNU is introduced in the 
Brahma-vaivarita, section of the CrishnaSaniia-t "hand 2 saying, «In 
« the White Island, the abode of } justice, T shall” return with portions of 
" * the gods dnd goddesses, to live among “the” Goldtas, or shepherds, 
« near Mal’hurd. ‘This shall most certainly Bapyen, and no body 
«« shall ever be able to prevent its taking place.” “All the Avatdras, or 
principal emanations of VisHNu, ten in number, came originally from 
the White Island. This is also acknowledged by divines, according to. 
this text from the same book and section. “ There are many manifes- 
“ tations and forms of BHacava'N,;Q Muni; but the form which re- 
* sides in the White. Islandis the-primitive one. VisuNnu, says the author,’ 
“ recalling all his emanations into the White Island, went into the womb, 
“ in the house of VAsu-pE'va; and on this grand occasion, he recalled all. 
“ his emanations.. Rama and Nrisinua are complete forms, O Mu-~ 
“ ni; but Crisuna, the most powerful king of the White Istand, is the: 
“ most perfect and complete of all Visunu’s forms. For this purpose 
«“ Visuxw from Patala FIGN ~ body. of Rap’ DOR Wane the lord 





oY) » Days, 24, v. 11, Hesiop Theog.v. 1014 Bpa v; 169,°- ar: F 
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of Ra’p’Ha , he who dwells in the White Island with the famous snake 
* Sesha, a portion of his essence, The gods sent there portions of their 
own essences, to be consolidated into: the person of Crisuna, who 
** was going to be incarnated at Gucula.” 


Rama and Nri-Sinua, or the man-lion, came, as we have seen, from 
the White Island: and even Hin aNnYacasiru was killed, either there or 
nearit. Itis the general opinion that this happened at Multan; yet the 
Pandits whom I consulted could not find any authority for it in the Purd- 
nas. To reconcile this, they say he was killed at both places ; really in 
the White Istand, and typically only at Mu/tanx. In the Gan‘cs a-purdn‘a, 
Vyasa is introduced asking Brauma’, how Rama was born, and whose 
sonhe was, Ca,or Branma’ answered; “Inthe White Island, well known 
* tolall the world, lived Jamapacni, a great Muni, who can at his will 
ad destroy the world, who bestows rewards, and inflicts pimishments, 
*- knows the past, the future, and of whom the gods stand in awe. His 
“ wife was Ren'uca : in her manners,and gait, she is: like Rati, the mo- 
ther of Camapeva: The whole world gazed at her with astonishment: 
“her eyes are more beautiful than’ those of the/antelope of the forests: 
“ her face is like the moon: she is'a goddess, incapable of decay; she is 
« Mulapracriti, or immediately born of the Supreme Being : she is) Js ware, 
“ the sovereign queen; fron: her was born Rama, whois Vishnu-Yogis - 
“ ward, ever victorious. Rama, going one day. to Cailasa, to . pay, his 
“ respects to MAHA-pEVa and Parvati, was prevented from entering 
by Gan’es'a, whom he knew not. Enraged at his insolence he wren- 
* ched Gan’Es‘a’s scimeter from his hand, and cut off his head: from 
“ that circumstance, or his cutting off, he was surnamed Parnas u-RaMa.” 
The story is related differently in the Gan‘es'a-purdn'a: Raa broke 


i 
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off only one of the elephant-like tusks of Gan’es'a, which fell tothe 
ground, with a dreadful noise, and shook the whole earth, Mana’ 
DEVA and Parvati, who were in fond dalliance, as indeed they-al- 
ways are, when alone, were alarmed. Parvati particularly was very 
angry, and was going to utter a dreadful curse against him, when 
VAMANA, an Avatdra of Visunu, suddenly came from the White 
Island, resplendent like ten millions of suns, in a white dress, _and 
with white teeth. “ Who are you? what part of the world do you 
_come from?” said Parvati to him. “Iam VaMana; alarmed by. the 
: noise, and the = aa of the earth, I come. from the. White Island to 


« save Par AS u-Ra MA. 


rr Tue Egyptians, according to’ PLuTarcn; said that Osiris was materi- 
ally the lunar world, and that he dwelt inthe moon. Osiris, of a black 
complexion, is Visunu, whose abode isin the White Island, called also 
Chandra-dwipa, or the island of the moon: and I think that, by the 
lunar world of the Egyptians, we are‘to understand the terrestrial moon 
of the western mythologists, and thé Chandra-dwipa of the Hindus. In 
Tibet, they say, that the god of wisdom resides’ inthe moon: and the 
Manicheans, whose reveries have much affinity with those of the Hindus, 
placed Cunist, in his charaéter of the divine sapience, in the moon; 
making it consubstantial with it, as the Egyptians did with respect s 
_O$rnis, and the lunar World: 





~ VII. tw the Trai-lécya-derba na, it is said, that CHACRA-VARTTI- 
Nx RA YAN‘A resides in islands to the west. _ This is Visunu, or Nara- 
YANA, whirling the Chacra or coit. They call him also NARA-NA’ THA, 
or the lord of mankind. In the White Island, says the author of that 
treatise, is the Janma-Calpdnac, or birth tree of Jina, or Bupp’na, Itis 
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in Cshéra-dwipa, or ‘the White Island, said there to be Cshfra-dwipa- 
dwipana-Sir-mor; that is to say Cshira-dwipa of all the diwépas is the first 
and principal, This treatise is written in the spoken dialect of the coun- 
tries to the west of Agra. Sir signifies head, and mor, as well as in 
Galic, signifies great Sir-mor implies either a man, or any thing above 
the rest, The Sir-mor mountains, west of the Jumna, are thus called, be- 
chuse their heads are greater, or above the others. 


Tuts Cap peas of the gods, bestows every Bin that is desirable: 
and when Jina is going to be incarnated, the waters of the White Sea 
come up toit, Near this tree the: Dic’hyadris, or disciples of J iar cut 
their hair, and throw. it into the. Wiute Seayo 


Sk 9 9 appears also that the White Island ig the Therapnee of the Argo- 
nautics ascribed to’ Orpueus. In the Pur Hin’as, “Siwetam is described as 
‘the most proper place for making tarpan’ a, or libations in honor of the 
Pitris: and though not expressly called Tarpana, yet it is declared to 
be the land of Tarpan'a; and a most proper place it was, as the Pitris 
dwelt there, and in the adjacent | islands: and we read of several holy 
men going there, for the purpose of performing that ceremony. Thus 
it appears that the White Island, Cshira, or Kira, Scheria, or Kyre, 
was called also Tarpan'a, or Therapne; from which the Greeks made 
Drepane. That the White Island was called. Tarpana by the Hindus is 
attested by Mr. Lorp, when he says that VisvaA-cARMA, or TwashTa, 
went to live in the country of Derpe, or Derpen, after having crossed 
many ee That gentleman’s information is generally true; though 
some times incorreét: and though it be found, occasionally, to differ 
from the received opinions in this part of India, yet I find it in general 
conformable to legends, which are current in that part, in which he lived, 
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_The Derpe, or Derpen, which he mentions, I take to be a corruption 


from Jarpana: because Twasura’ lived aétually in the White-Island, 
or land of Jarpana, according to the Paurdn'ics. 


Ture White Island is also declared repeatedly, to be the land of Tapas, 
or the most proper country for performing fapasya : and we find that the 
ancient Greeks called the islands of the blessed Theba, Thebe or Thebai ;<0 
and, in the objective case, Theben. In the Ayin-Acberi written by Asy L~ 


Fazit, to whom the British Isfé# seems to have been unknown, is an 
island called Tapana in the very place of the British Isles. He had pro- 
jbably derived that notion from some Brdahmens, who said that an island, 


famous for the performance of Tapas, was'in the north-west, at the ex- 


| tremities of the world... Those islands, called Thebe, Theben by the Greeks, 


were also. declared to be the native country of Jurirer, VisHnu, or 
Crisuna, in conformity with the Paurdmics, and in opposition to the ly- 
ing Cretans, as they were called in all ages. ties: ere ts 


In the Trai-locya-derpan‘a, ‘S'aca-dwipa, or the White Island, is called 


Nandi-divipa, from Nandi the bull of Maua-peva, who resides there. 
No further particulars are mentioned, except that there is the van or 


forest of Nandi. When the gods and holy men are in distress, they 


‘are always represented in the Purdn'as, as betaking themselves to the 
Winte Island, as a place of shelter. This opinion prevailed once in Eu- 
rope; for Homer introduces Juriter telling Juno, with whom he had 
quarrelled, that she might go away, and retire into the regions to the 
west: and Creusa, in the Jon of Evripipes, earnestly wishes to with- 
draw into the same countries. °° || : 





“a Schol. i in "Lyoophren, ¥. 1200. 1189 and 1 Cait ennetet. 
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Tae White Island seems to be the original Delos, which the Egyptians 
and Greeks claimed as their own. property, and accordingly placed it’ in 
their squib countries. There the sun and Lunus were - born, accord- 
ing tothe Greeks : but the Egyptians»said\ that they were only .con- 
cealed there by Latona, their nurse; for she was not their mother, a¢- 
cording to them. LATonA, ori Latdyana, in Sanscrit, and. the, western 
languages, implies only a place of concealmetit- ‘Both islands «vere 
floating originally, on the suriace of the waters: but Neptune, | pitying: 
the deplorable situation of this unfortunate island, according to PINDAR, 
rendered it fixed and immoveable. (This! was not, the case with, the, 
Egyptian Delos, according to HERODOTUS; who says that it was in a, lake. 
near Chemmis: but he acknowledges that he could not, perceive: J that, it. 
was seria though the ge assured him, that this was really the case. 


“Tue White Island, or ‘Terrestrial Moon, was equally Asaiding at “first 4 
and I have before related the legend. of its production from the tears or 


rheum of the giant ATR vas. 


Detos, according to some ‘Greek mythologists, was s formerly 4 womatl, 
d into an island, “The original 
the sister of LATONA;’ 
ASTERIA 18° 


and sister to LaTona, and was transforme 
hame of Detos, and of that woman, was ASTERIA, 


and who had a famous oracle among the Hyperboreans. 


then the famous goddess worshipped by the Gothic tribes under the 


Delos, ini Greek, is synonymotis with Tejas 


name of AsTER or Faster. 
of the White Island. Cynthus, 


and Ghrita, orthe resplendent, an epithet 
another name for, Delos, is from the Sanscrit canta, resplendent, and 


the Wile Island-is also called Chandrarsanien® or pane a abet the 
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moon. “The learned. and ingenious: Mr. Bay is of opinion, thatwe 
must look for the original: De/os:‘among the islands to; the north-west 
of Europe: and even the Greeks: acknowledged, that Latona was, bort 
in.an ‘island of the Hyperboreans. 1 , Said the Greeks, was thus 
called, because it ‘shone forth, or appeared first after the flood: | This 
has’ sothe affinity: with the ‘dpinion of the Paurdn‘ics on that subjects 
for’as the! White Island is exempted: from’ the dissolution of the-rest of 
‘the World, it appears first; when these dreadful days:are over. The moon 
was‘born there ateording'to-the Purdn‘as: and the sun, in the. charaéter 
Of thé soh of Ca‘s¥aPAy was’ born in the west: buththe Sun’ and Luxus 
ate‘hdt “corisidéredas brothers in Thdia. “Phe Greeks: consideréd the west 
as the abode anid native Country’ of the sun where he retired every day 
to rest’ hiiaself' in the dort’ riy-of ‘his: mother and of his’ youthfal wifey 
according to the poet STESICHORUS, as cited by ATHEN Aus. () This 
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moon, remaining on earth, gave general dissatisi@uon to the ‘gods, and 
mankind ; as it gave no Tight: and’ Besides tite’ plants “Were poor, ‘and 
Stunted, and their fruits of no use to mankind. Ih ordérté obtain abet.’ 


ter_and more. beneficial mogn, it was resolyed to churn, the White Sea: 
it Saw sno ‘Laease 


and after. infinite, trouble a a new moon ¥ was obtained ‘of the purest ‘amet, 


AY? ore 


as, consisting of, the, most. subtile parts. of the former moon, “which was 
churned. along witha. certain. ‘composition made f for that purpose, and 
flung -into the White. Sea. Thig new moon instantly { flew up to heaven, 
where it remains, to, the unspeakable benefit of the world, 


7 smer 
“¥er there was'still’ something" wantittg +” this:' new «moon , requitedsa= 
ruliig power, and a moon, or another self! inia-human ‘shape! For this® 
ai Ste Aritr bseriicit ithe er and. wi i ae ee. ty 
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and wasincarfiated inthe womb of his-wife A Anusuya.’ Soma or Lunus: 
was the son of BrauMy, Da’travrexa of Visunu, and. Durvasas of. 


MAHA-DE VA. 


_ Iw the centre of the White Island resides Visunu; at a place called 
Nardyan pura, or the city of Narayana, called also V airdvati or V aie 
ramatt, for both may be used correctly. In, the Padma-purdna, se(tion 
of the Uttara-c’han'da, is the following description of this place: «In 
a the. northern parts of the Téyambud' hi, or sea of fresh- water, in 
se  ‘Swéta-dwipa, the. Sanapadicas went to see Buacayan or VISHNU. 
s Their names are Sanaca,. SAN ANDA, SANATANA, SANATA-cUMARA, 
“ JaTA, Vopu,. PANcHA-'sIC’ th, all children of BRAuMA, and these, 
with many others, reside there, near Hari. ‘The White Island is like 
ec _the su-bhranst, 0° mild beams of 2 thousand 1 moons ; like shining. jewels. 
& Many... Mahd-Yogis,- or. great penitents, reside there, without fear or 
ue _ molestation. There j is a beautiful garden of Parijata; () and Chandana 
- trees. There is the city Vazravati or. Vgiramate beautiful and full of 
‘ jewels: the consorts of. the gods reside there in. houses shining like the 
= _morning | sun... Its greatest ornament. is. ‘a divine mandapa or house, 
Li _made ; of. precious, stones-and amber ( Carpura,). ). and. adorned with 
“ flowers. he Apsarasas, reside there, and there i isa throne. supported . 
‘“ by. lions and. resplendent, like. fire, brilliant J like the sun gc. It consists , 
“ of eight portions, like, so many moons, placed | like the petals. of a flower. 
“ Inthe centre, within , the. scalix, Jandrdana, or the devourer of souls, 
“18 seated with, his insignia in human shapes. His clothes are like the , 
se _foam of, the White Sea, when, it is churaed; and Devi, witha divine 


= Sountenance, is on, his left. Devout mE. and rision rites are the 
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only meahis to obtain’admission among the servants of Visunvy and a 

“ ‘deat at Vishnu-padam; at the feet of Visunu, called also Parama-padam, 
| 


“ or at the place of the most excellent feet.” 


Ix Asia and the eastern parts of Europe, Britain was considered as 
the land of spirits, and the abode of the Deity.” In Britain they proba- 
bly placed it farther to the west, in America, In this manner the sa- 
vages of America place this land of spirits still further to the westward, 


and as if it were in Asia. The gods and other spirits are fond of pri- 


vacy, and do not like the vicinity of mankind. Accordingly we find in the 
Padma-purdn‘a, ‘seCtion of Patdla, that our White Island is only the: 
abode of an eminent, yet subaltern form. of Visunu and the Supreme 
Being, in opposition to the other Purdn‘as: and that the great and real 
White Island, called Maha-Rajata-bhimé, or Mahd- ‘Seecta-bhimi, the 
great silver, or white Tand, is beyond our White Island, and the’ moun- 
tains of Lécaleca, ‘An impenetrable darkness, with a chaos-like confu= 
sion of thé’ elémehits, prevails beyond the mountains of Lishiee, which 
determine the world, according to the general’ opinion Of the Paurdi'icas; 
whilst some insist, that it is a perfeét vacitum. When‘Cr isHNA, With Ar- 
JONA, séarchea inté evety aia, for the children of his spiritual guide, 
and asked them in vain from Yaica, Who declared that they were not’ with | 
him, he went ‘into Pushicara-dwipa, ‘or Teelanil. we BRAiond’, who told 


him, that they were probably with the original Visnu, whose abode was 


beyond the mountains of Locdiica; ‘in “datkness' and” among: waters. 
Crisuna, in his’ self moving car, advanced toward Suvarn ‘a-bhiimi or 
the land of gold, and striking the mountains with his chacra or coit, open- 
ed an immense passage through ‘them, which exists to this day, as every 


_ a ge = 


body knows, This is a very common expression in the, Purdnas, and of 


if 
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course implies nothing, He went with Arjuna, through this gap, and 
entered the country of Tamémayi-maha-bhimi, ‘or the land of darkness. 
There he found Visunv sitting in the midst of waters, and the children 
of his Guru under his throne. 


“In the 18th Psalm we read, that the Supreme Being made darkness his 
secret place, his pavilion round. about him, with dark water, and thick 


clouds to cover him. 


xe Morth-America, in New-England, 1 believe, is the cave of the 
great Spirit, whose abode is in the lake Huron, in the island of the 
great Spirit, or Manitoalin, according to the Indians. There is another 
cave of the great Spirit near the Missisippi, below’ St..Antonio’s Fails, 
and near tlie Oliio, on the heigtits called the Big-bone-dicks, is also the 
impression of a divine foot, as well as at many places on the old con= 
tinent. Inthe Padma-purania; seCtion of Patdla, or the infernal regions, 
SuTA is*introduced: relating the most wonderful exploits, and: mighty 
deeds of RAMA-cHanpra, who came originally from the White Island, as 
we have seen before, and’like Sr. BRANDAN long after, wished to'visit the 
more western regions. Both at first were much at a loss, how to-eflect 
this; but with patience, courage and perseverance they succeeded: Sr. 
BRraNDAN went by sea, and was six months in this journey, m which he 
saw the land of the departed, called Ima: Ra’ma-Cuanpra, having the 
advantage of a'self moving car, performedit ma very few days, in com-" 
pany with Mana-peva. The day being fixed for their departure, Ra Ma- 
CHANDRA waited anxiously for ‘Siva, who was dallying in 2 most char- 
ming grove, and had entirely forgot him; Ra‘ma-cuanpra. resolved 
to set off without him, and, as he was going to ascend his self mov~ 
ing vehicle, he saw a holy penitent, a Rishi, carrying. away @ woman, 
B b 
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who had eloped from her husband, a Muni, or silent contemplator, 
They met boldly Rama-cuanpra, shewing signs, neither of shame nor 
fear, Ra’ma, however, ordered the holy penitent to send away the 
woman, and reproached him with his scandalous behaviour, He then 
advanced toward the Loca/éca mountains, and ‘Samsuu or ‘SIVA, recol- 
leéting the appointment, ascended his vimana, or vehicle, and with won- 
derful speed, soon overtook Ra'ma. They then descried the Lécaloca 
mountains, on the summit of which are the paths of the planets. Ra'a- 
CHANDRA asked the Muni who was with them, what was become of: his 
wife. The Muni said, she was gone to the Tamobhaga-giri, or the 
mountain of darkness, for which, he said, he was very sorry, as he was-not 
likely tosee her again. ‘SAMBuv comforted him, and said we are going 
there also. Thus assisted with the refulgence of Samsuu, they arrived 
into the land of darkness, where there are no living creatures, There; 
one hundred millions of ydjanas from: the limits of light; in that land of, 
darkness, is: Mahd-Rajata-bhimi, or the great Silver or WHITE country? 
In the middle of it is. Nardyawa-pura, resplendent like. one: hundred, 
millions of suns. Ra™a was astonished at this’ wonderful sight, in the 
land of the blessed, and the paradise of Visunu. Whose refulgence 
« is this?” exclaimed he. “ How can we approach it? Is this the firey 
*« whichis to consume the world, or the mdyd, or illusion of BuaGava na? 
“ Is my last hour arrived?” Samsuw said, “OQ Ra’cuava; or descen= 
“ dant of Racuu, be not: dismayed; itis the mdyd.of BHAGAVANA: none: 
‘ but those, who have obtained internal knowledge, can see, and enter 
“ this holy place. See on all sides Rishis, and Munis performing: puja 
‘in honor of it. The four Vedas reside there, and the. Romashd= 
“ daya-Rishis, or descendants: of the holy Ro™masua or Lo'masna, with: 
“ their wives, are performing the pradacshin'a, (or dextratio, in Latin) 
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“and the Valac’hilyas also: Lacstimiy with her darhsels, are making 
*. puja to this place of the most excellent feet. The Sanddica-Yogis are 
« meditating on it; consider attentively this most pure resplendence, 
Thus Ihave shewn to you, Brahm-Nirdcdra, or the Supreme Being 
“ without a body, is Sdcara or embodied: for Brahm is Sacara in his 





anifestations. Worldy men carmot see him: it's given only to those, 
« who. have obtained internal knowledge.” “These words of Sampuu 
were heard by those, who accompatiied Rama; who immediately made 
pid to Actyors, or the incorruptible god, with Giri-carmi, Tulsi, ‘Sal- 
laca, Marta, Nila-camala ov the blue lotos,, Then Narada came from 
c‘ham heaven, with his haif tied up into one Tock, his“puitar and a small 
crooked staff? "Samsiu told “him that Ra‘MA-cHaNpkA wished to see 
this place, and begged’ that he ‘Wotlld go ahd anrtounce him. NaRava 
went in, and arinounced RAMA-cHANDHA and MAna-peva. VisHxu and 
Lacsami, with myriads of' yoxis, came ‘out td meet their guests, and 
having” worshipped them, carried ‘them to Ndrdyan' a-pura. Visunu 
asked, How’ came you to ‘this place inaccessible to mortals? Who 
« is this king »” ‘Sampnu answered, “he isa portion of your essence: 
" we'sawapath, and we followed it, and he wishes very much to see 
your consort.” “ She is m the inher apartments, go and se¢ her,” an- 
swered Visinv. Ra’sra went in, and having worshipped her, said, «* I have 
“ seen you: it is enough. I have obtained at Jast the objé@tof my most ar- 
« dent wishes,” Sri-De'vi said, “you ate remarkably handsome ; but Sita, 


“© your consort, is a perfect beauty !” Ry a, alarmed, retired; but Cama- 
-pEVA having deeply wounded LAcsui, she ran after him. Rama being 


éca-patni-oratta, or faitliful to his only wife, began to tiemble; and Visunv 
and MAna-pEVA were astonished. Ra™a disengaged himself ; and, with 
his retinue, having reastended their vimdna, left the Localoca mountains, 





all 
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and soon reached the Swadaudad'hi, or the sea round Pushearay and 
went home. 


TE same description of our White Island, may be collected from 
various parts of the Puranas, its astonishing refulgence &c, and the 
commentator on the Bhagavata, with many other learned men, assert that 
these two White Islands, with the Goldcas, or the celestial ‘Sweta, many 
millions above the terrestrial one in the air, are but one. Indeed the geo- 
graphy of them is the same exactly, the dimensions only are different, 
being on a much larger scale. Be this as it may, whether there be ano- 
ther White Island or country in America, is of little consequence, as it 
does not interfere with ours, and both are asserted to exist independent 
of each other. This notion may lead to suppose, that the inhabitants ~ 
of the islands in the northern ocean, had some knowledge of America at 
a very early period. In my humble opinion, it was hardly possible that 
it should be otherwise, particularly when the climate was less severe: 
and that this. was the case once, I conceive, cannot be denied. The 
Pauran‘ics say, that this land, which surrounds the world, is called Su- 
varn a-bhuimi, or the golden land, from its real appearance, and the quan- 
tity of gold found there. The first travellers, who visited the shores. 
opposite to Iceland and Vorway, were struck with the appearance of the. 
rocks glittering like gold. Some of these glittering stones were brought: 
to Europe, and assayed, but produced no metal. This appearance was: 
occasioned by a sort of Pyrites, which abounds on these shores. Rocks: 
with such an appearance are mentioned in the northern ocean by Piv- 
TARCH.) acconsing to our myhologistay] excuna and repeonas were 
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the only heroes who ever penetrated beyond mount Aé/as into the land of 
darkness, 


IX. Ir is probable, that this land surrounding the known world, is 
altogether the result of some fanciful idea of the Hindus, and other nations 
in former ages. They conceived that it was absolutely necessary, to 
prevent the waters of the ambient ocean, from running off into the 
vacuum: .and this idea alone was enough to establish its existence 
among them. I was desirous, however, to ascertain, whether some 
points in this imaginary boundary of the terraqueous world, could not 
be traced through the Purdn'as, with the track, either real or imaginary, 
of some of their Deities, or heroes, from India, in various directions, 
to these parts. Very few indications and marks of such discoveries, 
I was able to obtain, but these constantly pointed to the north-west 
quarter of the old continent, consonant with the obscure hints of the 
existence of such Jand, to be found in PLuTarcn, in the account 
given by Sitenus to Mipas, and in the argonautics ascribed to OR- 
pHeus, It is not improbable, that some accidents, and fortunate cir= 

cumstances, from time to time, confirmed its existence. Through: want 
of intercourse, and owing to several centuries intervening without any of 
these accidents recurring, which had brought to light its existence, it be- 
came problematical and doubtful for a long time, and the severity of the 
climate increasing in these northern regions, rendered these accidents 
still more uncommon. The track of Crisya and Ra'MA-CHANDRA, Who 
came originally from the White Island, is pointed out, through the north- 
West quarter, and the two Pushcaras, the British Isles and Iceland, 
through which in the Trailocya-derpan'a this track is also made to pass. 


These faéts show, that once they had in the west, and in India, some 
Cc 
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confused ideas about ‘such’ Yand as America: and though their notions 
were not clear, yet they did not doubt, at some period, of its existence, 
That the eastern. parts of America were peopled from Europe, appears to 
me beyond any manner of doubt : from the astonishing affinity between 
the languages i in use in that part of America, with the Sanscrit and other 
languages i in Europe derived from it. For the Sanscrit pervades all the 
languages, both ancient and modern of Europe, in a surprising degree. 

India is ., no means to be considered as the ae. ae =a 
ts The Brahmens irowinige’ that yes are not native of India. 
They entered it, they say, through the pass of Hardwér; and their first 
settlement was at Canoje. Towards the east it extends to d'vd and 
Siam, in which countries the Pali, Bali, or sacred language, if not 
pure Sanscrit, i is at least, a dialect next to it, and its eldest daughter. 
Towards the west, it pervades all the | ancieht ‘and ogg languages of 
Iran, Turan, Arabia, Ethiopia, Egypt, the northern parts of Africa, and 
all Europe as far as Iceland inclusively ; forming, as it were, a belt from 
the easternmost parts of Asia, to the extremities of the west, and of 
Europe, and tending from the south-east toward the north-west. To the 
north of India, in Tibet, the traces of the Sanscrit language prevail, but I 
believe i in a less degree, than in 4 va, and Siam. From this belt some weak 

ramifications are to be found in Sumatra and Java. The Malay language 
contains many words of Sanscrit origin ; and in the Chinese and Japanese, 
. Sanscrit words are to be found occasionally. The language of the abo- 
rigines of India, extending from the Bay of Bengal to Bombay, and in- 
habiting the mountainous tracts in the interior parts, has no affinity what- 
ever with the Sanscrit, or any of its dialects. Its grammar, poor and 
barren, as may be supposed, is absolutely diflerent from that even of the 
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idwest dialects of the Sanscrii. Tomy great surprise, I could not find 
even a single word in it, either derived from the Samserit, or any of its 
dialects, except the names of a few articles of trade, introduced.into it, 
but evidently. not belonging to it: whilst there are a great many words 
obviously derived from the Sanscrit, inthe dialects of Brasi!, Mezico, of 
the Caribbees, and other tribes living on the eastern shores of America, 
In the dialeéts of the inland and southern parts of //rica, I could not 
even trace a single word of Sanscrit derivation, norin those 6f the western 
shores of America. Some of the diale&ts of Tartary, and Siberia exhibit 
occasionally a few words of Sans¢rit origin; but these ‘are hot nunierous; 
évhilst none whatéver aré to be found in the others. Various etymolo~ 
gies are given of the name of the city of Mexico, the true pronunciation 
ef whiclris Machico. ‘The most probable i is from the Sanscrit Matsya, or 
Mach’hia, fish; and, in a derivative form, Matsyaca, and Mach'hica. ‘This 
word, in the Machico language, is pronounced Mecho, and Mechoa. Ac- 
cording to the learned Asse CiavicEno, a native of that country, the 
name of the town and provinceof Mechoacan signifies the place of fish. 
In Hindi, Mach’hi-~’hana implies the same, and Mach’hwa-c’han a, a place 
of fishermen, or Mechot-can. “In the Mezican tongue Teu-Calli signifies 
the house or ce// of god, in Latin Dei-cella, which is to be pronouced 
Dei-kella. “Haveli, a house, in Hindi, hovel in Eniglish, is pronounced 
covel, caul or coil in several parts of the peninsula, as in the Tamiuli dia-° 
leG&: and Dea-caul, or Deu-wal is the house of god: this well known 
word is generally pronounced De-wué in India. Teotiguacan, according 
to Geme tt, ‘signifies also, in that language, the place of god: in Hindi, 
Devataca-chand or Deotd-ca-c'hdna signifies the same; though never 
used, They say in India, or rather Persia, But-c hand, the place of 
idols. Khdénd is usedin Persia, and in the western parts of India, in’ 
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composition, and signifies place, Some believe that it was used formerly 
in Sanserit and that c‘hani a place of metals, or mine, is derived from its 
but this is not likely. Haloc, in Mexiean, is the name of the god of 
waters; answering to Jalogha in Sanscrit, the energy of the waters. In 
the Brasilian dialects cunya or cunha, according to the Portuzueze mode 
of spelling, and canyd, in Sanserit, signify a young woman, 


Isr, the earth, is from ‘1 and iva or foa, inv Sanserit, the female power 
of nature, and the earth in an animated shape, or the goddess Trexyvus, 
Ara air; ig or uh, aqua: pt; pes, foot, powy, Caanga, to eat, is, in Hinds, 
cacga, cainga, I shall eat, Ca-anga, to say; in Hindi Cahanga, I shall 
Say. Co, togo, is §@ and gati in Sanscrit; in Brasilian guata also is, to 


$0, towalk. Monhanga, to make, is manavinga, in Hindi, 1 shall make. — 


Yeupira, to mount, to §9 up, from uper, upon in Hindi. Can, and acan, 
head in Galic ‘also, oresacan, our head. Ai-out, I come, is hum-autes 
Oi-out is woh-qute in Hindi, he comes. Auae-aout, they come, and in 
Hindi we-auté: 0s a preposition is mai, both in Brasilian and Hindi. 


In the language of the Caribbees, ac oculus, in Hindi awk, from the 
Sanscrit acsha, and acshan, from which is derived. skin amongst the 
Cherakees, Baica, to eat, is in Sansertt bhucta: boutrokou, a boar, or 


hog, is vardhaca or baréhaca: Jovanni, the soul, is jiva, jivan, Isheiri, 


God, is from Is'wara: foaca, among the Caribbees, is the first of the /ocas, 
ligas ormen in Hindi: and Maboig the evil spirit, or principle, is from 
maha-bhut, or ma-bhui, the great evil spirit, the chief of evil spirits. Bhué 


and bhuta are common names for devils, speétres and other evil spirits, 
The word bhui is obsolete, and in great measure used only by women, 


and children in India. 


i 
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Sx Virginia, psucse) a bird, is for pacsht: yeu, yeuch is’ woh it’ Hind? 
Hey jiowan who, and: whom; wastah i Hindi, is witch’ in Virginta, 


propter, because, on account of. 





"Iw the Chikkasah, and Chiktah languages, loca or loak is fire; and this 
is an old Gothic word used in the Edda.’ Yanasa a bullock, ydna in 
Sanscrit, aia to go, is ya in Sanscrif and éo in Latin’) Aiuin-bolé-bolé 
in their language is in’ Hividi hum, ot aham-bali-buld, 1 spoke the speech. 
This last would certainly.afford much merriment, in thé eastern parts of 
India, particularly, yet it would be understood. Unchaba is a height, 
mountain, both in these languages and in Sanscrit, 


TuEse words are extracted, for the greatest part, from ReELANp’s 
short vocabularies of the American Yanguages. They are short indeed ; 
for they contain only a few hundred words. Inthe diale€ts of Peru and 
Chili, and the northern coasts of America, California &c. I have not been 
able to find a single word, that had the least affinity with the Sanscrit, 
or any’ other language of the old continént, In the languages of 
North-America, there are fewer words from the old’ continent, than in 
those of South-America, and of the Caribbees. The reason is that ac- 
cording to tradition, the tribes, which now inhabit North-Admerica, came 
originally from the western parts of that country, and settled there, 
after having either exterminated or driven away the greatest part of the 
inhabitants; and the Caribbees assert, that ne? came originally from 
Florida. 


Beyonp this belt, languages have little or no affinity with the Sans- 
crit, except among such nations as are well known to have emigrated 
out of it. Thus the Chinese, who lived originally on the banks of the 

Dd 
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Oxrus; according tothe Purdnas, haye preserved a great many Sgnserit 
vocables in their language, which are vinci upon another, unknown, 
to us. 





In the short vocabulary of the Hottentot language in Mr. Barrow’s 
description of the Cape, and consisting only. of eighteen words, I was 
surprised to find three of them. pure. Sanscrit, The first is Surrie, the 
sun, in Sanscrit suryai cum, water, in Sanscrit cam; and cu is the earth 
in both languages, 





‘Sweta’ Devi; or the WuitE GoppgEss. 


I. THe White goddess, whose abode is in the White Island, is one of 
the three Parca, which according tothe Paurdn'‘ics, are a T ri-unity, 
called in the singular number Tyi-Cald-dévi-Cumdrt, or the divine maid 
ina three-fold state. 


. SHE was born on mount Cai/dsa from the Tri-murtti, as related in the 
Varaha-purdn'a: the three gods directed their eyes, so that their looks 
met into a focus or point: and this divine maid sprang up instantly. She 
is three-fold, and, as soon as she was born, she disappeared and went to 
the WuitTE mountain or island, to perform tapasya. She is Trt-sacti-devt, 
or the goddess with the triple energy: you must consider her as Tri- 
vid'ha or three-fold, and these three modes are sidd'hi, because they em- 
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brace the whole circle of human life. It is the Trt-sact/, that makes 
kings: when creating, she is Satwici-Brahmi: when fostering, Vaishnave: 
when destroying, she is Raudri. These are three forms, which were 
thus produced: Brauma’ who is of a red complexion, thinking on Mana- 
pe'vA, who is white; his ‘Sacti, or energy, naturally became white. He 
then produced a damsel of that colour called ‘Swe Ta-pe vi, or the WHITE 
goddess, “‘Sheis called also Branmi-Sita’, Brauma,, the creating pow- 
er, is thus.introduced, thinking on the destructive power, for a very ob- 
vious reason; for his energy is so luxuriant, that, if it were not continu- 
ally checked, in a short time it would have no room to exert itself: the 
creative power would cease, and of course Brauma’ would no longer 
exist, But, if the power of destruction was not equally checked, he 


_ would destroy Brauma’s works so completely, and so fast, that ina short 
time he would have no opportunity to exert himself. In order to obviate 


this, Visunu, or the preserving power, interposes, and meditating on 
BrauMa’, whose creative power gives.a scope to his exertions, his energy 
becomes red, like Brauma’, and produces a damsel of a red complexion, 


| called VaisHnNavi. Rupra, or the power of destruction, is of a while 


complexion, but as he is meditating on Visunu, who preserves only that 
he may destroy, his energy turns black, and becomes a damsel. called 
Raupni, or the fearful goddess, and Tamasi, or black as darkness, 


‘Tus, when we are thinking of a triangle, our “Saci¢ becomes a tri- 
angle ; when thinking on an object of a while colour, it then becomes 
white. ; , \ 

Tue, Waite goddess is most beautifyl, She is Eedceshara, or her 
name consists of one letter. This letter is long, and in a@ derivative 
form, itis ‘Iva, which sounds exaétly like Eve, pronounced as a dissyl+ 
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lable. Thus every woman is a form of “I, and is really ‘Iva or Eve. 
Thus Apimwa, or ADAM, is called SwavaMsBHU Va, because he is like 


Swa'yAMBHU, or the self existing; because he is a form or emanation 


from him. She is Sarvdcshara, that is, her names, in the sacred) spells, 
include all the letters of the alphabet: she is Sarasvati, or the goddess 
of eloquence. Brana’ followed the Wuite goddess, his own offspring’, 
to the Wurre mountain or island, and there fell in love with her, and 





there they made tapasya, in order to create mankind. Srta’ said to 
BrauMa’, prepare a large st’har or place for me to live in. He then took 
her to his bosom, and generation took place, and. he had' seven sons by 
her. Braxnma then praised her in her threefold state, saying’, ‘ praise 
“to thee O Jayas'vd, victorious; Satya-sambhita, self born: Dhruva, 
‘‘ immoveable;, Deva-vard, because she contains all the gods in her 





“womb: Cshema, benign; Sarva-bhitd-Mahes'wart, great queen of all 


“ living beings; Vararcha', firmly seated.” 


Tue third: Cumdri, or damsel of a black hue, is called Raudrt, Cala- 
ratri, or black as night, and Chamun‘dé. In other books, I am told that 
her name is said to be 6, or 6H. After destroying the demon Ruru, 
Maua-pe'va praised her, saying, “ thou art Buu roranarini, or she 
“ who destroys living beings; large are thy teeth, and thy seat is upon 
“acorpse.” In the Meru-Tantra, her station is said to be in the North. 


From her mouth there issued many Dévis or goddesses, who instantly 
asked for food. MAana-pe'va said, let them devour the fruit of the womb 
of any woman, who, being with child, puts on’ thie clothes of another 
woman. This threefold deity resides on Tri-ci'ta, each form on her 
own peak, the Waite goddess in ‘Swetam, the Rep goddess in Hyran'y- 
am: and Chamunda or the Brack goddess, inthe north, oron Ayasam. 


rf 
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They have also another st’han near Casmir. Inc the Varaha-purana_ the 
name of these'three peaks are ‘Sweta, Mandara, and) Nila or the black 


THERE are many mountains called Mandara, c or ‘dividing the waters ; 
and they are represented in general, as consisting of a red or yellowish 
earth, or they are said to be of that colour; and of course it corresponds 


or rather it is the same with Suvarna or Hiran'ya. - 


TuEse three goddesses are obviously the Parce of the western my- 
thologists, which: according to Piuranca™® were three and one. Fate 
literally Lot, says he, in as much as it be an energy, is ‘the general soul 
of the world, and is three fold, Clotho, Lachests and Atropos : for PLaTo 
says that Providence, by which he understands fate, both physical and 
metaphysical, is threefold. The three Parce were called also ¥ esta, 
Minerva and Morta or Martia. Vestais the ‘Sacti of BrauMA; who is 
represented under the emblem of anignited globe. Minerva is Saras- 
pati or the energy of Visunu; and Martia from Mars or Mavors, who 
is MAHA-DEVA, or Mana -Harajya, M’ HARA: her other name Morra, 
is perhaps: from mors,«mortis. These are the three Genii ‘sitting in a 
| triangle on Tri-cl’ ta, ‘in the infernal regions, according to THEspPEsivs, 
‘ near the three lakes of liquid gold, white lead, and iron ;) and between 
them probably was the infernal Tyi-vium or the three roads branching 
out from one point, in the infernal plains, which were threefold also, 
Elysium, Erebus, and Tartarus. These are probably the three Sér?-Dez 
or Gods of vee dee or ger who een to be known, when SATURN 





4) Pig. de Fato. 
@) Puurascyu Vol. WU. p. 567 and 506. 
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withdrew from this world. There the three Parca presided over 
the four divisions. of Tri-ci\ta, so combined. together, as to make only 
three parts. These four divisions of Tri-c#’fa are mentioned in.the Trats 
locya-derpan'a, Suvarn'a, Rupavara, Dhatuci and Vajra, but they are to 
be considered as three only, Timarcuaus, in his vision of the infernal 
regions,©) saw many islands in the eighth division of the world. The 
friendly spirit, who pointed out to Timarcuus, whatever was worth his 
notice in these regions, told him that there were four shares or portions 
of them. “ A small portion only,” says he, “ of the superior parts be- 
“ longs to us, the other parts are the abode of other gods, The share. 
“ of PROSERPINE, intrusted to our care, is one of the four, which are 
divided from each other by the Styx: this you may survey. PRosER- 
“ prne is in the moon, and Mercury is her companion: this is the in- 
“ fernal Mercury or Piuto,’“*) Her portion, or share, is what the 
western mythologists understood, when, they said, that there. was really 
_ @moon on earth; or, as. Macrogius says, a terrestrial moon: thus it 
appears that Luna is also an earth, land or country, which we should 
call a celestial earth, in Sanscrit Swe ga-bhiumt, an epithet of the White. 
Island, or the island of the moon. This moon, says Prurarcu, is a 
mixed body, and the emblem of the Genii; as the sun is the emblem 
of the superior deities. This some call a terrestrial heaven, and others a 
celestial earth. This moon, says he, belongs to Genii living on earth, 
All the islands which Timancuus saw, were floating: this also is con- 
formable to the notions of the Hindus, who conceive that the earth, and 
the islands are all ace Pon the ne ae 






o Poaekaa Yor. I p- 421. 
() PLurarcu de Genio ete p. 589, 
©) Puurarcs Vol. p. 943, 
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Tue Styz, says the friendly genius to Timarcaus, is the road to/hell, 


and determines the last portion of all things. It leads in an opposite 


direction from Orens, to the superior rpatts. These four divisions and 


regions belong, the first to life, the second to motion, the third to birth, 
and the fourth to death. ‘These are again so combined, as to form three 


new sets or divisions; for unity, belonging to what escapes the sight; joitis 
the first and second ; intelligence, belonging to the sun;unites the second and 
third; and nature; belonging to the moon, joing thé third and last: Over 
each of these three combinations rules a Parca; daughter of necessity. 
AtTRoPos [or Raupri] rules over the first; CLorno [or Bran] over the 
second; and Lacnests [or VAISHWAVE] over the third, or Sélené the moon; 
and on her, rest the conversions of generation. This singular combina- 
tion of the nuribers tireé and four, wasin high estimation among the 
followers of Prato and PytHaGoras. Thus, the four elements, com- 


bined together by tliree intervals, produced every thirig that exists. 


This combination was really thé cotfipletion of things. Thus, when 


Homer and Vircit. exclaim, “ O three ahd four times Happy are they, 


“ who &c.” they do nét méan to say, that they were either seven, or threé 
or four times happy; but that they were made completely happy, through 
the fortunate combination of whatever is requisite for that putpose. 

Tue other islands have certainly their peculiar deities; but the moon, 
which is the portion of the Genz?, who live on earth, is not so much expo- 
sed to the fury of the Styx, being somewhat higher. (This is the ter- 
restrial moon, or moon on earth, as mentioned by Lutativus “ Philoso- 


© phe Lunam esse in terra dicunt, que circa nostrum hoc solum circulo altiore 
* suspensa.”)“) The Styx howevers. invades the moon (or ration the 
ase y 





@) Lurarius ¥ Yetus Statii waiain in Thebaid, 1, 
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island of the moon) the secondary measures 177: that is to say, every 
sixth lunar month = for $54, the number of days in a lunar year, is the 


primary, and its half, or 177, is the secondary measure.’ When the Styz 
Tushes toward (the island.of) the moon, (like the boar or Aygr in the 


wSevern ) in the secondary measures, {that is to say.at the equinoctial tides ) 


tie souls then break forth into-loud Jamentations, through fear: for 


P.uvTo seizes upon a great many, who happen to fall off: some, however, 


-who were brought in by the:raging flood, contrive, by dint of exertions 


and good swimming, ‘to reach the shores .of the moon; who raises them 
up... These are the souls of those, whose lot it 15 to die, about the time 
appointed for their being born again, except’ such as are polluted with 
frimes: the Siyz thundering and bellowing in-a most dreadful manner, 
does not allow them to approach; but lamenting their fate, they are 
thrust headlong, and hurried away to another regeneration, as you see. 
* Why,” says Timarcnus, “I see nothing but stars, some merging 
“ into the abyss, and others emerging out of it,” “ These are Ge- 


“* nil,” answered his conduGor; ‘for such is really the case.” Pyu- 


TARCH, in his discourse on the face seen in the orb of the moon, () 


adds that the Styz, whilst raging, thrusts away ‘many, whilst almost 


within reach of the shores of the moon; and even some, who had 
already reached the wished for land, are suddenly dragged again 


into the deep. Those, however, who have effected their escape, and 


stand firm on the beach, are crowned with the plumes of constans 


cy. There are in this moon® three principal caverns, the largest 


called: the sanctuary of Hecate, where the wicked suffer the punish~ 
ments ‘due to their crimes. The two ‘other rie or _Tather ont 
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Tets, Tike the Stiaits of Herth ues, of tHe Casbiah ahd Red Sit, Hay out 
author areealted thé Idne Bags, literally: the’ Dit-eha Di ghica’or lone 
passdge Teatling ihto Rett Of He PHL AS, “Gnd: thiough’ which thé soufs 
muist pass :] one Tooking ‘toward’ hedvelf, | and the other’ tow ard thd earth, 
being for the ingress ah and srk of the sduls,’ “TRE nodtl ‘is’ thd receptas 
ae oF the sensitive souls eee she chet or rein sgl . 


rae 7 
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Sabk yer the fly For fet anh” gives siting after’ aban: pa 
receives ‘back, what she gave, ‘fdr the purpose of genératidh. fhe Start 
receives hothing, except thé ¥ational soul, whith he gave. But the hdort 
reveives and gives, compoiihds, décoimpounds atid divides. ArnoPos (br 
RAvbni,) Who’ is placéd ‘about the gun, 8 the ‘Bes ginning of generation ; 
exa@ly NKE the destradtive’ ‘power, ‘ot SIVA ationg ‘the Hindus, and 
Who is called the cause and the author of geneFation = CiotH0, about the 
celestiat moon, unites and mixes?" the last, or LAxdiiesis, is contiguous to 
the éarth : ‘but is greatly tinder | the infhience ‘of chance. | For whatever 
being i is destitute of a Sensitive ‘Soul, does not exist of its own tight : ! pat" 
must submit to the alieelions of another principle : POE The VaaHAl sbul? 
is of its own right impassible, and is Rot Sbnovious to akeetons Abhi" 
angther quarter, ‘The sensitive soul is a _ mediate, and mixt peng like- 
the moon,, which i is a ‘compound of what j is aboye, and of what is below : 
and i is to the sun in, the same relation as the earth j is to the moon, Well. 
Puxy might, say, with ‘great | truth, that the refinements of the Druids 
were such, that one would be tempted to believe, that those in ‘the east 
had largely borrowed from them. "This certainly surpasses every ‘thing: | 
of the kind, I have ever read, or heard in India. | : 








Tuese three goddesses are. obviously the Parca, or fates of the wes~, 
F f 
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tem mythologists, which were, three and one. This, female tricunity is 
really. the Tri-murtic of the. Hindys, who call it the ‘Sactz or energy of 
the male Tri-mirtti, which in reality -is. the same thing. Though the 
male tri-unity be oftener. mentioned, and. Rare known among the un- 
learned, than. the others. yet the female one. is always understood with. 
the other, because the TFri-mirtté cannot, att, but through its energy, 
or. Sactt, which is. of the feminine gender, The male Tri-murtli was 
hardly known i in the west: for Jupiter, Puzo and NEPTUNE. have no 
affinity with the Hindu Tri-mirtti, except their being three in ‘number, 
The real Tri-murité of, the Greeks and Latians consisted of Cronys, Jus. 
PITER and Mars, BaaHMa’, ‘Visunu and SIVA: To these three gods 
were dedicated three altars j in, the upper. part of ‘the great circus at Rome, 
These are brothers i in their Colpas; and Crowys. or Brana’, who has no. 
Calpa. OF his 9 ON Ths, Wn, produc S them, and ¢ of course may be, considered aS, 


‘ their fa ther. Thus BRA HMA creates ir in general 2 but Visuny re in his Own. 


FOU MOD «fi ee 
Cal 4. kh the charater of Crouus or Brausa’ to create, and h he is 
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really. Cr , CRonus or Brauma’: he j is then called ‘Brayaa’ “RUPI JANARDANA,, 
or Vispyy. the deyourer of souls, with the countenance of Baansa’ he 
i the, preserver in his own charaéter, Sagar y 


= a é 1 if 
sf: thc , te 
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“Pais three Ww were probably’ ‘the ‘Tripatrés of the western mythologists, 
call oP also ‘Tritopatores, Tritogencia, ‘Tris Eudainin; Trisolbisi, Tris 


1! rm By oii fil i 


macaristoi, and Propatores, “The ancients’ Nee ‘not well agreed, , who: they 
were: some even ‘said that they were Corus, ‘BuiAReUs 3 and GyGks, the - 
sons ‘of TeLus and the sun, Others said that ‘they Fike F ‘AMALCIS, 
Proroctzs and ‘Pxorocteos, the door ‘Keepers, ‘and “guardians” of the’ 
winds. ‘Their mystical origin probably belonged to the secret doGirine:” 


which the “Roman college, Jike’ the Druids, never committed to writing, 
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and were forbidden to reveal\'); As the ancients swore by ‘them, there can 
be little doubt, but that they:were thei three great deities oftheir religion, 
As they are said tolbe the: Siemueaig” i ieee, athe non they 
er the (British Isles,\020) 44 oye! s3i oi caw ioe 
ledeedetnQ otal bette ” 
Piro or Yana, Nasty ee or. © VARY A are. ex¢luded from the Hindu 
triad. J UPITER,. with the eagle, is VISHNY ; but JPPITER, PHUYIVS, and. 
Jv PITER wielding the. thunderbolt, As. INDRA, In general, Meany, md 
that Juriten i is the INDRA, of the Tiindus, the Qlympiany JuPiTER,... | " 
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Tae Waite godiless, or “Sanasvati,, presides over arts and 
ci? a0) ry "tt yi | = | 
: ‘she is the Védas, and, ine: Vedas are in “her. Sa) VITRI, th 
ee * 7 t: hy i 


consort of BRauMa, i is the. Gayatri, ‘called emphaticall y. the mother, 
of the’ Wédas. ‘The ‘Gdyatit consists of certain ‘mysterious, v words, 
which they’ Gonsider as the quintessence of ‘the Vedas, The three. 
superior classes’ are’ ‘regeheratéd or ‘born’ again,” ‘as ‘they “say, of the, 
Gayatri; in the same mariner, that ' we aré born ap ain of. the spirit and, 
Water : “and the’ mysterious hame of the Holy Trinity i is really our Géya-, 
prt.” From this regeneration, Brahimens are called Duiza, or twice born,. 
The necessity of regeneration i is a fundamental tenet among. divines i in, 
the east) ‘as well’ as ih the west; and ‘we tre ‘equally Duitja, twice born,, 
or ‘regeneratéd. There are “ive aifferent Gayatris,, according. to the 
riumber of the principal deities, which are 2 Visits, ‘Stva, the sun, Devi. 
and Gan‘ts‘s. That of the sun is ‘the frst, a , and ‘Belongs exclusively to. 
the sacerdotal class, SanAsvari the white goddess, assuming inpumera- 


=F ni ft 
ble forths! whith ‘aré’ all alike, resides j in many. places: but he! primitive, 
form's place of residence isi in te White Island. There she was visited, 


Sit cf fi; if “ey q' | Conta Wr 
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by Na RADA;owho is:introduced in the Vurdhapurd va, sayin to PRIYAVe 
RATTA, the didest son of. SwAYvaMsHUvA, orvADAM; ** yesterday, (hya- 
«« Island. There was in ita large and beautiful flower of the Cemala, 
“ or red lotos. On its banks I saw a damsel, seemingly not above ten 
“ years of age, with: large béaiitiful eyds : r was astonished ; her eyes 
Were half closed. “I asked the sare t spea king maid; Who are you, O 
“hast beatiful?” Why did youl ‘come hither? ‘What is your business ? 
« Tell mé; what-I'annto.do, O well sliaped maida! Thus I said, but’ she 
“ closed her eyes, and remained silent ; then all my divine knowledge 





Yorsook me; I forgot t the ‘Sdstras, the Piga-s dstras, the Sicshé- Sastras, 
a and the Veda also. : perceived immediately, that she had. attracted. 
the whole tS hers rself I was surprised and grew. very uneasy: I) ap- 
ct ' proached her, and perceived a divine form j in her body: on_his, breast, 
“e I saw 3 second form, and on the breast. of, this a third form, whose 
e eyes: were red and inflamed : he y Was. beautiful, and. resplendent like 
« the sun, Thus if saw three human forms in her body, which suddenly 

# disappeared, and the. damsel remained ae i said. then, .O. Devi- 





ae ieee, Ri diving maid | how came I to ‘0 los ose My... Vedas? Tell, me, 
‘most beautiful.” She answered, the first form you- ‘saw. in my, body; 
ce OG A pes ooo 11 Ft 


the Ry-Vdda, or Na RA vasa himself, Whose name, like. Bren 


vee! STYL? 


« urns away. all ; sinfulness, The | other on his. breast,, -was. the , Yajurs. 
; Vida, ¢ or Brain, | ’ Ti e third i is, ‘the Séma-Véday with the. counte-. 
“nance of Rupr : thus the three, Védas are three gods. ; Take back 
os your Vedas and * ‘Sasiras, te) Nenana! and perform. your, apres in 

“ this lake, ¢ the name of which. ig. V. édasara, or Vgda-Sardyara, the 
“Take of the Védas, and you will remember your former transmigrae 


“ tions, She then disappeared, and having pérformed: my ‘ablations, 





” 
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and according to the words of the goddess'‘Savirri, I recollected a 


~~ 
had 


Lad 
a 


thousand past transmigrations.” 


'* In my first generation, I was a Brahmen, much respected at 


if 


Avantipurt or Ujjayini. Y understood the Vedas perfectly, had many 


a 
bal 


é 


disciples, and was very rich. Reflecting one day, of what little avail 


“ my wealth would prove in the end; and of what little service my disci- 


-~ 


ples would be to me, I bade adieu to the world, after having divided all 


my wealth among them, and went to the lake called Sarasvata-sara or 
“ Pushcara, there to make tapasya.” | 


Here the narrative breaks off suddenly, but further particulars are to 
be found in another place of the same Puraz'a, where it is said that Na- 
RADA went to the White Island, the inhabitants of which looked exactly 
like Visunu. The first man he saw there, he took to be VisuNnu him- 
self: he then saw a second, and he looked like Visunv also: in short 
they were all alike. He,was astonished, and making tapasya, he medi- 
tated-on Visunv, for a thousand years, when he appeared to him. 


He praised Visunv, who said, “ after athousad Yugs of Brana’, 
“ thou shalt be born of him; and from thy functions, he shall give thee a 
“name NanrapA, from dd, to give, Nar'a water, to the manes. He 
“ then disappeared, and leaving my body, I was reunited to BRAH- 
“ ma, and in the present Ca/pa, Iwas born hisson. O king of men! 
“* perform the prijd in honor of NARA YAN‘A, and you will obtain power in 
“‘ this world: and after death, you will be reunited to Visunu.” ‘The 
eldest son of SwaYAMBHUVA followed his advice; and having divided 
his kingdom, or the whole earth, between his seven sons, he made fapa- 
sya; and whilst performing japa, or repeating mentally the sacred names 
of Visunu, he obtained mocsha, or was reunited to the Supreme Being. 

Cg 
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If, Wit regard to the religion of the Druids, very few of its tenets 
have been preserved, and transmitted to us, either by the Greeks or the 
Romans, of whose religion and fundamental tenets we know also but little, 
except what relates to the exterior worship; for the sacred college at 


Rome, and the augurs, kept the whole, as a secret to themselves, as close- 


ly as the Druids did. But there is every reason to believe, that the 
religion of the Druids was fundamentally the same with that of the 
Greeks and Romans, Scythians or Goths, Egyptians and Hindus, with no 
greater deviations, than those, which are found in the Christian religion 
among its numerous sects. A Hindu, after visiting Rome and Geneva, 
could never be made to believe, that the religion of these two places is 
fundamentally and originally the sane; and that they have the same 
as ocnabpi 


Tue’ Hindus insist, that theirs is the universal religion of the world, 
and that the others are only deviations from the mother church. In India 
are found the four grand classes, the three first of which are entitled to 
the benefit of regeneration. All the rest of mankind belong to the fifth 
class, branching out into an innumerable variety of tribes. The idea, 
that the Hindus admit of no proselytes, arises from our not understanding 
the principles of that religion. We belong to it, though in a humble 
station: it requires no admission of course, and we are entitled to all the 
benefits and advantages, which this mother church offers to us. We 
may pray, perform the pujd, have the homa offered for us, for our rela- 
. tions, and friends, paying for the same, as the other Hindus; we may 
have a Brahmen for our purchita, or chaplain, and almoner, But the 
members of this church cannot, in general, rise from an inferior class to 
another, except they die first; and then, if deserving of it, they may be 
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horn again in India, in any of the four tribes. India is called: Punya- 
bhuimi, or the land of righteousness; not because It prevails there, but be- 
cause it inay be obtained there. It is called also the land of the law, or 
precepts to be followed, in order to. obtain either eternal bliss, or heaven, 
The-other countries are called Bhoga-bhuimi or land of enjoyment, be- 
cause people from India go there to enjoy the due reward of their meri- 
torious lives. Of course they are incapable either of merits or demerits, 
in these countries or dwipas, which are six in number, and are called 
Swarga-bhimi, or heavenly earth, or land. The inhabitants of the W/ute 
Island, immediately after death, go back to. India, from which they 
came, there to be born again in a station suitable to their merits. . Those, 
who inhabit the intermediate dwipas, do not always fall back immediately 
to India; but, according to circumstances, are either advanced to another 
dwipa, of asuperior rank, or lowered into an inferior one, before they 
transmigrate back to India. In ‘Sweta-dwipa and other islands, \ is de- 
clared that there is no law, and the inhabitants thereof are not capable 
either of merits or demerits. When Nanusua, or Noau, wanted In- 
pra'ni, or.the wife of InprRa, to favour his passion for her, she pleaded 
her duty as an insurmountable barrier: he answered, “ well, let us go 
out of Jambu, into the other dwipas, the land of enjoyment, and dal- 
« liance.” This is nearly the doétrine of the Jewish church: for the 
Jews were born under the law; and their country was really punya- 
biximi: the gentiles were born without the law, and of course, says the 
apostle, they perish without the law. 


SwERGA, in Sanscrit, signifies a terrestrial paradise ; and there are 
many: one on the summit of Meru or Olympus, where reside the superior 
forms of the deity; the others are in the dwipas. Swerga then answers 
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to the elysium, and land of the blessed of the western mythologists. 


Swerga, of course, does by no means signify what we understand by 


heaven: the real expression for which, in Sanscrit, is the Saha-ldcas, or. 


the place of those, who abide in the presence of the Supreme: Being. 
According to divines in India, there are two places for good people after 


death, and we may choose which of them we like best. These are the 
Swerga-bhumis, or terrestrial paradises, and Mécsha, which includes the’ | 


Saha-locas, or heaven, according to our ideas. To obtain these, there are 
two modes of worship very different from each ether: for the first com- 
prises exterior observances, and in fact is downright idolatry ; in the second 
you are directed to rejeét entirely the former mode, and to worship only 
the Supreme Being in spirit and truth: sacrifices, pilerimages, ablutions 
are then no longer required. Though they talk much of the latter, yet 
I could never finda single Hindu that would follow it, alledging that 
it requires a renunciation of the world, and it’s pleasures, an absolute self 
denial ; and that besides they do not conceive in what the pleasures of the 
Saha-ldcas may consist, as there is no eating, or drinking, nor marrying 
&c. On the contrary, in terrestrial paradises, they eat, drink, marry &c: 
The world, its pomps, and all sensual pleasures, when enjoyed without 
distressing our fellow creatures, is by no means a sinful state: for this 
reason they prefer Swerga, where they may become kings, great men 
&c. This is a sort of paradise, contrived for publicans, scribes, pharisees 
and other wordly persons, who in general are endowed with ‘many vir- 
tues; which, however, remain sterile, through want of a vivifying principle, 
In this mode of worship, sacrifices, pilgrimages, the worship of superior 
ae and of their representations in wood, stone &c, are pecu- 
liarly requisite; and in cases of great guilt incurred, extraordinary pe- 
mances, mortifications &e. If to the other system of religious worship, 


is 
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we were to add the mystery of redemption, it would indeed itd it very 
near to the Chrzsiian religion. 


Ir is the fashion now, to extol the purity of the worship of the Druids, 
of which we know but very little, and to suppose, that they had no idols, 
Some modern authors have rendered the same service to the Brahmens. 
One even goes further, and says, “ if any body should have asked the 
~ Areopagites at Athens, or any body at the court of the kings of Persia, 
“« whether they were idolaters or not, they would hardly have understood, 
* what he meant.” I cannot answer either for the Areopagites or the 
Persians: but ask a Hindu, whether he worships idols, he will imme- 
diately, and without the least hesitation, answer, “ Yes, I do worship 
“ tdols.” Ask, on the other hand, a Hindu, whether learned or unlearned, 
« Do you worship the Supreme Being, Parameswara? Do you pray 
“to him? Do you offer sacrifices unto him?” He will answer imme- 
diately “ no, never.” “ You certainly worship him mentally, which is the 
* purest sort of worship, and which becomes, it seems, fashionable, as it 
« subjects us to very little, or no inconvenience.” The question is, whether 
he will understand you, unless you have made some progress in the lan-» 
guage. If he does, he will answer “ no.” “ Do you praise him?” ‘* no.” 
* Do you meditate on his attributes and perfections?”’ “ao.” “ What is 
then that silent meditation, mentioned by some learned authors?” His 
answer will be, “ when! perform the puja in honor of some of the gods, 
‘< T seat myself on the ground, with my legs crossed in such a manner, 
“ that each foot rests upon the opposite thigh, (not under it like a taylor, 
“ but) like those who perform tapasya. Then, with my eyes closed, and 
“ looking up to heaven, my hands moderately open, and close to.each 
* other, and a little elevated, I compose my mind and thoughts, and . 

Hh 
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“without moving’ the tongue, or.-using any of the organs of speechy 
“ I say inwardly J am Braume, or the Supreme Being. We are not: 
“ conscious of our being Brahme through maya, or wordly illusion, 
“and the original taint or sin: but we know it, through revelation. 
“Tt js forbidden to adore the Supreme Being, to offer prayers and 
« Sacrifices to him, for it would be worshipping ourselves: but. we may 
«adore and worship collateral emanations from hin, and of a su~ 
“* perior degree: we may adore and worship eyen mere mortals ; of 
e which kind ‘of worship many instances are recorded, and there 
«are even now living ones. The worship of images is recommended, 
«when after consecration the deity has been called down and forced 
ce into them 5; powerful spells. rr This’ % is the doctrine of the Greeks 
and Romans ; and I do not believe that there ever was any other sort of 
idolatry in the world. The Hindus are not acquainted with the refine- 
mients of dulia and latria; and the appellation of murtti, exactly like the 
word idolum, Evdchev in Greek, signifies both a material and spiritual i image 
of the deity, or any divine beinig in general. The spiritual miurttis are 
portions of the Supreme Being: the ‘material ones are the embodied | 
forms of the deity: and’ statues, called also mirtti, but more properly 
bimba or pratima, are representations of these embodied forms, and 
irito Which the deity is forced through spells. As the words murtti and 
idolum signify both the ‘supposed emanations from the Supreme Being, 
which: are after his own image and resemblance, and also carved repre-_ 
sentations ‘of these images and idols, thie word idolatry implies the 
worship of ‘these emanations, and also of Statues or idols : and there | 
might be, of course, nations of idolaters, though they should not wor- 3 
ship, either carved or molten images. “That | the Greek word Esdohov is 
synonymous with iriti is obvious from ‘Howiin, who represents Her- 
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cuxes,; the.god himself, in heaven; but says that his idol, or mirtti, was, 
in the elysian fields, with the other heroes, . The word. idol, in Greeky- 
originally signified an emanation or form, like muriiz: and of course it. - 
signified. also a spectre or apparition: and the .Greeks.and Romans seldom 
or ever made use. of-it to signify the statue of a; deity; and it was used ., 


in that,sense exclusively by ecclesiastical writers. 


No Givine honours i in “India are paid to a statue but after the perform- 


‘ance of three ceremonies, "They give it first a suitable aieces « then it is 


consecrated, by forcing the deity to come down into it, by certain spells 
or carmina ; then the officiating priest worships it. The same ceremonies | 
were equally performed by the Greeks and Romans, and other idolatrous | 
nations in 1 the west, a | nt ae Se eon 


‘Tue’ Hindus call the soul, and other emanations, #irttis, because,” 
according to scripture, they are after the image and resemblance of ‘the ° 
Supreme Being: yet they’ assert'that they are really portions of the dis” 
vine essence. ‘This was the dottrine’ of ‘the Greeks and Romans; Ani=" 
ma est Deus; IT am God; I am Brahme :and all their deities did ultimately ; 
résolve themselves into the Supreme Being, as asserted by the: Hindus, 
because they ‘were ‘¢manations from him. Macrosrvs shows, that all - 
the deities ‘resolved themselves ultimately ‘into the sun; and this ‘is 
exactly the doétrine of the Hindus, who add, with Prato, that the » 
sum is the most perfeét- murtti, or’ image of the’ Sapreme’ “Being. d 
The inferior déities resolve themselves" into the three! superior’ ores,” 
arid these, ulfimately; into the sun; for ‘all emanations: are’ maydy ge- 
— rendered eth ilhision, but’ often ® also scapes to a ns, 
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beitigs, whilst the supreme One alone exists really and absolutely. 
Divines and philosopliers in the east, as well as ‘in the west, seldom, 
if ever, considered JuriterR as the Supreme Being, whom they call 
Deva inthe east, or Devs in the west. Of him the Hindus never 
presume to’ make any image; and, according to Prato and Macto- 
Bius,) this was exactly the case in the west; and the Greeks and 
Romans never offered up prayers, nor made sacrifices to him, exactly like 
the Hindys: and he was unknown to the multitude in the west, precisely 
as in India, even to this day. They speak of him in India with the 
most awful reverence, whilst they indulge themselves in the most 
obscene tales and legends concerning the embodied forms or deities of 
all ranks, exactly like the Greeks and Romans. The reason is that these 
forms were mere mortals, according to the opinion of several respeétable 
schools in India; and also formerly in the west.. Whenever. a man. can 
divest himself of every worldly affection, either good or bad, by self 
denial, and has extinguished, that is to say, subdued his senses, the 
inferior deities disappear, and concentrate themselves into the Lri-murttt: 
soon after, the Tri-murtti itself disappears, and.at that very moment, he 
exclaims Jam Braume or Gop, and he is thenconscious of his being 
Braume. To obtain this, it is not only, necessary, to divest yourself of 
every sinful taint. and appetite; but also of every virtue, and laudable in- 
clination; for virtue does not.differ.from vice materially: it is vice itself, 
or the extremes.of vice, but moderated ; and the difference between them. 
is the same-as between a gentle, and an intense heat. Virtue, of course, 
is a Worldly affection, which the man, who renounces the world, ought. . 
to consider in the light of vice, as it is equally inimical to. his purpose, 
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Virtue’s reward is Swerga, a temporary and local heaven, but it is in- 
sufficientto obtain heaven in our sense, or eternal bliss. The lord ofheaven 
is not the Supreme Being among the Hindws,no more than in the west for- 
_merly. They believed also that the sou was Gop, an emanation or portion 
of him. ‘The ancient philosophers, and Cicero said, that the soul was 
Gop. This soul is called Atma, in Sanserit, and Autme or Autma in Greek, 
Animam deum, et priset philosophorum, et Tullius dixit.. Anima forma 
divina, the soul is a divine form, or emanation, according to Macronius;‘?) 
and this was also the epinign of PyTHacoras. Whether the Druids of 
Britain had idols or not, is no where said ; but those on the continent cer- 
tainly had, as well as those of Ireland. From a passage in Gitpas, it 


seems that they had, and that even some remained in his time. The de- * 


scription, he gives us of them, shows they did not belong to the Romans, 


as they looked grim and stiff, like the masta simulachra Deorum of the 


Germans, done without art. There is no reason why we should believe 
them free from the errors of the other Druids ort the continent. The 
little we know of their doétrine is perfeétly conformable to that of the 
Hindus; except their worshipping under the oak, which they called em- 
phatically Dru or the Tree. Dru; iv Sanscrit, is-a tree in general: it was 
so in Greek formerly ; and it signifies a forest in Russian. It was after— 
wards restricted to the oak among the: Greeks, and the Ce/tic tribes, 
There are no oaks in Jndia, except in\the mountains to the north: but 
the Hindus have other trees ee sacred, and the Goths had a peculiar: 
“oe for the ashy tree. 


Tue Wurte goddess is represented with a white complexion, mildly 
beaming like the moon. Her clothes are white, like the foam of the 
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White Sea. In-one hand she holds a guitar, and in the other a book, like 
Axpunea or the Wuire goddess, commonly called the Tiburtine Srevt. 


Tue Wuite goddess, whose abode is in the White Island, in the mid- 
dle of the White Sea, is the Leuco-Thea of the Greeks, which implies the 
same thing exactly. She was the daughter of Capmus; but others said 
that she was the wife of Neprune, and the daughter of NEREUs or the 
ocean, according to Paurnutus. JVara, in Sanscrit, signifies water, and 
Nara yan’a, he whose abode isin the waters, From Nara Yana, the 
Greeks made NEREON in the objective, from which they formed the right 
case. The Greeks called her also Bun £; the Latians, Al-Buna, and Al- 


| Bunea. The root of these denominations is no longer to be found in the 


Greek language ; but itstill exists in the Ce/ize and its dialects; Fionn, wen, 
ven, fignify white, shining: Al-wen, Al-jionn, Al-Ben, remarkably white, 
In several dialects of the peninsula of India, as in the Tamudt, and also in 
Ceylon, ben, and ven signify white. The ancient Greeks said phaennos for 
white, bright, fionn or phionn in Galic: and the White Island in the 
EazinesSeg, % is called Phaenna by PDiwan, 


Leuco-T#eEa is reiaeotan on the goddess of the sea, and as con~ 
stantly living with the daughters of Nengus, at the bottom of the ocean, 
These were her companions, and formed her retinue: hence they are 
called Leuco-Theai-Nereides by Hesycuius: and, as we, have seem 
before, she was supposed! by some to be daughter of Nerxevs, Near 
Tibur she was called A/-Bunea the Sibyl, and represented with a book 
inher hand. As one of the Parca, she was the same with MINERVA, 
the goddess of wisdom, called also Skirra or the White goddess. She visits 
many places in various parts of the world, some once a year at stated 


times; and others she visits only every third, or-fourth year. She comes 
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regularly once every year at Hinglaj, at Cape Mud'an, Moran or Malana, 
to the west of the river Hab, the Arbis of the ancients, 





CHAPTER Iv. 


: were 


Of the Cuurnine of the WuiTE Sea, 


: Tue gods, after the creation, soon perceived that there were still 
many things wanting for the good of mankind, and more particularly on 
account of themselves. In their numerous wars with the giants, many 
of the gods being killed, they were informed by Visunu, that it was 
possible to procure'a certain beverage, which would render them immor-~ 
tal. The task, however, was immense; for it consisted in throwing 
all the plants, and trees of the universe, according to some; but, accor-’ 
ding to others, only those that grew on the sides of the Wuite moun 
tain or island, into the Wuite sea; which was to be churned for a long 
time in order to obtain the butter of immortality, or dmrit, the ambrosia 
of the western mythologists: and the old moon, which was already of 
Amrit, would serve as a leaven to predispose the whole mixture. The 
old moon, as we observed-before, was inert, and of little oe? they wanted, 
also, intoxicating liquors to exhilarate themselves, and celestial nymphs 
fortheir own amusement, This churning took place in the Dwdpar, or 
third age of the Manwantara of Cua'csuusa, which immediately preceded 
that of Noan. It lasted exactly 29 years and five months, or 10,743 
days, 12 hours and 18 minutes, This is obviously the revolution of Sa- 
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URN, which was in use amongst the inhabitants of the Isles in the Wor- 
thern Ocean, who celebrated, with great pomp, the entrance of that planet, 


into the sign of Taurus, according to PLuTARCH. 


Ir is declared in the Puranas, and acknowledged by every body, 
that this momentous transaction took place-in the WuiTE sea; but the 
spot is more particularly pointed out in the Varaha-purdn'a, and others; 
It happened in that part of the WnuiTE sea called the Calas'édad’hi or 
the caldron-like Sea ; from its being an inland one, and surrounded on 
all sides, or nearly so, by the land; from which circumstance it was 
compared to a pot, or caldron. This sea was contiguous to the WuiTE 
island on one side, for on account of its contiguity, Amrit is said, 
in the Matsya-purdn‘a and others, to have been produced on, or near 
the Wuite, or silver mountain, called there also the mountain of Sdéma 
or Lunus. On the other side it bordered on Suvarn'a-dwipa or Ireland: 


for we are told, in the Vrihat-Cat hd, that there was a sea town‘in that 


country, called Ca/asa-purt, from its being situated on the Calas édad’hi, 
or sea like a Cal/asa or caldron. This caldron-like, or land-locked sea,, 
is evidently the Irish, Sea. Into this Calas‘a, according to the Varaha- 
puran'a, the gods flung all the plants, and agreed to churn it. This they 
did, say$ our author, in Varun dleyam or Varun asyaleyam, the abode, 
Gleyam, or st'hdw of .Vanun’a, the god of the sea. His abode, to 
this day, is well known, and is in the very centre of that sea. The 
Manx and Irish mythologists, according to Col. VaLaANcey, call Va- 


RUN A, Mananan-Mac-Lir, MaNANAN, the son of the sea: and his abode, | 


according ta them, is in the Isle of Man, or Manuin,as it is called by 
{rish bards. According to General VaLancey, it was called also Ma 
and, which answers to the Moneda of ProLemy. 


“ 
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© Arter the gods had fixed on the shost proper’ time for the churning oF 
the sea of milk, they soon perceived, that it would be impossible for them 
to accomplish this tremendous work, without the assistatice of the giants. 
They made peace accordingly with them, under the test Solem promise 
of sharing with them the fruit of their joint labours! The gods in genes 
ral are ‘represented as 2 weak race, but full of’ cunning, and very crafty ; 
the giants, on the contrary, are véry strong, aiid generally without much 
guile. The gods of the Goths, and of the Greeks aid Romans, aid not 
beara much’ better charaéter! Even among ‘Christian¥, there @re_ old 
oe in which the devil is‘tnost hs sds artes? akon in vi ‘oly men.” 


_ Having thus settled the conditions, they all meh to. pas sada 
thered all the trees and plants; and flung them into. the -caldron-like sea. 
They then brought the mountain-of Mandara with. infinite; labour,,.. Itis 
said that this mountain is in the peninsula, near the sea shore, and.to the 
north of Madras. They placed it in the middle of the caldron-like.sea, 
which they used for a churn, and mount Mandara as a churning staf 
The serpent V’asuct seryed them instead ofa rope, and they twisted, him 
round mount Mandara, and the giants. were allowed to. lay hold. of ‘the 
snake by the head: his. fiery breath scorched the giants, and they .be- 
came black: the unfortunate reptile suffered much; he complainedy. but 
in vain. Mount Mandara began. to sink ;. but..Visanu, assuming. thé 
shape of a tortoise, placed himself under it. In the Scanda-putan‘a, 
chapter of the Sanata-cumdra-Sanhita, im the 75th seCtion, we Have 
a most minute account of the churning of the Wuire sea by Visisv, 
the gods and the giants: the latter had Baur-at their head: ~After 
churning for five years, the froth began to appear: and after three years 
more,, Varun or SuRA, with her intoxicating liquors; The cow Cae 
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mad'heni or Surabhi appeared after another year’s labour. According 


to the Brahman'da-purdn‘a, she was worshipped by the gods, and. both 


gods and giants were highly pleased, when they saw her. One year af- 
ter, the elephant Airdvata made his appearance; and the next year a 


: horse with seven heads. Three months after, the Apsaras with Ram- 


BHaA’-DE'Vi at their head, Cuanpra, or Lunus, came one year after: then, 
after three years more, was produced Cald-cuta, a most subtile poison, 
flowing in large quantities; and then Visynu became black. It was of a 
fiery colour, and began to set fire to the three worlds. Mankind, being 
alarmed, began | to call. out, | Ah!, Ah! , The earth, in great distress, with 
VisHNU, waited on ‘Srva, craving his assistance, SIVA swallowed up the 
poison; which’ stuck in’ his throat, and caused a most intolerable heat, 
which parched his throat and body. His throat turned blue; from which 
circumstance he is'-worshipped under the name of NiLa-cANTE'SWARA, 
or the lord with the blue throat. He called for the Ganges, and 
placed the moon on his forehead, and snakes round his neck, whose 
refrigerative powers are well known. One’year after, Codan'da appeared, 
or the unerring bow.and arrow. The next month a conch was produced, 
and the next year the famous Pdrijata tree. One month after, a jewel of 
an azure colour, called Caustubha, and Jvx'suta’, or poverty, the eldest 
sister of LacsuMi, or wealth. Her dress was black, her hair yellow, 
her eyes red; and her teeth were like the’ Cushman'da, a sort of gourd. 
She looked very old, wanted many teeth, with her tongue Jolling out 
of her mouth. She. was pot-bellied: ‘anda’ the gods: and Dailyas were 
amazed at the sight of such a strange figure.’ Then Lacsumi appeared 
witha most beautiful:countenanice * her complexion was like gold, and 
she had-large swelling: breasts. ‘Her cloaths were of. the foam of the 
White Seazin herchands she held a re ea of Camala flowers, or red’ lotos, 
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The gods and giants, or demons, were filled with rapture, when they 
saw her. does, 


Arter churning for twelve years more, a learned physician, called 
D’HANWANTARI, appeared, holding a vase full of Amrit or ambrosia. 
The gods drank of it; but to the giants they gave only intoxicating li- 
quors. ‘The gods kept the cow Camad'henu. i InpRa took the elephant 
Airdévata; and the sun, the horse, with seven heads. The gods seized 
the Apsaras. ‘Siva retained Codan da, or the unerring bow and arrows. 
Visunv laid hold of the conch Panchajanya, the tree Parijata,t the jewel 
Caustubha, and looked wishfully at Latsumi. She did the same at him; 


and the whole assembly kept. their eyes fixed on her... Pita Mana, or 


Brauma, asked ‘Siva, tqa.whom Lacsumi should, be given, SIVA Said, 


let her be given to Visunu: she agreed to it, Then ‘Siva, said, let us 


send for Sacara or Oceanus, to perform the nuptial ceremony called 
Pdnigraha, or laying hold of the hand, on the 12th of Cartica, This 
day was ‘fixed upon, because Visunu awakes from his eight months 
slumbers, on’the 11th of the same month, exactly the day before. 
Brana then sent for NapjiT or OcEANUS; when LacsuMi said, that her 
eldest sister must be married first, according to the in jundtion of the Vedas. 
A sudden gloom spread itself all over the assembly, but VISHNU. relieved 


them from their uneasiness, by giving her to UppaxLaca Rishi, who was 


unmarried ; but this was not effected without much difficulty. -The Rishz 


advanced with his bride, the daughter of the ocean, ever faithful to her 
consort, and Oceanus, taking water, poured it Into the hands of the 


Rishi. Then Vishnu married Lacsnai and carried her to V aicunta. 


Uppai Laca, with Jve’suTa, went to his hermitage. Lacsumi j is the god- 


‘dess of riches and fortune, and ves THA of poverty and misfortune : 


‘Sa 


‘this last is ever faithful to her consort. 
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In. the Tapi-c'han'da, a section of the Scande-puran'a, jt is ‘said that 
VARU Ni was given to. Varuna, the Neptune of the Hindus. Charmed 
with his prize, he set off, with her in his chariot, gently gliding along. the 
‘surface of the sea ; ; quaffing secasioniite intoxicating draughts. Thus they 
‘passed through Lanca-dwara, or the gates of Lancd, now the straits of 
Malacca, beyond which the sage Acastya has an hermitage. Being 
intoxicated, they behaved disrespeétfully to the holy man, who cursed 
Varu. na. He became a Cshettri, and was born of AJAmi‘pa, under the 
name of SAMVARN Ay who i is considered as an dvatara of Varun‘a, the 
Tuler of the waters, or Saliléndra, 


' Bestpers these ‘ratnas, or jewels, produced by the churning of the White 
‘Sea, and from which the White Island is also Aenominated Ratna-dwipa, 
and Mani-dwipa, other jewels or precious things were produced also, 
‘ahd “are mentioned occasionally in the Purdn'as. Itis declared, in the 
‘Prabhdsa-c’handa, a seCtion of the Scanda-purdn'a, that, after the churn- 
ing, there appeared a tree entirely of gold, called Lacshm:-vricsha, the 
‘tree of Lacsumi, or wealth. It is called also Vatshnavd-vricsha, or the 
tree of the consort of Visunv. Its situation is ascertained from the 
‘Cumédricé-c'han'da, another section of the Scanda-purdna. BAnBarica, 


son of Guatopcacna, the son of Buima, the Pandava, wishing to learn 


the Mahd-vidyd-V aishnavi, the great or secret doctrine of Visunv, 


went to Pétdla, where Visunu resides also, through a vivara, or 


passage, under the Ca/pa-vricsha, or Vaishnavd-vrtcsha, or tree of know- 
ledge. There sat Wa aga-canya, or a damsel, in the shape (at least part- 
Ty so) of a snake, performing puja in honour of the Raina-linga. This 


‘passage is not far from ‘Srt-parvata, or the fortunate mountain, and j is to 
‘the west of it, 


‘Srt-parvata is called ‘Sri-dwipa in the Y rthatcathd, 
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and is the same with the White Island. \'This'tree is said, in the Vrihat- 
cat’ha, to be in the western parts of Suvarna-dwipa, or Juvernia; and 
here the passage into hell is placed under it. Juno[or'Lacsumi] had 





such a tree; for, when she married JupiTEr, she made si a present of " : 
golden apples. valli ’ Z- 
In the Padma-purdn‘a, section of Bhii-c’hdnda, it is.said, that four 


damsels were produced through this churning, like so many jewels. 
They stood as if peeping out of the caldron, and their mames are Su- - ; 
Lacsuatiy VAnuN?, ‘SREsutTA’ or Jye’suta’,, and. Cumopa. When puja | 
is performed, on particular occasions, in honor of LacsHMi, they represent, 

the Calasédad’hi by a-water pot; and, after repeating proper spells, 

Lacsumi comes peeping out of the pot. . She is always present, though: 

seldom yisible, as may be siageeed 


In the Brahman da-purdn a, section of ¢ Lalitopdchydna, it is added, that 
this churning. produced also a plant called Vijaya, ever victorious, which 
Buarrava or ‘Siva kept for his.own use... Then the goddess Amaica’. 
appeared, seated.in a flower of the white lotus., It is she, who grants . 
boons to all the-world. She is: ‘Sri, prosperous.:.im her hand is a Padma 
flower, She sprang, from the Cshira-mahdrn-ava, or,the great, and 
famous Wuuite ocean; which assuming,.a,human shape, presented her 
with a:chaplet of Padma flowers. ._VisHva-canma, or TwasuTa , made- 
her presents:of' bracelets, and. other ornaments, from. his, own shop. She 
then went and seated herself on the breast of -Visunu. .Bavi, and the» 
other Datiyas were enraged at this; and. becoming outrageous, forcibly 
took the vase of Amrit out of the hands of DuanwanTARrt. The gods: 
attempted. to. recover it. from them. but.in yain,|, Visuxu, then assumed, 
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the shape of M6urnr; a female deity, in which are concentrated the illu- 
sive powers of Visunu. The giants, at the sight of her, were thrown 
into a state of rapturous ecstacy, and resigned the vase to her. She then 
direéted the gods and giants to place themselves in two rows, and to sit 
down. She made the giants to agree, that the gods should be served first, 
Kanu, being distrustful, placed himself between the sun and moon, who 
recognizing him, pointed him to Méurnr’, who had already given him a 
small portion of the beverage of immortality. She, however, cut off his 
head, which flew up to heaven. Mdéuinr, having served out the Amrit 
to the gods, placed the vase on the ground, and disappeared. A dread- 


_ Ful conflict took place between the gods and giants, in which the sun and 


moon suffered much. The gods prevailed at last, and InpRa was acknow- 
ledged as sole sovereign of the gods, — 


In the Ramayen’a of Vaumica, seétion of the Yudd'ha-c'han'da, and 
in other Purdn’ as, it is declared that Visunvu himself cut off Ra’Hu’s 
head; and that the event happened on the very place, where the Amrit was 
made ( Amrita-sthdn¢') in the northern parts of the White Sea; in the coun- 
try of the three peaks, called Chandra, or of the moon, Drén'a like the sun: 
or Suvarn'a, and Vaidéha:'and from the context it seems that this happened 
on Dron'a. From that time Ra‘uu is constantly endéavouring to destroy 
the sun and moon; like Tyruon, according to Egyptian mythologists. 
He was: thunder-struck by Jupiter, and fell, according to some, into the 
quick-sands of the lake Sirbonis, called also Sirbon, and Sarbonis, Now 
Swarbhkdnu, one of Ranv’s names, signifies light of heaven, and in that 
character, he answers to Lvcirer. Like Ra'nu, Tyrnon, according to 
/EL14N, often appeared in the shape of a crocodile, Others said, that this 
happened at Heroopolis, the Patumos of HeRnopotus. We are informed,- 
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by STEPHANUS of Byzantium, that when TyPHON was smitten by light- 
ening, and blood, (haima in Greek,) flowed from his wounds, the place, 
where he fell, was thence, called Hemus, though it had likewise the name 
of Hero. It was called also Heroon, or Heroum, a derivative form from 
Ra‘nu or Ranum; and Heroopolis probably is the town or place of Rauv, 
for Rahoo-polis. This head is what the Arabs call Abul-haul, the father 
of terrors. The Gothick tribes, having neither crocodiles, nor dragons in 
theit country, have introduced the wolf Fenrir, who is constantly running 


after the sun and moon to destroy them, and will ultimately succeed. . 


Ra‘nu’s name is pronounced Ra‘cu.in the Deccan, and particularly in the 
Tamulidiale&. Rucscus was one of the giants, who waged war against 
the gods, and he was put to death by Baccaus, in the shape of a lion. 
Asse’ Piucue® says, that Horus, or the sun, having been worsted by 
Rucecus, found means to elude his pursuit, by appearing before him in 
the shape of alion. I do not know on what authority he grounds this 
his assertion. 


Turs churning of the Write sea was, it seems, unknown to the western 
mythologists: at least very faint traces remain of this notion; if it ever 
existed among them. | 

Tue birth of Venus or Lacsumi has some affinity with it: for we read 
that SaTurn, having cut off Caxuvs’s privities, he flung them into the sea, 
where, being mixed, and agitated with the foam, they gave birth to 


Venus. This is the same legend with that concerning the churning; for” 


the plants and trees are positively asserted to be the Linga of the ruling 
power of the Ca/pa, and of which he is deprived by his successor. 





, (1) Under the word Heroopolis. 
@) French Encyclop. vy. Deluge. 
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‘Ir seems also, that it was once a general opinion, that the moon had | 
not been created with the rest of the world, but appeared afterwards; 
This is the opinion of the Hindus, and it was also. prevalent in the west. 
The Arcadians boasted that they were more ancient than the moon; and 
several old historians, among whom was Turoporus of Chalcis, said that 
the moon: made its appearance a little before the war of the giants, ex- 
actly like the Pauran‘ics, | 


Tuts: churning | of the Calas'édad’hi, or ealdron-like sea, owes perhaps 


‘its origin to some strange convulsion of nature, in that part of the world, 


accompanied with dreadful storms, and some irruption of the sea; in con- 
sequence of which the shores of the Calasa sea were strewed with the 
wreck of nature in that part of the country, such as plants, and trees torn 
from the adjacent country, with large masses of amber, and ambergris, 
which are only the coarser parts of the celestial Amrit or ambrosia. 
There are certainly obvious vestiges remaining of such a dreadful catas- 
trophe ; such as the giant’s causeway, on the Irsh coast, and other re-" om 
mains of volcanic convulsions on the adjacent shores of Scotland. The 
direful effects of sucha eonyulsion of nature, in. that part of the world, are. 
still more clearly described in the Purdn‘as; as will appear, ue I come 
to treat of the origin of the Vattaran? or as ie 


FJ 


Tue Isle of a called Bian: bi Pro.emy, ai 1 Manas by drish 
Senaches, according to General VaLancey, being exactly in the centre. 
af the churn, or caldron, seems to be. the mountain of. Mandara, called; 
also Manda, which was brought from distant countries, with infinite. 
trouble, for the purpose of churning this sea. 


In the Halasya-c’han'da, a section of ‘the Scanda-purdna, it is said” 
that a holy Rishi, called Dap’nicur, swallowed up the sacred. books, 


“<i 
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whilst the gods and giants‘were busied im churtiing: the White Sea, in 
orderto presétve theme; and this Réshé’ will be: further moticed, when I 
coms tad te goitid yelating to ‘PWaseTa. avi: 


Mo HING, or the illusive or debeving powers s of VIsSHNu, is not single. 
She has many subordinate forms, who are fully possessed of the requi- 
site qualifications, and necessary blandishments, to deceive those, who 
put themselves in their power. Intoxicating draughts, or Surda,‘are 
generally used by them ; hence they might with propriety be called 
Surdyan'is,. Surdnis, or Sirenes.. These, says Ovip, were contemporary 
with PRoseRrine and her companions, i in her excursions into the mea- 
dows. Her name, in Sanscrit, is SARPPAN1-DEVi. PRA-SARPPAN( is gram- 
matical, but never used. “Siva, hearing of the irresistible powers of Mo~ 
ni, resolved to try them himself. “For this purpose, he went with 
Parvati to the Cshiroda or White Sea, to the White Island. Visunu and 
LacsuMmi came to meet them ; but when Visunu understood the purpose ° 
of his errand, he did what he could to dissuade him from it, but’ in vain. 
The company, which consisted of the two’ “goddesses, with Visunu and 
‘Siva, being seated, Mo HINI suddenly appeared, and played her part so 
well, that ‘Siva, unable to contain himself any longer, ran after her in a 
state of ‘distraction : but she eluded his pursuit, and his semen fell to the | 
ground. Visunu, out of respect, took it up in his hand, and blew it into 
the ear of a young woman called ANJANi, who was making tapasya ; and 
it found its way intoher womb: She conceived, and as soon as the child 
was born, he proved remarkably playful ; and mistaking the sun for some 
fruit, or play’ thing, leaped up, ‘and extending his arm, ‘seized the yoke } 
of the ay s chariot, which he br oke, and with it fell to the ground. In i 


this fall, his face and chin were so muchedisfigured and: bruised, that” he 
M m 
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was called HANUMAN. He is supposed by some to be the son of Vayu 
or Ma RuTA: but it is a mistake; for he is. of the seed of Maua-pEva; 
and was conveyed into the womb of Anjani through the assistance of 
Vayu, the wind, or breath of VisHnv, 


Il. On the 11th of Cartica, Visunu arose from his slumbers: on the 
1eth his nuptials with Lacsumi were celebrated, with great pomp, m 
the White Island. Old Samupra, or Oceanus, her father, gave her 
away, and officiated as high priest. The inhabitants of the Tri-Bhivana,. 
or the three worlds, were present. Baxi, with the other giants, fired 
with rage and resentment, waged war against the gods, which lasted 
three days, namely, the 1gth, 14th and 15th, of Cartica; but Visunu | 
proved viétorious, and conquered the three worlds, During’ these three 
days, the gods, greatly alarmed, remained in the White Island, seated 
on the White Cliffs, which, border: on the White Sea.) Lacsumi slept 
in the midst of them: but on the 15th, the giants being entirely routed, 
she slept apart in the calyx of a Camala or Padma flower. From that 
time she is known, and worshipped, under the name of PapMa, or Ga- 
MALA-DEVi. In some Purdn‘as, it is asserted, that Bai took her priso- 
ner, and many of the gods, whom he confined. The place where she 
slept apart in the flower of the Padma or lotos, was of course called 
Camald-st'hanam, or the place of the goddess CamaLa. This was pro- ' 
perly rendered into the western languages by Camalo-dunum, or Camulo- 
dunum. The deity worshipped there, was, it seems, of the masculine - 
gender, the god Camutus, with the titles of Sanctus and Fortis, and 
whom the Romans supposed to be Mars. This difference of sex is not 
so material, as would appear at first 7 eae Fhe sexes of several deities 





w y See Asiatic Sbeiedrchan:) Vols 1 ul. p. 964. 
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were far from being ascertained. among the western mythologists; though. 
in general otherwise in: India. 


‘Venus, or Lacsumi, was both male‘and-female ; nay some even asser- 
ted, that Venus was the moon, anda god, not a goddess according to 
Macrosivs.© The Parthians said that Venus was Lunus. The appella- 
tion of Venus is neither Greek nor Latin, and was'unknown at Rome du- 
ring the time of the kings. Visuwv is also:called CAMALA-PRABHU OF Ca~ 


MULUS.- 


In the Brahma-vaivartta, setion of the Pracriii-c’han‘da, we read that 
BHAGAVANA said to Raa’, “ O Lacsumi, be ye born in the White Sea; 
« there send a portion of yourself; and to BrauMa’ he said, “ O’Pap- 
« maya, born in the Padma’ flower, churn the ocean, arid produce Lacsn- 
“ wi for the gods.” Having thus spoken, he disappeared. The: gods’ 
Having churned the ocean, among other jewels Lacsumi appeared, witht 
a chaplet of flowers in her hand, which she gave to him, ‘who sleeps nr 
the White Sea. She then became VaisHnavi-Sati.. 


Au the gods worshipped: her, and through her merey recovered their 


own country, ‘Sw7ta-dwipa,> from the giants.. INDRA performed his ab~ 
Jutions at a-sacredipool, and:put on two cleart’ mantles; he then placed 


the water pot before him,-and worshipped’ it, in order to bring, down’ 
LacsuMi into the Cshéréda, He invoked the six gods as usual, GANES Ay’ 


Dine's'a’ the san, Vanni fire,. VISHNU,. ‘Srvavand‘Srva;, and worshipped 
them: He then called down Lacsui, saying, “ O Maua-Lacsumi !- 
« PARAMAISWARYA-RU PINi,. with the countenance of PARMES WARA.” 
He then worshipped:her, Brana was officiating, as high priest, 
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senting flowers, of the: Parijaia tree, said, “ on Vatcun'tha thow art 
«© Mana-Lacsumi: in the Cshirdda-sdgara,: thou: art Raja-Lacsumi.* 
The gods worshipped her: to.every one she, granted a boon; and gave a 
chaplet of flowers to Buacaya’ NA; and then went and seated herself on. 
the breast of. Hani, who sleeps in, the Cshiréda. Sr 


. In the same: book, Lacs#mi is said to: have haces lapasya for 
00,000 years, in. the: flower of the! Padma, standing on:one foot, in order; — 
to obtain Visunu. She then saw ‘Sri-Crisuna, or VisHnu, who said, 
* thou shalt be my wife, whey I assume the shape of Vara HA; but in the 
a mean, time be the ‘Sacti of Agni, which ‘Sacti, or energy, burns every. 


fe Se! 2 oo ‘he ll 


“ thing ; be, also the wife of ‘Si VA, Veakui, Agni, or fire, for. an hundred. 


© years of the gods, will have no other wish, but to please thee.” She. 


conceived: by him: the gestation lasted twelve years, and three beautiful 
sons were born unto her ; Dacsnin’a GNI, | Ganuaratya,a and ‘AHAVA NIYA,, 
three sacred fires. Lacsui is represented as performing this religious — 
austerity on one foot, with fervor and faith, but with no less ‘impatience. 
She was counting the hours, and constantly looking up to that happy mo= 
ment or Ca/a, when she was to become:the-consort of VisHnu. Though 

not socalled’explicitly; “yet she is represented. as Calepsa or Calipsa, or- 
anxiougly: ‘wishing for that: Ca/a,) or:period;,.or: from: Cala-lipsa: or Cal's! 
hpsa nearly-syhonymous. . Cavyrso-was the daughter of Oczayus:likes 
wise, and ultimately: marpied: Arias; who is represented) by; VARA HA, | 
a form‘of: Arua without equal; or: VisHNu;. according ‘to. the promise’ 
made'to-her-by:Vishxv himself. . Ona Greebvmedal;! inserted, Iibelieves: 

in Mr: albert sae ee there isa, female. = ee, ' 
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lotos. ‘Hower places Carypso in Ogygia; but, according to Arurerus® 
Hycinus, and I believe Meta, Catypso lived in Aiaia, Aaa, the 
Ayayam, or Ayasa of the Purdn‘as, and nearer of course to Atlas and the 
White Island. 


‘Siva, after swallowing the poison, as before related, went to Himalaya, 


where he buried himself in the snow. There are many places of worship 


dedicated to ‘Siva, under that title; but the original one isinthe lute 


Island. It is very doubtful, whether our ancestors knew any thing of 
this churning, and of the deadly poison produced by it, and of a deity’ 
swallowing it up. In that case, there was ho such a place in the White 
Island. Yet 1 cannot resist the temptation; and I am inclined to believe it 
not altogether improbable, but that many of these idle lerends originated 
in the west. If so, there might have been such a place ; and it could not 
have been far from Camalo-dunum. ‘The poison, which ‘Srva drank up, is 
called, in Sanscrit, Cala-cié'ta, or the black lump or mole, because it re- 
mained like a lump in ‘Srva’s throat, which looked like a cii'ta, a peak, also 


alump or mole. Cala-ci'ta, in Welsh, is Y-du-man, or the black lump’ 


or mole; and this was, according to ProLemy, the name of a river in 
England, now called the Black-water, in Essex. It might have been 
supposed once, that the black stinking mud of marshes and fens, and 
more_ particularly that of the mosses, so baneful to living creatures, was 
produced in consequence of this churning; probably the emblem used to 
signify some dreadful convulsion of nature in these parts. That sucha 
thing happened in the western ocean, is attested by tradition: and such 
was its violence, and the dreadful consequences, which attended it, that 
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they could not but’ suppose, that it had destroyed seasite the Atlantis, 
and left nothing in its place but mud. 


A perry is then introduced, putting a stop to the progress of this black 
and poisonous substance, ready, according to the Puranas, to overwhelm, 
not only the White Island, but the whole world also. The serpent 
Midgard, living at the bottom of the sea, like. Ananta, and vomiting 
torrents of deadly poison, and surrounding the world like SesHa-NaA‘GA, 
is the subject of several fundamental legends in the mythology of the 


_ Goths: but absolutely unknown to the Greeks and Romans. This Cdla- 
_ ci’ta, or black lump of poison, stuck in ‘Srva’s throat, like the apple that 


Apam ate, and occasioned that protuberance since called Apam’s apple 
or bit, | ! 


HI. Tae other jewels produced by this churning, were the 4fsaras, or 
nymphs, with Ramawa’ as their chief. These were jewels indeed, created 
for the amusement of the Indra-dicas of gods. Rameua’-pDEVi is the first, 
several others are mentioned, as Tirorrama’, Urnvasi &c. Thesé are 
also of infinite service to InpRA; whose situation is rather precarious. 
He was originally a mere mortal ; but was informed, that the throne of 
heaven belonged’ to whatever man could perform one hundred Asvamé= 


d’has, or sacrifices of a horse, which he did. The giant BaLr was very” 


near succeeding : but Inpra, with the assistance of CacusT’HA, proved 
victorious, and:now wields the thunderbolt, and ‘dispenses rain.” Cacu- 
s’THA Was a most powerful prince, and’ granted his assistance {3 Inpra, 
onicondition that he would carry lim on ‘his shoulders‘against his enemies. 
InpRA was forced to comply with this humiliating condition, ‘and'to'marcli 


against the giants, his enemies, with CacusT’Ha seated on his shoulders, 


(or Cacuda, in Sanscrit, properly a. hump, being the space between the 


_ 
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‘shealdérs; Close ‘to the heck.) From that circumstance he was’ called 
CACUst HA, OF he whois seated on thé Catud; and’ mankind’ dre’ série. 


times calied, in the Purdn' as, the children of Cheust HA, INpka, Hove 
ever, proved victorious every where, and thus ascended the throne “of 
the heavenly mansions, there to remain, fill another, equally fortunate, 
dispossesses him, by performing an hundred Asvamed'has. For this rea- 


son INDRA is always watching the ¢tions of men below, and whenever - 


he finds afy one attempting to perform the prescribed As’ wamed” has, he 
generally waits till they are nearly completed, and then ‘sends an 
Apsaras oy two, who never fail to spoil the unfortunate man’s devotions. 


.. Tues nymphs were not unknown, in the most remote parts of” the 
western world, their native country, according to the Paurda ics: and they - 

re probably ‘the goddésses Raman or RuMAH#, mentioned in some’ in- 
scriptions folind on the northern parts\of ‘England, and 1 believe'on the 
banks of the Rhine ; but their namé is néver’ found in the first case. There 
is a place, in the northern parts of ‘En¢/and, called’ Rumabis by the ainony- 
mous geographer of Ravenna; and probably their trie hame was Ramee, 
or Rumabe. In the inscription, upon an altar found at Lowther, in West 





3 moreland, we read DEABUS MATRIBUS........TRAMAI &c. In the room of 


| TRAMAT: ‘Dr. Gate Nae to read 3 oon but I Think the t true oe 


fring 


tioned iby Gavter, “‘Rumahactis for Rimochtus” 


‘Tae mother ae Dec pia iia a. most, _. conspicuous 
figure in India, where they are called Matri-devi, Maires, Dea. hey | 
are seven in number, and are always invoked together, . No. nuptial rites 
are performed without previously Sef eming the piija in their honor. 


They draw seven parallel lines or strokes perpendicularly ‘with “Glarified 
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butter. These are intended to represent the seven mother goddesses s 


they then perform the puja and pradacshina, or go in procession round 
them. These were well known in the west. The Matri-Devis are also 


called Jandni-dévi,.in Sanscrit; hence the Junones-Dee of the Romans, 
who were the same with the mother goddesses. KerysLer says, that the 
mother goddesses, worshipped in Gau/, were alsocalled Matres-Familias; 
and he cites Csar’s commentaries as his authority. Mater-Familias an- 
swers to the Cu/a-Dévata, literally Deus or Dea-Familias of the Hindus; 
and out of respeé, mothers are often called Jandnidevr. 


Tue present moon was created, as we have seen, a little before the 
war of the gods with the giants. ‘This circumstance was not unknown to 
the western mythologists; for Turoporus, the Chalcidian, informs us 
that Se/ene, or Luna, made her appearance a little before that famous war. 
This circumstance is also noticed by Aniston of Chios, and Dionysius of 
Chalcis, according to Mr. Bryant.) This shows that the system of my- 
thology in the west, was the same with that of the Hindus. Of the for- 
mer we have only a few scattered fragments, but the deficiency may be 
supplied from the Purdn’‘as. 


Tue famous tree Parijata, a sort of Nyctanthes, is another invaluable 
jewel procured by this churning. It is not singular; there are many others 
in different parts of the world. They are called in general Calpa-vricsha, 
and are endowed with knowledge and speech, like the oaks of Dodona; 
and of the wood of such a tree, the Argo must have been made. Some 
Christians believed also in these Calpa-vricshas, endowed with reason, 
and of course with the tis efi of Baie < sees to SrepHanus Go- 
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BARUS; aS cited by:Puotivs. By approaching them in a respectful man- 
ner, you'obtain from them knowledge, 1 riches and every thing you can 
wish for: unfortunately they are very difficult of access. These Caipa- 
vricshas or Calpa-drumas are of an extraordinary size, covering generally 
a space of an hundred ydjanas. This Parijdta tree in the White Island 
is called Janma-Calpanaca: it sprang up at the birth of Jina or Bupp HA; 
and is near the shores of the White Sea, which comes up to its roots. 
This is the Ca/pa-vricsha of the gods, which grants every boon. Near 
it the Dic’hyddaris, or worshippers of Jina, cut their hair and fling it 
sto the White Sea. ‘There was also a garden of Paryata trees in the 
middle of the island, in or near the town of Vairamati, im which resides 
Visunv, according to. the Padma-puran’a, section of Uttara-c’han'da, 


Tue Parijdta tree, and particularly that in the White Island, are em- 
phatically called, in lexicons, drum or dru, or the tree. Besides this chief 
of trees, there were also in the sacred isles, others of different sorts. 
There was the Cshira tree, a sort of jessamine, which, according to the 
Vardha-purdn'a, sprung up from the White Sea: this remains in the 
White Island. There is alsoa Vata-mula, a sort of Indian fig-tree, of 
an immense size. There is a golden Calpa-Vricsha in Ireland, and a 
Nyagrédha, or Indian fig-treé, in the islands to the north of Scotland.” 


IV. Tue Vat'a tree, in ‘Sweta-dwipa, was originally . a single hair, 
that fell from the body of Visunu to the ground. It Js considered as a 
manifestation of VISHNU, or as Visunu himself. . This tree was conveyed, 
in 2 most surprising and miraculous manner, to Jagan-nat’ha, on the 
coast of Utcala-des'a, or Orissa, in the time of king INDRADYUMNA, 
according to the Scanda-purana, seCtion of Utcala-c’han'da, paragraph 


of the Purushéttama-mahatmya, There Na'rapa is introduced saying 
Oo 
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to INpRA-DYUMNA, “ BRAHME has sent me to tell you to perform a thou- 
« sand Maha'-Cratus or sacrifices, in order to: please PuRusHoTTAMA, 
« whom he will bring from the White Island. Then you will see, with your 
« own eyes, Da'RAVA-TANUM-VISHNUM, OF VisHNuv, in the shape of a tree: 
«« this tree is really Hari-Avatdra.” Jammin adds, that Nanapa shewed 
the king a proper place for the performance of religious rites, and the gods 
to live in, in Swarn'a-Sucata. There is a Vat'a, or fig-tree, one ydjana broad, 
and two in height, about ten miles. It is very old, and it bestows mécsha 
on men: whatever man dies upon his roots, obtains eternal bliss; what- 
ever man sees this Nyagréd’ha tree, his sins are removed: for it is NaRA~ 
YANA’s countenance, West of itis CHATURMURTTI-VIBHU, or JAGAN- 
NATHA, and to the north is the S'thdn of Nrisinna. There he will come 
to shew mercy unto thee; and thy country will become Bhoga-bhumt?, like 
‘Sweta-dwipa, This is not to be revealed to any body, except those, who 
are likely to obtain mécsha. From Sweta-dwipa, Visnu or Visunu_ will 
come himself: in other places, they have only portions of his essence. 
Then INpRA-pDyuMNA praised Visunu, and a voice from heaven was 
heard saying, “ be of good cheer.” The king performed afterwards the 
prescribed number of sacrifices in the country of Purushcttama, and he 
had already performed a thousand but one, when he looked like a god, 
and on the seventh at night he fell asleep, and during the fourth watch 
he saw Vishnu-Nri-Hari, and Swéta-dwipa like a sphatica, or white 
and shining crystal, surrounded by the Cshira-Sdgera. ‘There ate Mahd- 
Calpa-drums, and it abounds with odorifetous flowers, and exquisite fruits: 
There are the murttis or divine forms of Buaca'vana, the shell, and 
the Chacra in human shapes, in a large‘edifice, divirie, of precious ‘stones, 
with a throne ‘supported by lions, adorned with jewels, and‘resplendent, 
like the cold rippling of the White Sea. On this throne he ‘saw DevaM 
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God, he who wields the shell, and Chacra or coit, and the Gadd, a short 
club, like a blue cloud, with a chaplet of flowers. This is the abode of 
‘Sai’, the prosperous goddess. On his right, Lacsuai, the most beautiful 
and accomplished goddess, is seated on a Padmdsana or Padma flower ; 
she who is La'vanya’, or beautiful, the daughter of the ocean. On his 
left he saw the all knowing Chacra; the Sanaca‘dicas, and Munis were 
praising him. Nara-var, or the chief or king of men, was highly de- 
lighted with this vision. He awoke and compleated the thousandth As'va- 
méd’ha, and went to perform his ablutions in the southern sea, near a place 
called Bilvés'wara. Then a Bra‘hmen came and informed him, that a 
tree, with a divine countenance, was advancing’ very fast toward the 
shore, a great part of which appeared above the water, and was of a 
red colour: and that the Chacra, and shell, were coming along with 
it, It was resplendent like the morning sun, and was then very near 
the bathing house. The whole, shore was filled with its fragrance, 
and its name was Sad'haran'a, or common. It is Déva-bhiruhah, or 
sprung from the land of the gods. It was really God, coming in the 
shape of a tree. The king was astonished : this tree, says Na RaDA, is that 
which you saw ina vision in the White Island: it is Visunu; a hair 
from the body of him, who resides there, fell to the ground, took root, 
and became atree. Itisan Ans‘avatara, and this tree is truly Puru- 
shavata'ra. Great is thy fortune, O king! The tree was brought ashore, 
and VisvACARMA was applied to, who sent an able carpenter with his 
tools: but he insisted to work in secret; for whatever man, who should 
hear the noise he made, whilst at work, would become deaf, go to hell, 


: and his children be wretched. 





152 ESSAY ON THE SACRED ISLES &. 


Tue Chaturmurti¢ at Jagannat’ha, or fourfold image, consists of Visite 
nu, his wife Susnapra,, the Chacra, and Baladeva. 


TueE British Isles were considered in the west as another world, perfect 
and complete in itself; but of smaller dimensions: hence the anonymous 
geographer of Ravenna says, that philosophers of old used to call, Britazz 
a microcosm. This is conformable to the notions of the Hindus, who 
say that it is another Meru, and exaétly the half of it, in all its dimen- 
sions. Divines in Tibet entertain exactly the same idea: for they likewise 
call the elysium of Hopameh, in the west, another world. These islands 
are obviously the Sacred Isles of Hesiop, who represents them as situated 
an immense way (»2« ryAe,) toward the north-west quarter of the old 
continent.“)? From this most ancient and venerable bard I have borrowed 
the appellation of Sacred Isles, as they are represented as such, by the 
followers both of BRanMA’ and Bupp’Ha, by the Chinese, and even by the 
wild inhabitants of the ese cole Islands. 
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A Catalogue of Indian Medicinal Plants and Drugs; 
«vith their Names in the Hindustani and 


Sanscrit Languages. 





Tue following catalogue is siecle’ chiefly for the use of gentlemen 
of the medical profession on their first arrival in India, to whom it must 
be desirable to know what articles of the Materia Medica~ this country 
affords, and by what names they may find them. 


TH systematic names of the plants are taken from WILLDENOW’S ‘edition 
of the Species Plantarum L. with the exception of some new species, not 
included in that work, which have been arranged | in the system, and de- 
scribed by Dr. Roxsurcn; who, with his usual liberality, permitted me to 
transcribe their specific characters and trivial names from his manuscript. 


In ascertaining and fixing the Hindustdéni and Sanscrit names which 
ond to the systematic, a point of considerable va pay i but essen- 
P p 
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tial for the purpose of this catalogue, I have been greatly assisted by Mr. 
CoLEBROOKE, on whose thorough acquaintance with oriental literature, as 
well as his knowledge in botany, I knew that I could confidently rely. 


Tue Hindustani and Sanscrit words.are expressed in Roman characters, 
conformably to the system of notation recommended by Sir WiLt1AM 
Jones; but as many prefer, for the Hindustani, the system of Mr. Git- 
curisT, the names in that language are printed according to his orthogra- 
phy, at the bottom of the page. 

For the virtues anduses of such medicinal plants and drugs as are al- 
ready well known in Europe, I have Judged it sufficient to refer to the two 
latest and best works on the Materia Medica, Munray’s “ Apparatus 
“ Medicaminum "* and Woopvinue’s: “ Medical Botany.” Of the qua- 
lities of those articles which are known only in this country, some account 
is now offered; which, however brief and imperfect, will, it is hoped, have 
at least the effect of promoting farther i inquiry. 








ais MRA KOEN AL PLANTS. 








_AsRvs. PRECATORIUS. Shas ) Guncha™ HH. Gunja §. 
The Seed. Retti® HH. Ractica S. 
THE root of this he, ‘when dried, coincides very exactly, in appear- 
ance and medicinal qualities, with the ee root, and is often sold for 
it in the bazars. 





. saosanial”s Medicaminum &e. Auctore Jo. gegen Murray. Tom, vi. 8. 
Golting. 1790. 

+ Medical Botany &c. By Winiian Woopyviie, M. D. AB do. Loa, 1794. 

() Gooncha. ©) Rutiee. 
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Tur lowest weight inuse among the Hindi druggists takes it’s deno~ 
mination from the seed of the Gunjd, though the fictitious weight is nearly 
double that of the seed. Sir WILLIAM Jones found, from the average of 
numerous trials, the weight of one Gunja seed to be a grain and five six- 
teenths. The Retiz weight used. by the jewellers and druggists is equal 
to two grains three: axwane nearly. See Asiatick Researches II. p. 154 

and V. p. 92. 


Acacra Anasica, (W.) Batst. () H. Barbira 8. 
‘The Gum. Bape Gind,© H. 


Tue Acacia N ilotice (Ww) which yields the Gummi Arabicum of the 
European pharmacopezias, ig not found among the numerous species of 
Acacias that are natives of Hindostan ; but the gum of the Babil is so 
perfectly similar to gum Arabic, that, for every purpose, whether medici- 
nal or economical, it may be substituted for it. The bark of the tree, 
like that of most of the Acacias, is a “powerful astringent and j is used, 
instead of oak bark, for tanning, by the European ‘manufacturers ‘of 


leather i in Bengal. : 
Ucacra Cérecad. (W.) Khayar®) H. Chadira 8. | rgb 7c ? 
Mimosa Cate Murray 4. 540... , overt 
| Mimosa Catechu WoovVILLe Il. 183. 
Acorus Cananus, CW.) Bach H. Vacha 8. 
Murray. V. 39. 
Woonvviire. fl. 472. 
AcLiom ye Sabet (W.) Lehsen® H. Lasina 8.’ | 
Murray. VY. 122. Kas 
Woopvyinie. Il. 472.) 12 


- 
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Aroz Psrroirara, (W.) Ghi-Cumar©) H. Ghrita-Cumari and Taruni 8: 
ue : The Gum ; Elwa® H, Mus ebber® Axab, 
| | Morray, V. 238, 
: Woopvitte, IIT. 556, 
Auprvié Carpaoxem. | a llé chit) WH. Eid 8, 
Murray, V. 61. 
at PB porate i, 396, 
Amomum Zinoreen. (W. ) Adrac® H. Ardraca §. 
The dried root, Sont’h H. Sunt’hi S. 
AN DROPOGON Scop ey ANEW CW.) Gendbei® H. B'histrina 8, 
Murray, V. 443. 


Tr 


_ Amomym Cardamomum, 


f HIS Plant, under the name of Juncus odoratus, had formerty a place 
in all the _European pharmacopeeias, ‘but it is now rarely met with in the 
shops. It continues, however, to bea favourite herb with the Asiaticks, 
both for medicinal and culinary purposes. The Hindu prattitioners con- 
sider the infusion of she leaves as sudorific, diuretic and emmenagogue. 
Whatever title it may have to these virtues, it is at least a very agreeable 
diluent; ‘gad, on account of it’s fragant smell, aromatic flavour, and 
warm, bitterish, but not unpleasant taste, is generally found to bea drink 
very grateful to the stomach in sickness. Many Europeans, with whom tea 
does not agree, use, instead of it; the infusion of this plant, to which they 
have given the name of lemon-grass, 


Amerie Sowa (Roxs, MS.) Sew H. Misréya 8, 

Sp. Ch.—Annual, Leayes superdecompound. ‘Umbel of 5—15 equally ae 
yated radii. Fruit pblong, flat, Seeds without a membranaccous-margin, and 
*gvith three ribs on the base. x: oe ' 

AveTryum Panmonivm (Roxs. MS.) Mayurt® i, Mad’hurica » S. | 

Sp. Ch.—Annual, Erect, Ramous, Leaves Baht: dent Umbel of 


+ 
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from 10 to 20 unequally elevated radii. Fruit oblong, deeply furrowed, but not 
winged, 
‘Tur former of these umbelliferous plants resembles in appearance the 
Anethum graveolens (W.), and the other the Anethum faniculum (W-). 
Both species are cultivated in Bengal, on account of their seeds, which 
até used in diet, as well as int medicine. ‘They -tire’ warm aromatics, and 
may supply the places of dill and fentiel-seed, as catminatives, in cases of 
sibs ‘colic or dyspepsia». 


orl’ webs 


eer Ixvoricaatum ( Roxs. MS.) Ajmull) H djamida $. 
Sp. Ch—Nnirirat Glaveotis, Villous.’ ‘Superior leaflets pele ‘Both ge- 
neral. wnat involacra about'six leayed) |e it 131i! 
"Tis “Sbecies of Apiiim is culfivated in Bengal for the seeds only, the 
hativés hever™ ‘using’ the ‘Tea ves “The seeds have a very agreeable aro- 
fidtie Aavour: Hidde théréfote much employed in diet as a condiment. 
They are also used in medicine, in the same cases as the Sowd and Ma- 
pure opueety” mentioned. | s yortin? vie beds den avant 
Jah I ee Isvrea, “(WS - Teétrinel, 1 ) Bo) 


\ i oy of this spec cies of birthwort is ‘intensely bitter, and i is supposed 
by the Hindus to" to possess the em menagogue and antiarthritic virtues which 





a 


were formerly ascribed t m “Europe to its congeners, the Aristolochia Tonga 
and yotunda. Asi t's bitterness is accompanied with a considerable ‘de- 
gree of aromatic warmth, it will probably be found a useful medicine in 


ae ‘ ; ru i . ( v9 4 AAT Ley 
ae cal Ans Shs kuare 
ii Vorcanis. “Ow. an I}, Na gadandna' 8. 
Murray, I. 190. 
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Asciuerpias AsrHMarTica. (W.) Automel H.® 

Asclepias Vomitoria. Kaenie’s Ms. -- 
 ] nave inserted this plant on the authority of the following note, which’ 
was found among the late Dr. Kanic’s papers, and communicated to me 
by Dr. Roxsurcu. * Dr, Patrick Russevt was informed by the Physi- 
« cian-General at Madras, that he had, many years before, known it (the 
“ root of the Asclepias Vomitoria) used, both by the European and native 
“ troops, with great success, in the dysentery, which happened at that time 
* to be epidemic in camp. The store of ipecacuanha, had, it seems, been 
os wholly expended; and Dr. ANDERson, finding the practice of the black 


* doctors much more successful than his own, was not ashamed totake ‘in- . 


“ struction from them, which he pursued with good success; and collec- 
“ ting a quantity of the plant which they pointed gut to him, he sent a 
$ large. package of the. roots to Madras. It is certainly Lan é article of the 
“ Materia Medica highly deserving attention,” 


I HAve not obtained any further account of. the medicinal nirticnot this 
species of Asclepias, which grows.in the Northern Circars, but is not met 
with in Bengal. It is, however, as. Dr. Kani observes, an, article highly 
deserving attention. The ipecacuanha root is one of the few medicines for 
Which we have not as yet found any adequate. substitute i in India: and, if 
ay a ubstitute should be found i in the root | of the a Aaelbies Asthmatica, 


o> Saeed 


Rie, Pisarcks. em" Salai n Saltael s. : 
Cundur®) and | Gendeh firozch, oy 1 
(Cundura 8. 


THE epee odour difitged by. Olibanum, when thrown on the oe 


Olibanum ('The Gum-resin). : 
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must have early attracted the notice of mankind; as it appears that this 
fragrant gum-resin was used as incense, in the religious ceremonies of 
almost all the antient nations. Of this honour it has kept possession, from 
the most remote antiquity, until the present time, when it still continues, 
unless when it’s place is supplied by Benzoin, to perfume the churches, 
mosques and temples, both in Europe and Asia. 


“Tar naturalists should have remained in ignorance or In errour, until 
almost the present day, respecting the tree which yields a substance so 
long known, and so universally used, must appear not a little surprising. 
Such, however, i is the fats and the merit of having discovered the true 
origin of this celebrated incense, is due to Mr. CoLesrooxe, who has 
ascertained and proved, most satisfactorily, that the olibanum, or frankin- 
cense of the antients, is not the gum-resin of the Juniperus, Lycta, as was 
generally supposed, but the produce. of our Boswellia Thurifera. See his 
paper on this subject, in. the Asiatick. Researches, Vol. IX. p. $77; to 
Which is subjoined, a botanical description.of the tree. by. Dr. RoxsuncH. 


- Avruovcn! the -Olibanum is still retained in the pharmacopoeias of the 
three? British’ Collégés, it is seldom’ ‘used as a medicine in modern prac- 
titep Formerly, ‘however, it owas ‘helddii ‘considerablé estimation, as a 
yemédy in -catarrly.and heemoptysis + and as it is less heating than ‘myrrh, 

by which it has been superseded in these diseases, it might still, perhaps, 
be used, with advantage, in some cases, in-which the myrrh. might prove 
too stimulant.*¢) 5) ss . 


stig «ah Boypecetta, (W.) Catcaranjat) Cat-caléji®)) WH. Puti- 
, Caranja., 5. 


rr 
= Tt b I 7} 


ig shrub i is an native of both s Indies but it’ 4 use in 1 medicine | is, I 
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believe, known ,only. in the East, “The kernels of the. seeds are intensely 
hitter, and possess the tonic power in a very) high degree. .Theyvare ac+ 
cordingly employed by the Hindu physicians,. in all cases ax which. that 
power is more especially-required ;and particularly in intermittent fevers, 
for which they are considered as ah almost infallible remedy, The mode 
of using them is as follows. .One of the:seeds, freed from its hard. shell, 
is beat into a paste, with a few drops of water, and three corns: of black 








pepper. This i is formed into three pills, whieh are taken for a dose, and 
this dose i is repeated, three or four times 2 day 5. or oftener if necessary. 
The decoétion of the Gentigna Cherayita (Roxs,) | is generally peri 
to be taken at the saris time with the pills. See Gentiana Cherayita, | 


Ti ui ha? 


Gf 





OOP H8 inethod of curing inte mittents is $o generally suctce: Sut, that’ ft 
has been'adopted by many’ Eurapean'p rat itioners 5 partiitatly in those 
cases, which $0 frequently oceiit in which the ‘patients Hive “in! aversion 
to the Pefuvian bark, or cannot retain it on the stomach: “fn All such ‘cased, 

and‘also on otcasions’ where the Peruvian’ bark anor: be ‘pi uid FRE. 

dieve.that the Catcaranja will be found one.of.the bestysubstitutes,to- which 
3we.cap-haye recourse; particularly. if, assisted; by . the’ decostion® of the 
Cherayita, which indeed is so powerful an auxiliary, that it may be dowbit- 
ful,.in.the, case, of success, to which. of a rei the cure should 
be. chiefly Manse seat AP bsbsersquc need easkactlonive% 


VON 4 leawboayy: Satis. We Bhang ana! Gdnja’ io a a 
Murray, IV. 608,)0:)utile oo: 


“DELA 'MAnek isof opiiiion that the Indian’ Ganjdis‘a different 
cies of Cannabis from the’ Cannabis Sativa, and names it “ So gait In- 
dita Soltis ‘allernis” * CEncyé. ‘Bot i 695.) ‘But! WitbENow, 2 afte ter : re 
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marking that the European species has also alternate, leaves. assures ‘us 
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that ‘on comparing: it;with many specimens of the Indian plant, he could 
not :perceive any différence between them; See Sp. Pl. IV..763; and Dr. 
Roxsurcn, ‘on! comparing, plants raised, from Europe hemp-seed with the 
Ganja plant, could not discover the slightest difference between them; net 


even enough on which to found a variety. 


Capsicum Frurescens. (W.) Lal Mirch, ma yi 
“Capsicum Ditriel: baht I I9P ing Seared 
i tie! -, | —.. CWoopyitte, Il. 3ol., 

no'Tuey annual species of Capsicum is‘ not a native of this’ country, and 
but rarely fouhd-in the gardens... The Capsicum frutescens, of which there 
are several varieties, is-cultivated in‘ every part of India, on\account of its 
pods; which afford to:the inhabitants-# condiment, as:necessary for their 
vice‘and pulse diet, :assait itself. Inv respett'to the medical uses of this 
‘species, they perfectly correspond with those of the eee a yt for 
which.see the authors above referred ‘to, , 

Carica Pénieee (W.) Petes H. Rumen. Amb. I. Tab. 50. Ble 
© “Tuts is not an indigenous tree of India, and'consequently has no name 
in the Sanscrit language. It is‘a native of Sowth-America and the West 
Fndies ;) whence it was btought, by ‘the! Spaniards and’ Portuguese, to the 
Philippinese'and> Moluceas'; and from these islands, being: of - very quick 
growth) it spread:rapidly to:all the othertcountries of India. Tt lias. long 
been; cultivated in every quarter 6f Hindustam, and: is in flowerand fruit 
during the greatest! part of the year: Bheomilky juice; that flaws from the 
- fruit, when/an. incision is-made into it, before it is quite ripe, 18 esteemed, 
a ‘the Tyee of the dsfe sd Franéeiand| L Bogie as the most saline 
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vermifuge that has yet beer discovered. An account of this remedy was 
transmitted to the President of the Asiatick Society, by Mr, Cuanrentien 
Cosstent, in a letter, dated the sd November 1800, of which the follows 
ing is an extract. ? ; AND wood 


“ Un hazard heureux a fait decouvrir a L'Isle de la Reunion nremede 

“ le plus efficace de tous ¢ewx connus-contre les vers.” Tl y @ phisienrs 
“ années qu’on en fait usage avec le plus grand succés, a L'Isle de France, 
“ou les maladies vermineuses sont tres communes, C'est du lait de 
 papayes. On imicise ce fruit quand il est verd. « I) rend un lait; qu’on 
* réecueille; et qu'on fait prendre 4 jeu au malade. C’est le plus puissant 
de tous le vermifuges. On pretend qu’il tue meme “le Tania ‘cucurbi 
“ teux, qui est assez commun dans L’Is/e. An’ reste, les preuves dela 
“ vertu puissante de ce remede sont deja tres nombreuses, sans qu’il’scit 
“ Tesulté d'accidens, quoiqu’ on ait essayé de V'administrer en grande dose. 
“Ce qui rend ce remede precieux, c’est qu’uneé: seule dose: suffit’ pour 
“ tuer tous les vers, quelle grande qu’en soit la quantité. 3. 





mBILA Rs 


Tue vermifuge, thus strongly recommended, and'on such respectable 
authority, has not. yet come into ‘use here, ‘either among the native or 
European. practitioners « although an account of it was’ published, at the 
time, in the Calcutia newspapers. A remedy, however, so simple, and so 
Snes at all times to be procured, certainly deserves to: have: a fair-trial, 
The dose for an-infant i Is oné'tea spoonful of the juice; mixed with thrice 
that quantity ‘of warm watér, or cow’s milk; fora child “of ‘six or seven 
years of age, one table'spoonful: and, for an adult, two table spoorifuls, ~ 
‘A few hours: after the. patient liasitaken the dose of Papaya milk, a dose 


of Oleum Ricini is~given-to him, to ae the on of the dead 
worms, 
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Cugera Frervca. (W.) Ameltés® By Swnérnact Sipoi\ boa yup. 
Mureay. Il. 510. 3 

| — Woobvrtte. TAL. inital THREW 
Cussta ALATA. (W. ) Déd-nierden® H. ' DadPughna 8. ink. eunty) 





rR 


Tuis shrubis. cultivated, in Bengals as an ornament to the flower-garden. 
The expressed juice of the leaves, miked with common salt, is used ex+ 
ternally, for curmg the ring-worms. From this quality, it has obtained its 
Hindustani and Sanscrit names, and, for, the. same reason, , it is called, 
by Rumenivus, Herpetica; and, bys French authors, Herbe a Dartres. Not- 
withstanding this general repossession in its favour, in the many trials 
which I have made of it, for curing herpetic “eruptions; T ‘have ‘oftener 
failed than succeeded. AN ee SP 
CepRELa Tons ( w. ) Tin YW. Tunna and Ceveracn 5. 


te) YT 
“THE first botanical description, of this tree v was ‘given. by Sir Wittias 


ones, in the 4th Vol. of the As. Res. p. 215. The wood. is esteemed 
on account of its close grain, and beautiful colour, ‘resembling that of na- 
hogany, and 1s much employed, by the eabinet-makers in ‘Calt tha, “fo! 
the purpose of being made into furniture. No part of the tree is s used i ir 
medicine byt the Hindus; but a very intelligent English surgeon, now de- 
ceased, found the powder of the bark, and the extradt ‘made from it, very 
efficacious in the cure of fevers. He also. experienced great advantage 
| from the powder, applied ‘externally, i in ‘the treatment of different kinds 
of ulcers. See a letter to Dr. ‘Duncan, ‘rom 1 Mr. J Kexwepy, surgeon 
at Chunar. (Annals of Medicine t 387) © 


1 HAVE not met with any: «other scttéunt of the medicinal qualities of the 
Tin bark; but, on so fone pi oS kia it A —_ of 
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further inquiry, and have trerefore’ given the tree a place im the catalogue, 


Crrrus AvRANTIOM. CW. de Narenj®. and Narengi®) H. Nigaranga §S. 
Crravs Menorca. (W.). Lému®. He Jambira 8... | 
. Murray. III. 265. 284. 
AONE SON SF OF OES OO OS Ooo nvineey TE 406)-500:: 
Cornpra: Myx. — jidiehigra™® HW. Bahuvaraca 8, 
Murray. Hl. 130. 
Woopvitie. IV. 16." 
Conraxoaow Sarivom. (W. i ‘D'han ya) H. D'han ay a 
“ : ok od Murray. ¥..405, 
bith yanmar silt wR si nie -Woopvitue. HII. 492. ‘ 
Pram of Trourem. cw. ) Jeypal and Jemd lgdta®) H. Jayapata s. 
Morniy. 1V.'149.. _ HOR) 
‘Rours. Ams. IV2 Tab. 49; 29 Sole 
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wh - paiack this p plant: were s formerly well known i in Europe, under the- 


: a y] -| 


names of of Grqna Tigiia, and Grana “Molucca. “They: were employed 2s 
ve TE 

hydragogue } purgativess | but, on account of the violence of their operation, 

they h ave been long banished from modern practice.” For the same rea~ 


Tie 


son, they are seldom used by, the Hind practitioners, though not ‘unfre- 
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| quently taken, as purgatives, by ‘the poorer classes of the natives. “One 

seed i is, sufficient for a dose. ‘Tei is first carefully cleared fi rom the mem- 
branaceous parts, ‘the rudiments 9 of ‘the seminal leaves; that adhere’ to the 
centre of i it; by which Precaution, it is | found to act less roughly and then 


rubbed with a Tittle 1 rice gruel, or taken i in a bit of ‘the plantain f ‘fruit. 


re aN Vagos ease (W.) Indré ing.¢ a) EL Indravéruni 8. 
oe i | Murray. I. 593. 
ot Yo Balen Lert: Theory f= ; WoopviLuz:: TL ANG. | ave 
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Comrvom Crsgvom, (W.) Jird.) H. Jirace 8. 
Murray, I, 391, 
Woopyiute. Hl. 521 
Cukcomd Lonca. (W.) Haldi.@) H. Haridra 3. 
Curcusa Zevoarra. (Rox. MS.) Nirbist 3) H. Nirbis? 3. 
| | Kee (Murray. V. 82. 
FDIS ere FELONS: aie Il. 361. 


_ Sp. Che-:-Gpike lateral. Bulbs small, with long’ yellow palmated tubers. 
Leaves broad, lanccolar,-subsessile on their sheath, Sericeous underneath. Colour, 
uniform green. (Roxs. MS.) 


From the roots of several species of Curcuma, that are found in Bengal, 
the natives prepare a farinaceous powder, which they call Tikhur. It is in 
every respect similar to the powder prepared from the root of the Maran- 
ja Arundinacea, or arrow-root; and is often sold for it in the Calcutta 
shops. s 
Datura Meret. (W.) D’hatira.© H. D'hustira &. 

(Murray I. 670. 
bwileiess IT.’ 338. 
‘Tue D. Stramonium, which is the species used in medicine in Europe, 
és not found in Hindustan,* but the D. Metel grows wild in every part of 


the country. The soporiferous and intoxicating qualities of the seeds are 


well known to the inhabitants; and it appears, from the records of the 
native Courts of Justice, that these seeds are still employed, for the same 
7 licentious and wicked pu 








(1) Jeera. (2) MMuldee. (3) Nirbissee. (4) a: (5) Dohutoorw. 
-* In the Asiatic Researches, VI, 351. Colonel Hanpwicke enumerates the Datura Stra- 
monium among the plants which he found in the Sirinagur country ; but he afterwards as-- 
certained, that the plant which he met with, was the Datura Metel ; and has candidly author- 
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yes, as they were formerly, in the time of. 
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Feo and Rumpnivs.: See Rumen. Amb! V. e4e.°T do not' know 
that either the seeds or the extraét prepared from the expressed juice of 
the plant, are used in wiedichats here ; but those. who. place any faith in 
the accounts given by Baron Sroerck, and/Mr. Opnexivs* of the effica- 
ey of the extract of the Stramonium, i in the cute of mania, epilepsy, and 
other convulsive disorders, may reasonabl y expect the sarne effects from 
the extract of the Mete/; the narcotic power in thé two species being per- 
feétly alike. Linnaeus, indeed, has given a place, i in his igigsihed Medica, 
to the Mete/, in prceeErare to the ca TORING. 
Daucus Canora. (W.) Gajer® i. Seaeiaea Ss. 
Murray, [. 316. 
Woopvinte, III, 443, 
Dotscuos Pavarens, (W.) Kiwdeh H. Capicach'hu. 8. 
Murray, Il. 438, 
| Woopvitte, LI. 468, 
Ecaires Anrepyseyrerica (Roxe. Ms. ) Curayia® HH. Cutaja 8, | 
The seed, Inderjao H. Indrayava 8. 
Murray, I. 828. 
Woopvitte, IV. 42. | : 
Poraronrom Avapana, CW. ) 1 DLEEA gE AR Sigh 
Tuts plant was brought, about ten years ago, from Brazil, of which 
country it is a native, to the Is/e of France; and was, by the islanders, 
considered for a a time, as almost a panacea. It appears, however, that it 
has entirely lost it's credit with them, and that they do not now allow 
it to possess any medicinal virtue whatsoever. Sce Bory DE ST. VINCENT 
Voyage aut principales Isles des Mers d’ Afrique. The instances are not 
taitrequent of f medicines which had been at first too sid extolled, hav- 






sh Vide iétiays and Wonisbachiy iS0: citat. 
@) Gajur, ©) Aoorayu 
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ing afterwards met with unmerited neglect ; and such may, perhaps,, be 
the case, in respect to the plant.in question; whiich hasbeen lately intro 
duced into Bengal, and is now cultivated in the gardens _ about Calcutta. 
I have therefore inserted the Ay apana in the catalogue, as an object de- 
serving further inquiry. It’s congener, the Eupatorium Cannabinum, was 
strongly recommended by TouRNEFORT and CuoMEL, as a deobstruent, in 
yisceral obstructions consequent to intermittent fevers ; ; and externally, as 

a discutient, in hydropic swellings of the legs and scrotum, ‘See ‘Munnay. 


I. 202. 


Geyriana Cureayirs, (Roxs. Ms.) Chivéyiva H, Cir taticta. $3...) 
Sp. Ch.—Herbaceous. Leaves stem-clasping; latieeolate, 3—5 nerved. Corol 


rotate, four cleft, smooth, Stamens four. Capsule. ovate, eetok as long as 
the calyx. (Roxs. Ms.) | 


Tus species of Gentian is indigenous in the mountainous countries to 
the northward of the Ganges; but does not grow in the lower parts, of 
Bengal. The dried herb, however; is to be met with in'every bazar ‘of 
Hindostan; being a medicine in the highest repute, with both the Hindi 
and European practitioners. It possesses all the stomachic, ‘tonic, febri- 
fuge and antiarthritic virtues which are ‘asctibed to’ the Gentiand Lutea, 
and in a greater degree than they are generally found m that root, in’ the 
state in which it comes to us from Europe. It may therefore, on every 
occasion, be advantageously substituted for it. The efficacy of the’ Chi- 
rayita, when combined with the Caranja nut, in curing intermittents, ‘has’ 
been already mentioned. It is found equally powerful in exciting and: 
strengthening the a¢tion of the stomach, and obviating flatulency, acidity 
and redundancy of phlegm, in dyspepsia and gout. For restoring the tone 
and activity of the moying fibre, in general debility, and in that kind of 
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Li 
‘achexy which is liable to terminate in dropsy,; the Chirayita>will be found 
one of - most useful and effectual remedies which we can employ. 


’ Tae parts of the plant that are used in medicine, are the dried stalks; 

with pieces of the root adhering to them. A decoétion of these, ar which 

is better, an infusion of them i in hot water, is the form usually adminis- 

| tered. Spirituous tinétures are also prepared from the plant, with the ad~ 

dition of orange-pee) and cardamom seeds : ; and those who consider such 

tin@tures as of any avail, will find these very agreeable bitters. The most 

useful purpose, however, to which the tin@ture can be applied, is that of 

being added to the deco¢tion, or infusion, with the view of rendering 

them more grateful to the stomach. 

Goycvanniza Gianna. (W.) Jét'himad’h.) BH. Yastimadhuca, §. 
Murray, II. 457. , | 

i . Woopvitte, III, 458, 

Hrrenavrnna Moxvxoo, CW. ) Sahijana,® Hi. SERB EENA: S. 


_ Tas tree, on account of its beauty, as well as. its utility, is a favourite 
with the natives of Hindustan, who are fond of planting it near their 
houses, both in the towns and villages. ‘The Legumes, blossoms and 
leaves are-all esculent, and are used both as pot-herbs and for pickles. 
The root of the young tree, when scraped, so exa¢tly resembles horse- 
radish, as scarcely to be distinguished from it by the nicest. palate; and 
ig therefore used, by Europeans, instead of that root, as a condiment with 
animal food. In medicine, it completely. supplies its place, whether em- 
ployed externally, as a rubefacient, or used internally, in cases of palsy,. 
chronic rheumatism and dropsy, as a stimulant. The expressed oil of 
the iain is used ep for petcring: the pein of the dont) in gout and. 
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acute rheumatism, This oil is remarkable for resisting rancidity ; and, on 
that account, has been selected by the perfumers, as the fittest for being 
impregnated with the odor of jessamines, violets, tuberoses and other 

flowers; which yield little or no essential oi], but impart their fragrance 
to expressed oils. | 


Tue seeds of thisitree are the Ben nuts of the old writers.on \pharma- 
cy. Some of these writers supposed their Lignum Nephriticum to be the 
wood of the Morungo; but erroneously ; the tree which affords that wood 
being a native of New Spain. 

Jaraopua Corcas. (W.) Bagbarinda H. | 
Murray, IV. 164. 

Tur seeils of this plant, are, Jike thoseiof the Croton Tiglium, (to which 
plant itis nearly allied,) frequently used as a purgative, by the more im- 
digent natives. Their operation is milder than that of the Tig/ium seeds, 
“and two or three may be taken for a dose; but the same precaution must 
be used, in freeing them from the membranaceous par's, that was formerly 
direéted to be observed in respeét to the Tig/ium seeds. 

JUSTICIA Panrouners: (W.) Calapnavh® and Creat H. Cairdéta. 8. 

Tuis species of Justicia is a native of Bengal, and of many other 
parts of Hindustan. The whole of the plant is intensely bitter, and it 
‘yields this quality equally to aqueous, vinous and spirituous menstrua. It 
fis much used, by the native practitioners, in‘fevers and dysenteries. The 

“French and Portuguese inhabitants of India consider it as an excellent 
gtomachic; and it forms the basis of their bitter tincture, so well known, 
‘on the Malabar coast, by the name of Drogue Amere. 
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Lavaus Cinnamouum. (W.) Darchini® H. Dérasita S. 
Murrar, EV, 417. ; 
Woopvitte, I. 80. 

Lavrus Cassta. (W.) Tej pat H. Tamale patra §. 
The Bark 7ej® H. Twacha §, 
Murray, IV. 441. 
Woopvitte, I. 82. 

‘Lieusticum Asawarn, (Roxs. Ms,) Ajawain,®) H. Yavdni, §, 


Sp. Ch.—Annual. Erect, Leaves superdecompound with filiform: leaflets, 
Ridges and furrows of the seeds distinct and meabcons, 
Tue seed of this species of lovage is an excellent aromatic, It is much 
used by the natives as an agreeable condiment in their dishes, and for im- 
proving the flavour of the betel leaf and nut in their Pans. In medicine, 


it is esteemed a powerful remedy in the flatulent colic; and is employed 


by the veterinary pra¢titioners in analogous diseases of horses and cows. 


Tuts is the seed mentioned and recommended to notice by the late Dr, 
Percivat, in his Essays, (I. 433.) under the name of Ajava seed. 


Linom Usrrarissrsros, (W.) Zst,® H. Atast, S. 
Murray, III. 474. 

Woopvitce, IL. 303. 
Metra Azenanacnra. (W.) Nimb,©) H. Nimba,. §. 
JMfenra SEMPERFIRENS. (W.) Bacain® H, Maha-Nimba, § 

TuEsE two species of the bead-tree, are small elegant trees, cultivated 
very generally in Hindostan, on account of their beautiful blossoms, and 
the medicinal qualities of the leaves. The leaves have a nauseous, bitter 
taste, devoid of astringency, which they readily impart to water. The 
decoction of them is used internally, in cases in which the tonic and sto- 
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machic virtues of simple bitters are required. They are also employed, 
externally, as a discutient and emollient; either in fomentations, or in the 
-form of cataplasm ; for which last purpose they are simply heated in an 
earthen pot, and then bruised and applied to the part affected. 
Menrspermum Corvirotium. (W.) Gurcha,® HW. Guduchi, 5. 
Cit-amerdu. Vax Rueve, H. M. VII. 39. 


Menrspermum Verrucosom. (Roxs. Ms.) Putra Waly, Java. 
Funis felleus. Rumru. Amb. V. 82. 


Sp. Ch—Perennial. Scandent. Verrucose. Leaves cordate, acuminate, 
entire, smooth. Male racemes from the naked branches, simple. Nectareal 
scales inserted in the filaments. | | 

Tue Menispermum Cordifolium is indigenous in most parts of Hindostan. 
The decoétion of the leaves is prescribed, by the Hindu physicians, as a 
- “febrifuge, and asa tonic in gout. Itis also one of the many remedies 
which they give for the cure of jaundice. The very young leaves are 
employed externally, as an emollient, made mto the form of liniment,. 
with milk, 


Tue Menispermum Verrucosum was introduced into Bengal, from. Ma- 
-Jacca, by Captain Wricut, about ten years ago; and is now cultivated in 
‘the gardens about Calcutta. It is readily propagated from cuttings, 
which are remarkable for the great length of time during which they 
preserve the power of vegetation. Every part of the plant is exceedingly 
bitter, particularly the stalk; which, from this quality,. has obtained its ~ 
Javanese name, Putra Wali; literally translated by Rumputius, funtis 
felleus. It is the remedy generally employed, in the Malay countries, for 
the cure of intermittent fevers;. and, from Captain WaicHT's account, is 
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as powerful a febrifuge as the Peruvian bark. It has not, however, come 
into use here: nor, while we have other approved remedies, is there any 
occasion for having recourse to it; but I have given it a place in the cata- 

7 logue, for the sake of captains and surgeons of ships, trading to the east- 
ward, who, should their stock of bark at any time fail them, may, in all 
the Malay islands, find a valuable substitute for it in the Putra Wats. 
JMewraa Virirors. (W.) Podina,™) TH. 

Murray. II. 178, 
Woopvitte. III. 463, 
Mirrarzitts Jatappa, (W.) Gil Abbas, H. 
Tuts is not an indigenous plant of Hindostan; but all the beautiful va- 
rieties of it are now cultivated, as an ornament to the gardens, in Bengal. 


Tue officinal jalap was formerly supposed to be the root of this species . 
of Mirabilis; and hence it obtained its trivial name: but that valuable 
drug is now ascertained to be the root of a species of Convolvulus. As 
the Mirabilis, however, had so long retained the credit of affording the 
Jalap; and, with authors of the highest authority in botany, from PLuMIER 
to Linnzus, I was desirous of discovering what degree of purgative qua- 
lity it really possessed. With that view, having carefully dried and pow- 
dered some of the root, I sent it, for trial, to the European and native hos- 
pitals. Dr. Huwrer’s report, from the former of these, is as follows: 
* We have tried the Mirabilis with thirteen patients. They do not com- 
* plain of it’s being disagreeable to the taste, nor of it’s exciting nausea 
“ or griping ; but it’s operation, as a purge, is uncertain, and two drams 
“ of it sometimes procure only a single stool, It seemed to answer best 
““* with those who had bowel complaints.” Dr. SHootsrEp found the 


(\) Poodeena. 
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root equally weak and uncertain in it’s operation, in the trials which he 
made of it, in the native hospital- 


Nicorra4na Tanacum, (W.) Tambécu, H. Tamracuta, S. 
Murray, I. 670. 
Woopvitte, Il. 338__ | 

Nicerta Invres, (Roxs. MS.) Célé Jira, H- Musavi, $. . 





Sp. Ch.—Annual. Petals entire. Pistils five: length of the stamina. Leaves 
decompound. Exterior lip of the nectary ovate, and deeply two cleft. Interior 
entire and acute. _(Roxs. MS.) 

Tue seed of this. plant is used by the natives more im diet than in medi- 
cine; and, on account of it’s agreeable flavour and taste, forms the princi- 
pal condiment in the Curries. The seed of it's congener, the Nigella Sa- 
iva, i is, in like manner, the favourite spice of some nations on the continent 
of Europe; particularly the Hanoverians, who have given it the name of 
lout a See Murray, II. $4, and PLenck, Plant. Med. V. 49. 


Doran Pitosum. (Roxs. MS.) Bihan, H- 
The seed. Tukhimi Riga Ht. 

Sp. Ch.—Shrubby. Hairy. Branches four sided. Leaves ovate, oblong, 
serrated, with margins and petioles hairy. Bracts petioled, ovate, cordate, 
ciliate, Upper lip of the calyx round, cordate and hairy; with corol twice it’s 
length. (Roxas. MS.) 

Many species of the Ocimum are common in Bengal, and compre- 
hended under the'generic name of Tulasi. One of them, the Ocimume 
Sanctum, (W.) Parnasa, in Sanscrit, is well known. to be held i in higher 
veneration, by the Hindus, than any other plant. The leaves of most of 
the species haye a slightly aromatic taste, and a strong, but not’ disagree 
able smell. 





(i) Tumbakoo. (2) Aalajeera. 8) Tookhmi rihan. 
Uu 
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I nave given the Rikdn a place in’ the catalogue, on account of the 
peculiar quality of it’s seed, which, when infused in eold water, forms 
a mucilage much used by the natives as a demulcent in catarrhs. From 
the slight aroma which it possesses, it lies easier on the stomach than most 
other vegetable mucilages. It is a favourite medicine with the native 
women, who take it after parturition, and suppose that it relieves the 
after-pains. 

Payitsaytous Emszica. (W.) Aonla, A. Amalaci, §. 
| Murray, IV. 127. 

Tas tree is found, both in a wild and cultivated state, in most parts of 
Hindostan. It's fruit is one of those which were formerly known in 
Europe under the name of Myrobalans, ‘but which have been long discarded 
from the pharmacopeeias. It j is, , however, in general use with the Hindi 
physicians, as an eceoprotic, and enters into many of their compositions. 
It is particularly an essential ingredient i in the preparation of the Bute, 
a medicinal salt which will be afterwards noticed. | 


Piniren Somnirgerum, (W.) Post, H. C’hasa, 8. 
Opium, Ajiin, H. 
Mourray, II, 254, 
Woopvitte, III. 505. 
Pipex Nicrom, (W.) Mirch, H. Maricha, 8. 
. . Mournray, V. 22. 
| Woopvitte, Ill. 513, 
Pivse Pavoni, CW. ) Pipel, ©) H. Pippaili, $8. 
Praxraco IsPsoevt, (Roxe. MS.) Ispaghul,©) Hi. 


Sp. Ch. Caulescent, Leaves linear, lanceolate, three nerved, slightly rest: 
Peduncles dan Head oe ee two-seeded. ‘Chor, MS. ) 





1) Tonle and Awula, (2) ae 43) Ispughool. 
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 ‘Tyts plant was formerly supposed to be the Plantago Psyllium (L.) 
but is certainly a different species. It is cultivated in Bengal, on account 
of the seeds, which, like those of the P. Psyllium, form a rich mucilage 
with boiling water. For this purpose, 4 pint of water is poured on about 
two drams of the seeds, This mucilage is very generally used, as a de- 
mulcént, in catarrhs, nephritic pains, heat of urine, and other diseases in 
which acrimony is to be'obviated or palliated. 
Prumsaqo Zeyvtanica. (W:) Chita,“ H. Chitraca, S. 
Prumsaao Rosza, (W.) Lal Chita, H. Racta Chitraca, 5. 

Boru these shrubs are cultivated in Benga? as flower plants. Every 
part of them is extremely: acrid, particularly the root; which, in it's re- 
cent state, being bruised, is employed, by the Hindu practitioners, as 4 
vesicatory. 


Tue Plumbago ‘Exropea is mentioned by Murray (I. 772.) as having 
been found efficacious in the cure of cancer, for which purpose the ulcers 
are dressed, thrice a day, with olive oil, in which the leaves of the plant 
have been infused. The authorities which he quotes, for the cures effected 
by this application, are respeCtable ; and, as our species coincide entirely 
in quality with'the P/umbago Europea, it may be worth while to make a 
trial of their power, in a disease so deplorable, for which no adequate re- 
medy has yet been discovered. 

Prsrocarpus Sanratinus, (W.) Ract Chandan,© H. Racta Chandana, S. 


Murray. VI. 59 
Woopvinte. IV. 109. 


Powirca Granarum. (W.) Anir, H. Dadima, S. 
Murray. III. 262. 
Woopvite. I. 158, 





@) Cheeta. @) Rukut Chundun. 
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Tue flowers of this beautiful shrub, which were formerly well known 
under the name of Ba/austines, are now neglected; but the rind of the 
fruit is still considered as one of the most useful medicinal astringents, in 
cases wherein that quality, simply, is required. This shrub affords another 
valuable remedy, in the fresh bark of it’s root, for the knowledge of which 
We are indebted to the Hindi physicians, See “ An account of an Indian 
“ remedy for the tape-worm,” by Dr. Bucnawan, in the Edinburgh Me» 
dical and Chirurgical Journal, No. LX. pi 22. 


Tue Tenia is not a common disorder in Bengal : but, since the date of 
Dr. Bucuanan’s communication, several cases: of it have occurred here, 
to Dr. Hunter, and to Dr. SHOOLBRED, in which the bark of the Somes 
§ranate root was used, with complete success, and without having failed 
in a single instance, The following is the method’ in which it is prepared 


and administered. Eight ounces of the fresh bark of the root are boiled, 


in three pints of water, toa quart. Of this decoction, the patient takes & 


wine-glass-ful; and repeats that quantity, at longer or shorter intervals, as: 


the. sickness and faintness, which it generally occasions, will allow; until 
he has taken the whole. The worm is comn 
after the patient has begun to take the medicine; and, not. unfrequently, 
comes away alive, | | 





Ricrxnvs Comsunrrs. (W.) Arend) H. Eranda, S. 

Tus plant is cultivated; for both ceconomical and medicinal purposes, 
over all Hindostan. The expressed oil of the seeds, so well known in 
£urope, under the name of castor oil, is more generally used, asa purga- 
tive, than any other medicine; .and perhaps there is no other, on which we. 





O) Urend, 


only voided, in a few hours: 
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may, with so much confidence, rely, as a safe, and, at the same time, an 
active cathartic. It may be given, with propriety, in every case in which 
that class of remedies is required, (unless when the most drastic are ne- 
cessary,) and to patients of every age and constitution; for though it 
seldom fails to produce the effect intended, it operates without heat or 
irritation. — 


Tue oil should be expressed, in the manner directed ‘by the London 
College, from the decorticated seeds, and without the assistance of heat. 
That which is obtained by boiling: the seeds in water, is injured both in 
smell’ and taste, and becomes sooner rancid than the oil procured PY €x- 
a ae 


Rosra Mins H. (Roxe. Ms.) Manjith,® H. Manjisht’ha, ae 

Sp. Ch. —Pentandrous. Perennial, Scandent. Branches witli four Baput 
angles, Leaves quatern, long-petioled, cordate, acuminate, 5—7 nerved. His- 
pid. (Roxs. Ms.) 

Tuts species of madder is indigenous in JVepal, and is used by the dyers 
and calico-printers, in the same manner as the Rubia Tinctorum is in 
Europe. Parcels of it have been frequently sent to England, where it was 
found equal in quality to the best Dutch madder. I know not that it hag 
ever been tried here in medicine; but, from its sensible qualities being the 
same with those of the Rubia Tinctorum, there is reason to conclude that 
it may be found equally efficacious with that drug; as’a deobstruent unt 
emmenagogue. } 


Ror Gnarsoueys. Shi Satur, H. 
Murray, IIL, 112. 
Wooswintss I» 108... 
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Srpa Corprrotra. (W.) Rariala,” H. Bat'yalaca, 8. 
Sina Ruomesrrotia. (W.) Lal Bariala, H. 
Srpo4 Rxeomsorpeas, (Roxs. Ms.) Saféd Bariala, H. 


Sp, Ch—Shrubby. Erect. Ramous. Leaves short-petioled, rhomboid, 
lanceolate, serrate, 3-nerved, villous. Stipules setaceous. Peduncles axillary, 
solitary, shorter than the leaves, one-flowered. Capsules 10, without beak, 
(Roxs. Ms.) 

THERE are several other species of the Sida in Bengal; but I ide Be- 
leéted these three, as being the kinds most generally used in medicine by 
the Hindus. Like the other columniferous plants, they all abound in 
mucilage, and are much employed by the natives as demulcents and emol- 
lients. They possess these virtues, in at least an equal degree with our 
officinal A/thea and Malva; and may well supply their place, either for 
internal use, or, externally, for fomentation, cataplasms and enemata. 
Srrvcuxos Nox Vomrea. (W.) Cuchila,® H, Culaca, 8. 

Murray, I. 703. 


Woopvitte, 1V, 29. _ 
Sravcnyos Porarorum. (W.) Nir-maili,® H. Cataca, 8. 


Altar seeds. of the Strychnos Nux Vomica are reckoned aria the 
most powerful of the narcotic poisons. In Germany, nevertheless, they, 
are considered as medicinal, and have been. recommended, by ,many au- 
thors of that.nation, as efficacious antispasmodics and tonics ; but the British, 
physicians have|prudently abstained from the use of.so dangerous a reme- 
dy ; and, for the same reason, these seeds are seldom, if ever, employed. 


in medicine by the Hindus. They are sometimes used, however, for a 
very pernicious purpose, by ‘the distillers, who add a quantity of them in 
the pena) or cee ats to render the spirit more Te 





(1) Buryele . {2} Koochila. | (8) Nirmuilee. 
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Tue seeds of the Strychnos Potatorum, though never used in medicines 
are highly valuable, and serviceable, to both Europeans and natives, from 
the quality which they possess, of clearing muddy water, and rendering 
it’potable; to which the trivial name: of the tree, first given to: it by 
Kawic, alludes. One of the seeds is rubbed very hard; for a minute'ot 
two, round the inside of an earthen vessel, into, which the water is poured 
dnd: left to settle. In a short time, the impurities subside, and leave: the 
water perfectly limpid and tasteless. 

Siwaprs. Dicroroms. (Roxy. MS.) “Serson,® H. Sarshapa, S. ) 

Sp. Ch.—Dichotomous. Siliques cylindric, smooth, spreading. Beak siraight 
and tapering. Leaves stem-clasping; the lower somewhat lyred. Superiour 
ovate, spacer 2 entire. All are smooth, as are also the stem and branches. 
Sapte MS.) ae Sie | " 
ey) pe Ramos. ¢ Rox. MS.) Rai, La Rajied ;  . 
| Sp. Ch.—Annual. - Ereet. Ramous. Siliques expanding, linear, vertically 


compressed, smooth, ‘Leaves petioled ; lower lyred: Pe ee sublanceolate, 
(Roxs. MS.) | : 


Born these “species of mustard are ‘extensively cultivated in 1 Bengal, 
on account of the oil procured from the seeds. In respect to medicinal | 
qualities, | these seeds correspond exactly with the seed of the Sin apis 
Ni igra, (W.). and may be used, with equal advantage, as the latter, et . 
ther internally, as stimulants | in rheumatic and paralytic affections, pe eX 
ternally. for sinapisms. See Murray, tL. soR. WoovviLLE, Il. Awe ss 


SwrsrEN14 Fennirvo4. (W.), Rahuna, u, Soymido, Telinga, 


= 


. Axi the four species ef the noble genus: Sivtetenia, are lofty trees,. Fes, 
iii ia for the sige ene of ee wood. The three following : 






~“@y Save. oo ey Race. 
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are indigenous i Hindostan. 1. S. Febrifuga, which we have inserted in 
the catalogue, on’account of the medicinal qualities of its bark. 9. S. 
Chickrassa, (Roxs.) which affords the wood of that name, esteemed by 
the cabinet-makers, in: Ca/eutta, as little inferior. to mahogany. 3, S. 
Chloroxrylon, (Roxs.) the wood of which, from the ‘closeness of its grain, 
and its beautiful bright yellow colour, has obtained, from the English in 
India, the name of Satin-wood. The fourth is'a native of Jamaica and 
Spanish America, S. Mahogani. (W.) The excellence of the wood of this 
tree, and its superiority to,every other, for all, domestic purposes, is 
universally allowed. 


THE Swietenia Febrj ifuga is indigenous | in the. mountainous parts of the 
Rajahmundry Circar. Itis a large tree, rising with a straight stem toa 
great height. The wood is remarkably durable ; and, on that account, is 
preferred, by the Telingas, to any other, for the timber-works of their tem= 
ples. The bark is covered with a rough grey cuticle, and internally i is of 
a light red colour. It has a bitter, united with an astringent taste; both 
in a strong degree, particularly the bitter. We are indebted to Dr. 
Roxsuron for the discovery of its medicinal. virtues. Judging from its 
sensible qualities, that it might possess a considerable. tonic power, and : 
prove a useful remedy for the intermittent fever, he made trial of it in ‘ses 
veral cases of that disease, and found it fully to answer his expectation, 
With the View of further. investigation, he afterwards sent a quantity of | 
the bark to England, where it was tried i in he hospitals, with equal suc 
cess, and considered as a valuable substitute, in many cases, for the Cin- 
chona. On that ‘account it has been peceived: by the Edinburgh college 
into their pharmacopceia; together with its congeriery the’ Swielenia Ma=' 
hogani, with which, in its properties, it nearly coincides. See Dr. Dun- 
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can’s Tentam: Inaug. de Soymida: Edinb. 1794; and the Wew Edinb. 
Disp. 1806. 


Tue Swietenia Febrifuga is not a native of Bengal; and therefore is it- 
tle known, either to the Hindu or European practitioners here. I have 
been informed, however, that it was found, by the late Dr. Kennepy,.in 
the hills to the southward of Chunar, where it was called, by the natives, 
Rohuna, and it is probable that this valuable tree may be discovered in the 
mountainous districts of some of the other upper provinces. 

Syrrum Myrrrrotiom. (Roxs. MS.) Chandan, H. Chandana, 5. 


Dx (Murray, I. 14. 
SanTaLum ALBUM. S Weowrnica: Iv. 136. 


Tamarinoys Inpvica. (W.) Amli,@) H. <Amiiea, §. 
Murray, II. 552. 
Woopviite, IIL. 544.. 
Terminatia Bererica, (Roxs: MS.) Bahira,©) H. Vibhi-taca, 8. 
Terminatia Cresura. (W.) Har) and Hara, H. Haritaca, 8. 
The unripe fruit, Zengi Har, H. 

Tue fruit of the Phyllanthus Emblica-has been already noticed, as one 
of the kinds of the Myrobalans-of the writers on pharmacy. Another 
kind, the’ Beleric, is the dried ripe fruit of the first species of Terminaha 
here inserted, It is about the size of an olive, of a yellowish grey co- 
lour, obovate shape, and marked with five longitudinal furrows. In sen-— 
sible and medicinal qualities, it coincides with the other kinds. The 
second species, the Termizalia Chebula, yields several different kinds of 
Myrobalans ; different names having been given to the drupe, according to 
its degree of maturity, when taken from the tree. Those chiefly used in 
medicine, are the Har and the ! Har. The Har is the dried ripe 








ri Chuunin. (2) ire (3) Butera. ©) Hur, ©) Hura (8) Sungi Hur. 
a xX 
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fruit. It is the largest of the Myrobalans, of an oblong, ovate shape, 
marked with five furrows and five ridges alternately. It is sometimes 
used medicinally as a gentle purgative, but more frequently employed for 
domestic purposes, particularly by the dyers, who consume large quan- 
tities of it for preparing the cloth to receive the colours. See As. Res, 
IV. 41. 


Tue Zengi Har is the Indian, or black Myrobalan, of the pharmacei- 
tical authors. It differs from the other kinds in having scarcely the rudi- 
ments of a nut, being the fruit dried in a half ripe state.* It is of an 





* It was not until yery lately that I could obtain any information respecting the tree which 
affords the Zengi Har ; the Hindu druggists, to whom I applied, not having been able to give 
me any account of if. Dr. Roxscren, to whom I mentioned this circumstance, on ex- 
amining thedrug, conjectured it to be the unripe fruit, or the diseased germ, of some species of 
Terminalia, caused by some insect, like galls, The justness of his conjecture was soon afters 
wards confirmed, on inspecting the unripe drupes of a Terminolia Chebula in the Botanic 
Garden, the appearance of which corresponded exactly with that of the Zengi Har ; and 
which, on being dried, proved to be that very fruit. 

The uncertainty in which the writers on the Materia Medica still continue, respecting the 
trees which yield the different kinds of Myrobalans, appears from the following remark of 
s rofeseat Murray, (Ap. Med. VI. 235.) “ De reliquarum (Myrobalanorum) specie Bo- 
2 panes nibil certi pronuntiari. potest, quin adhuc disputatac utram ex diyersis arboribus 
_ petite sint, an potius ex eddem.” A considerable degree of light w ill be thrown on the sub- 
Ject, by the following extract from a Persian treatise on medicines, the Mekhzen-ul-Adviyeh 
of Monammen Hosen Surana, communicated to me by the kindness of Mr, ConeBRooKe ; 
and Wisin, had I received it sooner, would have saved me the trouble of my inquiring res~ 
pecting the Zengi Har. | 

Under the head Ahiile (the Arabick name answering to the Persian Halileh) the author 


distinguishes the following kinds, as the produce of the same tree, ( Terminalia Chebula) ga- 
thered at different degrees of maturity. : 

| 1. Helileh Zira, gathered when the fruit is just set. Being dried, it is about the size of 
the Aira. ¢ Cumin seed. ) | | 


2. a. Jaz, when more advanced, It is the size of a barley-corn. (Jaw. 
3. #1, Zengi, Hindi or <dswed; when the young fruit is still further advanced. Being 
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oblong, pointed shape, about the size of a pistachio nut, of a deep black 
colour, and a firm, compact substance. Its taste is bitterish, and strongly 
astringent. The Zengi Har is, as far as I can learn, more frequently used 
in medicine, by the Hindus, than any of the other Myrobalans being very 
generally employed by them as a purgative. It operates briskly, but 
without occasioning heat or irritation. Persons liable to redundancy of 
bile, habitual costiveness, or any other complaint which requires the fre- 
quent use of gentle laxatives, will find this’ one of the most convenient 
which they can use. 


Terminatira Crrrina. (Roxs, MS.) Caducay, Telinga. 


Tuis tree is a native ofthe mountainous parts of the Worthern Circars. 
The fruit is the Myrobalanus Citrina of the shops. It is used in medicine in 
the southern part of the Peninsula, but is not known to the Hindu practi- 
tioners in Bengal. The chief use of it, however, to the southward, is asa 
mordant for fixing the colours, in printing their beautiful chintzes. 
Trerconetta Feanum Gaecom. (W.) Met’hi,) H. Met’hi, 8- 

Murray, II. 447. 
Woopvitte, III. 487. 
Vacentana Jatamanst. (Roxs.) Jatamansi, H. Jatamansi, S. 

Tue vegetable which affords the Indian Nard, so celebrated by the an- 

cients, as a perfume, remained altogether unknown to naturalists, until it 





dried, it is of the size of a raisin, and is black ; whence its name. (Aswed black, or ames 
negro. ) 

4. H. Chint, gathered when the nut has acquired some degree of hardness. The dried 
fruit is of a green colour, inclining to yellow. 

5. H. Asfer, when approaching to maturity. The fruit, when dry, is of a reddish yel- 
low; whence the name. (Asfer, yellow.) 

6. A. Cabuli, when the fruit is come to full maturity. 

(1) Met"hee. 
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was discovered by the late Sir WittrAmM Jones, who, valuable as his time 
was, considered the subjeét as not unworthy of his inquiry ; and, with his 
usual accuracy of research, proved, beyond all question, that the spikenard 
of the ancients is the plant, called, by the Arabians, Sumbud-ul-Hind; and, 
by the Hindus, Jatamansi. See As. Res. IL. 405, and III. 105, 493. Itis 
a species of Valerian, and a native of Vapa/ and Britain. The perennial, 
hairy portion of the stem, immediately above the root, is the part which, 
when dried, is so highly esteemed as.a perfume; and which is also used in 
medicine. The Hindu physicians prescribe it, chiefly, in diseases of the 
bowels ; but, as it strongly resembles, in taste, smell and flavour, the offi- 
cinal valerian, there is reason to expect that it will be found equally effica- 
cious with that root, as an antispasmodic, in epilepsy, hysteria, and other 
convulsive disorders. | 
Virzx Trrrorta. (W.) Nisinda and Samb’halu, H. 
| Sind’huca and Sind’havora, S. 

Tats elegant shrub is very generally cultivated in Hindustan, as well 
on account of its beauty, as it’s valuable medicinal qualities, It delights in 
2 watery situation, and is readily propagated by cuttings.* 


THE leaves of the Wisinda have a better claim to the title of discutient, 
than any other vegetable remedy with which I am acquainted. Their 
efficacy in dispelling inflammatory swellings of the joints, from acute 
rheumatism, and of the testicles, 


from suppressed gonorrhcea, has often 






(!) Sumbhaloo or Sumatoo. 

* The following curious remark of Acosta, om the facility with which this tree is culti- 
vated, shews the high estimation in which the Nisinda was ‘held in his time: ‘ Adeo fre- 
“ quens est hujus arboris usus ad medendum in illis regionibus, ut nisi Deus precisos ramos 
“ multiplici fetura renasci faceret, jam diw fuissent consumpi# arbores, aut certé maximi 
“ pretii nunc essent.” Aromat. Lib. trans, by Chustus, p. 287, 
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excited my surprize. The success with which the natives employ them, 
in these com plaints, has induced some European practitioners to adopt the 
practice, and I hope it will come into general use. The mode of employ- 
ing the leaves is simple. A quantity of them, pulled fresh from the tree, 
is put into an earthen pot, and heated over the fire, to as great a degree 
as can be borne without pain. They are then applied to the part afiected, 
in as large a quantity as can be conveniently kept on by a proper bandage, 
and the application is repeated, three or four times a day, until the tumor 
is dispelled. | 





Il. .WMEDICINAL DRUGS. 

1. VEGETABLE. — . 

_ THE following vegetable drugs are imported into Hindustan from the 

neighbouring countries, none of the plants which yield them being either 

indigenous, or found in a cultivated state in the Peninsula. The drugs 

themselves, however, are in common use with the native practitioners, 

and sold in all the principal bazars. 

Asé¢ raripa, Hing,“) H. Hinga, §. 

Ferula Asa fotida, 


ee IV, 355. 
Brnzory, Luban,® WH. and Arab. 


! W oopvitte, J, 22. 
sy pal (Murray, IV. 540 and 659. 
styraz Benzoin. 2 
| < Ka Woopvitze, Ll. 200. 
Casepor Oiz. Cajuputu, Malay. 
pe Im, 313. 
fWoopvitu, IV. 44, 


Melaleuca Leucodendron., 





= — — = = = = _—= 


(1) Feeng. > 42) Laoban, 





ampson, Cafur; H. Curfura, 5 3% 
e 2 Sunuliois eet LV. 445. 
rus Camphora. 7 ead (hae 
otter /Woopvitte, IV. 66. 
Gairxa Roor. Chob Chini,@ NH. | elton 
(Murray, I. 490. 


ne as eta TV. 66, 


Tuts, root was formerly held in high estimation, in Europe, as a reme- 
dy for the venereal disease; but has long been superseded, by its congener, 
the Smilax Sarsaparilla; yet this last has been, by some authors of great. 
authority, considered as a very inert substance, and scarcely possessing” 
any medicinal virtue whatsoever.* Those who judge more favourably of 
its efficacy, may, in cases where it cannot be procured, have recourse to 
the Chrna root, as a substitute,. Dr. WoopvILLE, after observing that, 
“ like the Sarsaparilla, the China root contains a considerable share of 
© bland nutritive matter,” adds, « that it appeared to him not less adapted 
ef to ue me He press of Liners If the sanative virtue Bot these 
China root ait seem to claim the ey ‘as it contains it in a rae 
larger’ proportion, amounting to upwards of half t the weight of the roots 
but there is'Wuch difficulty in appreciating the compatative efficacy of me= 
dicines of such moderate activity as the’ two in question. “The China root. 
was formerly much used in ie hospitals: Here; and, as far as I could” 
judge from we! own, experience, its. utility, either ‘as an auxiliary to mer- 
cury, or for i improving the general health, after'the use of that remedy, 
is at least equal to that of the. Sarsaparittes j 





1) Kafoor) 1005. ) | .® ) Chob Chaenetes 
a J. Howress Veni Dis, py 27. es Mat. Med. p- 200. Duncan, Edinb. New 
Disp, Eq. 1806. Sv | . 
+ Med, Bot. IV. 67. pee 
¢ Argrin's Lewis. Mat. Med, II. p- 331, 
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Caryophillus Aramaticus. 
oo Woopvitte, IL. 366. 


CotumpBo Roor, Kaluinb, Mosambique. | : 
Murray, VI. 153. 


’Wioopvitip, 1V. 164. 
’ Asiat. Res. X. 385, 


Crorrs. Leung, H. Lavange,: 8: st or led syncs) 4 
bee IIT. 333. 







Radix Colombe. 

Ses the interesting account of this valuable root in the 1oth volume of 

the As. Res. Itis to be hoped, that by Dr. Berry’s meritorious exertions, 
we may soon have the plant cultivated in this country. 


Curees, Cubab Chini, @) He 


= 


Lise Murray, V. 37. _ 
Gatrs. (Alleppo) Maju P'tial,’ WH. Maju P’hal, Ss. 
Quercus Cerris. Murray, I. 102. 
Quercus Robur, Woopyitle, II. 346. 
Gumre. Gantbir, Hy from the Malay. 
Uncaria Gambeer. “Rox. Pl. Cor. IIT. 
Funis Uncatus. Rumpn, Amb. V. 63. 
_ Tuts substance is used, by the inhabitants of the Malay countries, for 
manducating; with the Bete/ leat and Areca nut, in the same manner as 
the Catechu is, by the natives of Hindostan. it is prepared from the leaves. 
of the shrub above referred to, (which belongs to a genus nearly allied to 
‘the Mauclea) in two different modes. 1. By boiling the leaves, and m- 
spissating the deco¢tion. 2. By infusing the leaves, in warm water, for 
soi hours, when'a féecula subsides, which’ is inspissated by’ the heat of 
the sun, and formed into'small cakes. ‘The Gambir, prepared in this last: 
miode, is by far the best, In appearance, and sensible qualities, it resem~ 
bles the Catechte, as also in its’ medicinal properties. Its taste is powerful- 
at afterwards sweetish. Tried by the 





ly astringent, and at first bitter, b 








“pu Leong. ®), Keo,bab Cheenee, (3) Majoo P’hul. 
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gelatine test, the Gambir appears to contain more of the Tannin principle; 
than any other vegetable astringent ; and, were it not for it’s high price, 
would be a most valuable material for the preparation of leather. 


Gamaoce. Gahkatu, Cingalese. 
Stalagmitis Gambogioides, Murray, 1V. 106 & 654, 
Manna. Shi rkhisht, (0H. and P. Terenjabin, Arab. 
Manna Persicum. stig! aes te Phil. Tr. KLUIL #1. 


‘Tre manna sold in the bazars Seg is imported from Bussorah, and 1 is 
the same with that described by Dr. Fornercitt, in the paper to which 
I have referred. “The plant which yields it, is supposed to be the Hedy- 
sarum Alhagi(L.) Itis avery impure kind, and far inferior, in quality, 
to the Calabrian manna. | | 
Myer, Murr and Bel, H. Béla, 8. 

o Murray, VI. 213 


af 
| asi ahora iV. 167. 
NorMecs,. Jaéphal, (2) Hi, Jatiphalo, § a 


The Mace. Jawatri,© H. Jatipatri, §. 
~Myristica Aromatica. Murray, VI. 135. 
| JMyristica Moschata. Woovviuie, Il. 363. 
KRaoeane. Réivand Chint,® H. . 
Morray, 1V. 362. 


“Woopvitie, I. 127. 
Saco. .Sabudana, Hi. 


" , Saga Rowenit Murray, ¥. 13. oA 

SaGo is procured from the trunks of several other palms, beside that 
mentioned by, Murray. An excellent kind is prepared from the tree_ 
called, by Rumpnius, Gomutus Gomuto, (Amb.1. 57.) and by Dr. Rox-, 
BURGH, Saguerus Rumphii, (MS.) This tree is also valuable, on account 
of the black fibres which surround the trunk at the insertion of the leaves; 





” Sheerk hisht. (2) Fasphel (3) Jumuiree. (4) Rewund Cheenee. 
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which afford-a stronger and more durable cordage for ships, than any 
other vegetable substance. 


Sacer. Sarre Miser, 0. and Arab. 
Murray, V. 278. 
Woopviute, Il. 246. 


Morray, VI, 746. 
Woopvate, I. 15. 
Sevwa Leaves. Sina Mecci H. Send, Ardb.  — 
eg MINERAL: 
| ies eihcameea ma 
Leap: Sisa,) Hi Sisaea}) $i ie eh 
The white oxide, Safeda; H. 
The red oxide, Sindur,© H. Giatere: Ss. 
The semivitreous oxide, Murdar Seng, H. & P. 
Izox. Loha, H. Loka & Ayas; 6. - | | 
_. .The Carbonate, Kit'h, H. Mandura & Sinhana, 5. 
| The Sulphate, ” Casis,® H. 
‘Copper, Tamba, | i. Tamra, 3. 
JSS “The Subacetite, Zangar & Pitrai, H. Pitalata, Ss. 
‘The Sulphate, Zutiya,® H. Tutt’*ha, 8. >. h- 
Tox. Range, H.. Ranga & Trapu, S95 : altive 
ANTIMONY. 


Orchis MMascula. ; 
Scammory,  Saknvinya,© H. and Arab. 
Convolvulus Seammonia. ; 


The Satphuset ‘Surmeh,O) WH, Saubira, 8. 

” THE proper grey ore of antimony is imported from Napat, but a 
galena or sulphuret of lead, is frequently sold for itin the bazars, under 
the name of Surmeh. 


Mesanrc, 


‘The white oxide, Samah 0 H. Sanc'hgas S. 







7" 0 Sali Mires: (2) 1 SooqnanOarye © Suna Mukkee. “) Seesa. ©) Sindoor. 
(6) Moordar-Sung, ©) Keet’h. © Kusees. © Tooliya. (10) Soormu. () Sum-ool-Hhar. — 
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The yellow Sulphuret, Hartdi,©) WH. Hariidla, 8. - 

The red Sulphuret, Mansil,© H, JMdanah Sila, 5. 
Quiex-srzrver. Para, H. Parada, S. 

The red Sulphareét, “Shengerf He 

A sub-muriate, Raseapér,@ H. 

SHENGERF, or factitious cinnabar, is prepared. by the natives im a very 
simple mode. The quick-silver and sulphur‘are first triturated together, 
until a black sulphuret is formed; which is put. into a‘glazed earthen pot, 
similar to those commonly used for dressing victuals. Over this, another 
vessel, of the same kind, is,placed, inverted, and luted to it with clay. 
Fire is then applied to the undermost vessel, and continued until the whole 
of the contents is sublimed. The apparatus ig then siifiered to cdol ; when 
a cake of cinnabar is found’ sietin to ee inner surface of the upper- 
most pot. 


SHENGERF is seed internally, me Pictnalien theGidonlte, as an antid- 
pasmodic, and for the cure of ‘cutangous'” diseases ; but it is employed 
much more efficaciously by them in fumigation, for such cases of the ve- 
nereal disease as are attended with ulcers in, the nose, mouth and hrost. 
The fumigation is conducted in. the usual mode, » by making the patient, 
with a blanket thrown over him, inhale the fame? of the-Shengerf thrown 
on red hot iron, In this mode, the eure.is performed very rapidly, but it 
frequently causes a violent and dangerous ptyalism ; or is the patient al- 
ways secured by. it against a relapse of the disease. _ 


Hriait2 10 £ 


Rascapu’r is another mercurial preparation, in great estimation; and 
much used by both the Hindu and Muhammedan practitioners, Thete 
are ¢ various modes of preparing. ite but none of them zensential ly different 





(1), Foaecy (8) Mainsit wi °, Prades | @) amare’ es 
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from the others. In all of them. qui¢k-silver and Muriate of Soda are em- 
ployed in equal parts, w with the addition of) either) Sulphate of .<f demme ot 
Sulphate of copper. By the kindtess of Dr. HUWteR I have ROW lying 
i i i ig Rascapiir’; one taken trom 
a Persian, and the two othets from. Sanscrit pharmacopeias.. The first, 
which is the simplest and least uncertain of the three; is‘literally.as fol- 


: a, —_ 
lows: he ee a 








before me three different processe¥ f for " 


- - i ’ i 
j T it cid ne r Nel | ; s 


Le Pare Oaidkcsifver’ Armenian Bole, Allum, . (: some. isihe blue 
* vitriol, but allum is better’ ) Rock Salt, of each nine parts. Rub the 
“ whole in rn ina {hortar with Water, and yet them harden. Then put the mass 
# into a glazed Gehes vessel and plate inverted, above it, ahother simi- 
“Yar vessel, plastered Wiel’! ashes, and the milk of ee Lute them 
* together witht Phiilosbphér’s clay, anid ‘keep them three days and ‘three 
“ nights in a ike’ thadé With’ cow dung. “Then let the vessels cool, and 


ho 
‘takeout what adheres 6 the bottom and sides of the “upper vessel. This 
Py is the ries 4 s Tories DUO & ONIONS & 





ra F ® 7 ; — ie 
é f trie F 


S0Hiq-Sin : ean 

THe Quick-silver, in his preparation, is ceahiend with a nent proportion 
of the muriatic acid, than 1 in corrosive sublimate, but with a much; greater 
proportion of it than i in esloioel: It is used, by the native practic ners, for 
all the purposes for which, the two preparations, just. mentioned, are. m= 
ployed by the European. It requires, however, to be prescribed, with. great 
caution; as itis not only one of the most powerful mercurials. that cam be 
ventured on for internal use, but uncertain in ite strength, on account of 
the different processes’ by which itis made. “Fir Bean” prattitioners need 
never; I think, have recourse to it; as\( Qu ian dioda always Be octit 
from the bazars, with which, safer, and equally efficacious, remedies may 
be prepared, 












suhpiey. (4) 
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Nireate or Porasy. Shora, H. Yavae Shora, Hy | youd 

Suzpunie Acro. ,Gundde-ca Atr,) He 9 

Sutpare. or Sops, Chara Nin, nL 

SurpHarE or ALUMINE. Phitcari,® i. Sp'hatica, Aa i 

dspore Canzonate op Sona, Sejji-mitti,®) H. Soritea, . eae 

Morrare ior As mowrs © \Nosdder®) HW - te Stu 

Morzare or Sopa. Nemec, H. 

Morxrare or Sopa, fused with oe “4 Bit-laban™ & Céla Nemce® HH. 
Payetineivs Exstica O° 4 es N: 


- ; r 
he TT 
“Tt ire a i) hd 


Sin fon 7 to aren ea 
Tae following process for making. this salt, was communicated b by a 


native aryggist, to Mr. Tunwaut, at Mirzapore, and actually performed 
in his presence. Mr. CopzsrooKe informs me that it nearly corresponds 
with the process which he found. described i in a Persian treatise. on. medi- 
cines, « Fifty-six pounds of Sammur salt (a fossile muriate of Soda) are 
« * mixed v with | twenty ounces of dried. Aanlas, ( Emblic : Myrobalans. ) One 
“ fourth of these materials | is put into a round earthen pot, with a narrow 
* mouth, which is put ona fire-place made of clay. The fire-place has a 
« hotélat tie bottom, for introducing the fire-wood. After the fire has 
eo heen’ lightea’ about an ‘hour, and the materials j in the pot appear < be 
melted: thelFeee Of the materials is added by degrees. The whole is then 

“"ekposed’ to'a Strong red ‘heat, for about six hours. The fire is then al- 
« Joived odie a away, and the pot to cool : ‘which, upon being broken, is 


™ *" foitid to'contain about oe es pounds of Cala Nemec, or pve 


{7 a | 
i flue JG hk 


J 


f, A HE. Bit-laban, or Rid-noben , as itis sometimes called, is 2 medicine in 
great SREMAHON, with both. $f the ‘Hindu and. Muhammedan ia ; but 





Le Sites ail “ey hara Peas “() Phitharee. wo Sajes inate, 
©) Nosadur. (8) Niewuk, () Bit-lubun. (8) Kala-yumuk. 
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particularly with the former. It is ¥ery generally used as a tonic in dyspe- 
psia and gout, as a deobstruent in obstructions of the spleen and mesente- 
ric glands, diseases to which children, in Hindostan, are peculiarly liable ; 
and as a stimulant in chronic rheumatism and palsy. It is also one of the 
many remedies employed as a vermifuge. For a further account of this 
salt, see ““ A Dissertation on the Bit-Noben, by Joun Henperson, of the 
« Bengal Medical Establishment. 8vo. Lond. 1803.” 


Mr. Henperson having carried some of the Bit-noben to England, it 
was analysed by Mr. Accum, and the result was as follows : 


_ Four hundred and eighty grains of the salt yielded 


Black oxide of Lron,..... 6 Grains, 
Sulphur; .--..----------- 14 
Muriate of Lime,....--- 12 
Muriate of Soda,....... 444 


476 
1088 ec ft eee re ee 4 
eu 480 


on 


Nicuotson’s Journal for August, 1803. 
From this analysis we may conclude, that the virtues of Bit-laban, be- 
yond what may be 'fairly:ascribed to the Muriate of Soda, depend on the 
proportion of iron contained init. This metal appears to have been ob- 
tained, during the process, from the Myrobalans. 
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Iupure Borate or Sopa. Sohaga, H. Tancdna, §. 
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Perroteum, Mitti tel,") H. Nefé, Arebii o> °r 

Tuts mineral oil is imported from the ‘Bima country. See an account 
of the Petroleum wells near Rainanghong, by Captain Cox, in the 6th 
Vol. of the As. Res. — | | 


_ Tue oil is met with, in the bazar, of very different degrees of purity ; 
sometimes perfectly limpid and thin; at other times of a dark brown co- 
lour, and of the consistence of syrup. ‘The first sort only should be used 
in medicine. It has a strong, penetrating, not disagreeable smell, and a 
pungent, acrid taste. It is very generally employed by the native prac- 
titioners, externally, as a stimulant in paralytic complaints, and in chro- 
nic rheumatism. In this last disease I can, from my own experience, re- 
commend it as an efficacious remedy ; having found much greater benefit 
from it, than from the more costly Cajeput oil, which I had previously 
used. es | 
Amezrr.* Cah-ruba,® H. and P. 

3. ANIMAL, 

Mosk. Meshk,© H. and P. 





(1) Mittee tel.’ 

* A-concrete, resinous substance, is imported from: Bussora, which passes, at the Calewtta 
Custom-house, and is also sold in the bazar, under the name of Cakruba or Amber ; _ but 
which I found, on examination, to be real Copal, the resin so much used, in England, as a 
varnish. This substance is used for the same purpose by the Coach-makers in Calcutta. It 
resembles so perfectly the finest amber, in colour and texture, that the jewellers make neck- 
laces of it, which pass for those of genuine Amber, ‘and from which it is extremely difficult 
fo distinguish them. The Copal is; \M believe, the pteduce of the Vateria Indica, a tree 
which grows on the Malabar Coast. 1 was favoured by Dr. Roxeuran with aspecimen 
of the resin of that tree; and found it, both in appearance and aapaent qualities, to —— 
extircly with genuine Copal. 

(2) Kuhkrooba. Oe 48) Mah, 
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Awpererrse. Amber, H. Ambara,'S. | 
» ConsIDERABLE quantities of this substance are sometimes brought to 
Calcutta, by. tae Commanders of trading vessels; who find it floating on 
the Indian Ocean, or adhering to rocks, chiefly among the Moluccas and 
other islands to the eastward. It is esteemed, by the natives, as the most 
agreeable of all perfumes, more especially by the Mahummedans. Their 
physicians consider it also as an Aphrodisiac, a class of medicines of great 
importance in their pharmacopeeias, but which probably contains not a 
single article that has any claim to that title, | 
Howry, Medhi*) H. Shehed,© P. Medhi, 8. 
Wax. Mom) Hand P. Medi ch-hishta, 8. 
Lac. Lde’h and Lah, H.. Laesha, 8. 
Hrevpo Mepreinaus. (L.) Jone, H. Jelauca, 8. 

Leecues are found, in stagnant ponds and ditches, in every part of Hin- 
dustan, Ina country in which general bleeding is so much seldomer re- 
quired or admissible than in cold climates, and where consequently the 
practitioner must more frequently have recourse to topical bleeding, it is 
fortunate that this animal, so convenient for the latter purpose, can at all 
times be procured. 

Merér Crcenorer. (L.) Telini;® H. 

A very full and accurate description of this species of Melde, has been 
given, in the 6th Vol. of the Asiatick Researches, by Colonel HaARDWICKE, 
to whom we are indebted for this valuable acquisition to our Materia Me- 
dica. ‘The inseét abounds in every part of Bengal, Bahar and Oude. In 
the rainy season, during which it is in its most perfect. state, it is found 
feeding on the flowers of the various species of Hibiscus and Sida, and is 








Q) Umbur, 4) MudorMudhoo. ©) Shuhud, ©) Jonk, —@) Telinee. 
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readily distinguished, by the three transverse, undulated black. bands, on 
it’s yellow Elytra, which constitute its specific character. 


Tue Melée Cichorei, when applied to the skin, produces effects precisely 
similar to those caused by the Spanish blistering fly, for which this insect 
will be found a perfectly adequate substitute, either as an external stimu- 
lant, a rubefacient, or for raising a complete posit according to the mode 
in which it is applied. 


Tue flies should be pathered in the morning or evening, and immedi- 
ately killed by exposing them to the steam of boiling vinegar. They 
should then be thoroughly dried by the heat of the. sun, and afterwards 
put into bottles to preserve them from humidity. 








f 
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Wikx with the British army in the Penjad i in 1808, I endeavoured to 
collect materials that would throw light upon the history, manners, and 
religion of the Sikhs. Though this subject had been treated by several 
English writers, none of them had possessed op portunities of obtaining more 
than very general information regarding this extraordinary race ; and 
their narratives therefore, though meriting regard, have served more to 
excite than to gratify curiosity. 


‘Tw addition to the sntobvention jleéted while the army. continued 
within the territories of the” Sikhs, land the personal ‘observations 1 was 


able to make, during that period, upon the customs and manners of that 





et atu succeeded with difficulty in ‘obtaining a copy. of, the | Adi-Grant’ h,* “f 





ee cd 





e. The ont who gave me this copy, sent if at night, and with © a real or sffectodhre- 
luctance, ‘after having obtained a promise tad’ Would ‘heal’ the’ eral volume with great 
respect. 1 understand, however, that the indefatigable research of Mr. Cotesnooxe lias 
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and of some historical tracts, the most essential parts of which, when I re- 


z 


= See 


turned to Calcutta, were e explained to me by a Srkk priest of the Wirmala 
order, whom I found equally intelligent and communicative, and w hospoke 
of the religion and ceremonies of his set with less restraint than any of 
his brethren, whom I had met with‘in-the Penjab. This slender stock of 
materials was subsequently much enriched by my friend Dr, Leyven, 
who has favoured me with a translation of, several tracts written by Sikh 
authors in the Penjabf and Diggar dialeéts, treating of their history and 
religion, which, though full of that warm imagery which marks all orien- 
: larly those whose. aaors enter on the boundless 





tal works, and P rti 
field of Winde. mythology, contain the most valuable verifications of the 
different religious institittions of the Sikh nation. ~ 

IT was my first intention to have endeavoured to add to these materials, 
and to have,written, when Thad leisure, a history. of the SIRS, but the 
active nature of my public duties has made it impossible t to carry U this plan 
into early. execution, and 1 have had the. choice of deferring it to a distant 
and “uncertain period ; or of giving, f from what I agtually possessed, a short 
and | hasty sketch of their history, customs and religion, The latter alter- 
native I have adopted for although the information, I may convey in such 
. ‘sketch, may be very defestive : it will be useful, at a moment when every 
information, regarding the Sikhs, is of importance ; and it may perhaps 
stimulate and ‘aid some person’ who hds;more leisure, and better opportu- 
ee to Am ‘that task which:I.once contemplated... ~. j 


it 


Is composing this rapid sketch of the Sikhs, I have still had to encoun- 
ter various difficulties. There is no part. of oriental biography in which 

















piesa not pac the "Adi- Grant "hy , but also the ‘Dasima ‘Padshah ka Cran and that 
‘consequently. he is in posscasion of the two most sacred books of the Sikhs. , 
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it is more difficult to separate truth fom falsehood, than that which relates 
to the history of religious impostors. The-account of their lives is general- 
ly recorded, either by devoted disciples and warm adherents, or by violent 
enemies and bigotted persecutors. The former, from enthusiastic admi- 
ration, decorate them with every quality and accomplishment that cast 
adorn men: the latter, with equal énthusiam and aversion, misrepresent 
their characters, and detract from all their merits and pretensions. This 
general remark I have found to apply with peculiar force to the varying 
accounts given by Szkh and Muhammiedan authors, of Nanac and his suc- 
cessors.’ As it wotld have been an endless and unprofitable task, to-have 
entered into ‘a disquisition’ concerning all the points in which these’ au- 
thors differ ; many considerations have mduced me to give a preference, 
‘on almost allcoccasions) to the original Sikh’ writers. In every research 
into the general history of mankind, it is of the most essential importance 
to hear what a nation has to-say of itself; and the knowledge obtained 
from such sources haS a value, independent of its historical utility. It aids 
the promotion. of social intercourse, and leads to the establishment of 
friendship between nations. The most savage states are these who have 
most prejudices, and who,are consequently most easily conciliated or of- 
fended: they are always pleased and flattered, when they find, that those 
whom. they cannot but admit to possess superior: intelligence, are ac- 
quainted with their history, and respect their belief and usages; and, on 
the contrary, they hardly ever pardon an outrage against their religion 
or customs, though committed by men who have every right to plead the 
most profound ignorance, as an excuse for the words or actions that have 
provoked resentment, | | 





SECTION IL. 





Shetch of the History and present State of the Sikhs; 
with Observations on their religious Institutions, 
Usages, Manners and Character, 





NANAC SHAH, the founder of the sect, since distinguished by the 
name of Sikhs,* was born in the year of Curist 1469, at a small village 
called Talwandi,;+ in the district of Bhatti, in the province of Lahore. 
His father, whose name was Ca‘tu’,t was of the Cshatriya cast, and Vedi 
tribe of Hindus, and had no family except Na Nac, and his sister N A NACI, 
who married a Hindi of the name of JavarnaM, who was employed as 
a grain-faétor by Dauiter Kua‘n Loni, a relation of the reigning emperor 
of Delhi. Nanxac was, agreeably. to the usage of the tribe in which he 
was born, married to a woman of respeétable family, at an early age,§ 
by whom he had two sons, named Sricnanp- and Lacsumi Da’s. The 
iii who abandoned the vanities of the world, had a son called Dutrm 





: Sith or ‘pica is a Sanscrit pth which + means a disciple, o ar cated od follower In 
the Penjibi it is corrupted into Sikh: it is a general t term, and applicable tony ey that 
follows. partieular teacher. 

+ This village, or rather town, for such it has become, is now. called Raéyapir. Itis 
situated on the banks of the Béyah, or Hyphasis. 


{ He is called by some authors, KAtu Veni; but V'epi isa name derived from his 
tribe or famil ys 


§ Several Sikh authors have been very precise in establishing | the date of the consummn- 


tion of this marriage, which they fix in the month of Asérh, of the Hindi era of Vicna- 
MADITYA, 1545, 
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Cuyanp, who founded the sect of Udasi; and his descendants are yet 
known by the name of Manac Putrah, or the children of Nanac. 
Lacsumi Da’s addiéted himself to the pleasures of this world, and left 
neither heirs nor reputation. | 


Na‘nac is stated, by all Srkh writers, to have been, from his childhood, 
‘nclined to devotion; and the indifference, which this feeling created to- 
wards all worldly concerns, appears to have been a source of continual un- 
easiness to his father; who endeavoured, by every effort, to divert his mind 
from the religious turn which ‘thad taken. With a’view to effect this ob- 
ject, he one day gave Nanac a sum of money, to purchase salt at one 
village, in order to sell it at another; in the hope of enticing him to busi- 
ness, by allowing him ‘to taste the sweets of commercial profit. Na’nac 
‘was pleased with the scheme, took the money, and proceeded, accompa~ 
nied by a servant of the name of Bata, of the tribe of Sand’hu, towards 
the village where he was to make his purchase. He happened, however, 
‘on the road, to fall in with some Fakérs, (holy mendicants,) with whom 
he wished to commence a conversation ; but they were so weak, from want 
of victuals, which they had not tasted for three days, that they could 
only reply to the observations of Na‘nac by bending their heads, and 
other civil signs of acquiescence. Na‘wac, affected by their situation, 
said to his companion, with emotion, “ My father has sent me to deal in 
« ‘salt, with a view to profit; but the gain of this world is unstable, and pro- 
*'fitless; my wish is to relieve these poor men, and to obtain that gain 


« which is permanent and eternal.” His ioe cere? replied, “ thy re- 
“ solution is goed do not delay its execution.” NASA? bamediately 





rant iin Sanp’ HU, who gave this advice, Saeed. siceah) Na'nac's lite, lo be hia 
favourite attendant and disciple. | 
Cec 
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distributed ‘his money among the hungry Fakérs; who, after they had 
gained strength from the refreshment which it obtained them, entered 
into along discourse with him on the unity of Gop, with which he was 
much delighted : : he returned next day to his father, who demanded what 
profit he had made? “ I have fed the poor,” said Na AY « and have 
«© obtained that gain for you which will endure for ever.” As the father 
happened to have little value for the species of wealth which the son had 
acquired, he was enraged at having his money so fruitlessly wasted, 
abused poor NaNac, and even struck him; nor could, the mild repre- 
sentations of Na'naci save her brother from the. violence of. parental 
resentment. . Fortune, however, according to the S/kh narrators of this 
anecdote of their teacher’s early life, had raised him a powerful pro- 
tector, who not only rescued him from punishment, but established his 
fame and respectability, upon grounds that, at once put him above all fear 
of future bad usage from his low-minded and sordid father. When Na- 
NAC Was quite a youth, and employed to tend cattle in the fields, he hap- 
pened to repose himself one day under the shade of a tree; and, as the 
sun declined towards the west, its rays fell on his face, when a large 
black snake,* advancing to the spot where he lay, raised itself from the 
ground, and interposed its spread hood between Nawnac and the sun's 
rays. Ra’y Borar,+ the ruler of the district, was passing the road, near 
the place where Na ac slept, and marked, in silence, though not without 
reflection, this, Shuai sign of his future deiiadtsal This peat over 





Pes The contin: which the Hindits have for the snake, is well known; and this tradition 
like many others, proves the attachment of the Sikh writers to that mythology, the errors of 
which they pretend to have wholly abandoned. * 


+ Wy, a title inferior io that of a Rajah, generally Applet to the Hindé chief of a village, 
or small district, 
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heard Catv’ punishing his son for his kindness to the Fakirs. He imme- 
diately entered, and demanded the cause of thé uproar; and, when in- 
formed of the circumstances, he severely chid Ca'Lu’ for his conduct, and 
interdiGted him from ever again lifting his hand to Nanac, before whom, 
to the astonishment of all present, he humbled himself with every mark 
of the most profound veneration. Though Cav’, from this event, was 
obliged to treat his son with more respect than formerly, he remained as 
solicitous as ever to detach him from his religious habits, and to fix him in 
some worldly occupation; and he prevailed upon J AYRAM, his son-in-law, 
to admit him into partnership i in his business. Nawnac, obliged to acqui- 
esce in these schemes, attended at the granary of Davrer Kua'n Lopi, 
which was in charge of J ayRa‘M; but though his hands were employed in 
this work, and his kindness of mmanner made all the inhabitants of Sudian- 
pir, where the granary was, established, his friends, yet his heart never 
strayed for one. moment from its object. It was incessantly fixed on the 
divinity ; ; and one morning, as he sat in a contemplative posture, a holy 
Muhammedan Fakir approached, and exclaimed, « Oh Na‘nac! upon 
« what are thy thoughts now em ployed? Quit such occupations, that thou 
_ mayest. obtain the inheritance of .eternal wealth.” Na’nac.is said to 
have started up at this exclamation, and after looking for a. moment in 
the face of the Fakir, he fell-into a trance; from. which he had no sooner 
recovered, than he immediately distributed every thing im the granary 
among the poor;* ‘and, after this act, proceeded with loud shouts out of 
the gates of the city, and running into a pool of water; remained there 
three days, during. wae some writers assert he had an interview oi 





a This remarkable anecdote in hex life, is told scidinidletty by different Sikh au- 
thors.’ Ihave followed the narrative of Buacta Mauxi. They all agree in Na'wac’s having, 
at this period, quitted the occupations of the world, and become Fakir. | 
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v; ‘from whom 





the Prophet Extas, termed by the: Muhammedans,- _Khizx 
he learnt all earthly sciences. | : 


“Ware Na‘nac remained in the pool, abstracted from all worldly con- 
siderations, holding converse with a ‘Prophet, poor JayRAM was put in 
prison by ‘Davrer Kuan Lovi, on the charge of having dissipated his 
property. Na ac, however, returned, ‘and told Davier Kua'n that 
J: AYRA'M W as faultless ; that he was. ‘the object | of ‘punishment; and that, 
as such, he held himself ready to render the striétest account of all he 
had lost. The Kua'x accepted his proposal: JayRam’s accounts were 
settled ; and: to the surprize of all, a balance was found in his favor ; on 
which he was not only released, but ‘reinstated in the employment | and 
favor of his master. We are told, by the Sikh authors, that these wonder= 
ful actions increased the fame of Nanac in a very great degree ; : and that 
he began, from. this period, to practise all the austerities of a holy man $ 
and, by his frequent abstraétion in the contemplation of the divine being, : 
and his abstinence and virtue, he soon acquired great celebrity» through a 
the countries into which he travelled. wei its | ee 


THERE are many extravagant accounts; sauincahis the travels of Na mac. 
One author,* who treats of the great reform which he made in the wore 
ship of the true Gop, which he found degraded by the idolatry of the 
Hindis, and the ignorance of the Muhammedans, relates his Journey to 
all the different Hindi places of Pilgrimage, and to Mecca, the ore tem 
ple of the NMhammedans. ork nl 


Ir would be sede, and foreign to to the purpose of of this sketch, to ac- 





° ® Baar Guav: a satin of. the it asics 9 wor written in the, Sikh 
dialect of the Penjabi. vl PET Ay be 
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company Na‘wac in his travels, of which the above mentioned author, as 
well as others, has given the most circumstantial accounts. He was ac- 
companied (agreeable to them) by a celebrated musician, of the name of 
MERDANA, and a person named Bata Sanp’xv ; and it is on the tradition 
of the latter of these disciples, that most of the miracles and wonders of 
his journies are related. In Bengal, the travellers had to encounter all 
kinds of sorcerers and magicians.’ Poor Merxpana, Who had some of 
the propensities of Sanco, and preferred warm houses and good meals 
to desarts and starvation, was constantly in trouble, and more than 
once had his form’ changed into that of a sheep, and of several other 
animals. Na‘Nac however, “always: restored his humble friend to the 
human shape, and as constantly read him le¢tures on his imprudence. It 
is stated, ‘in one of those accounts, thata Raja of Sivanal’hu endea- 
voured to tempt Na'wac, by offering him all the hixuries of the world, 
to depart from his austere habits, but in vain. _ His presents of rich meats, 
splendid cloaths and fair ladies, only afforded the Sikh teacher so many 
opportunities of decrying the vanities of this world, and preaching to the 
Raja the blessings of eternal life; and he at last succeeded in making him 
a convert, and resided at Sivandb’hu two years and five months; during 
which period he composed the Pram Sancali,* for the instruction of his 
followers. After Na’nac had visited all the cities of India, and explained 
to all ranks, the great doétrines of the unity and omnipresence of Gon, 
he went to Mecca and Medina, where his’ aGtions, his miracles, and his 
long disputations with the most celebrated Muhammedan saints and doétors, 
are most circumstantially recorded by his biographers. He is stated, on 
this occasion, to have defended his own principles, without offending nena 





tina belive that this work of Na NAC aa tek mcornitieth in the, first part, of; the 
‘Adi-Grant’h 
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of others ; always professing himself the enemy of discord, and as having 
no obje& but to reconcile the two faiths of the Muhammedans and Hinds, 
in one religion; which he endeavoured to do by recalling them to. that 
great and original tenet, in which they both believed, the unity of Gon, 
and by reclaiming them from the numerous errors into which they had 
fallen. During his travels, NaNac was introduced to the emperor Bay 
pEn* before whom he is said to have maintained his doctrine with great 
firmness and eloquence. Basen was pleased with him, and ordered an 
ample maintenance to be bestowed upon him; which the Sikh priest refu- 
sed; observing, that he trusted in him: who provided for all men, and from 
whom alone, aman of virtue and religion, would consent to receive favor 
reward, When Na'nac returned from his travels, he cast off the 
garments of a Fakir, and wore plain clothes, but ‘continued to give in- 
structions to his mamerous disciples; and he appears, at this. period, to 
have experienced the most violent opposition from the Hindu zealots, who 
reproached him with having’ laid aside the habits of a Fakir, and with the 
impiety. of tthe-doCtrines which he taught. . These accusations he treated 
with great. contempt, and an author,. before cited, Baar Gu'nu’ Das 
VaLt,states, that. when he visited Vatdla, he enraged the Yogis warast 
so much, that. they tried all their por rers of enchantment to terrify him, 
« Some (says this writer). assumed the shape. of, lions and tygers, others 
hissed like snakes,-one fell in... shower, of, fire, and another tore the 
“ starsfrom.the firmament;” but Na'vac remained tranquil; and, when 








__* This interview must haye taken place in 1526 or 1527; a8 it is stated to have been 

immediately after Dauuer Kuan Lo'pr had visited Paniput, in 1596; where that prince 

had foughi , ind subdued Innantm, emperor of Hindistan! )\ 22 © Peri? 
penitents, who, by means of mental and corporeal mortifications, have acquirs 
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required to exhibit some proof of his powers, that would astonish ies 
he replied, “ I have nothing, to exhibit worthy of you. to behold. A holy 
«teacher has no defence but, the purity of his doétrine: the world may 
« change, but the creator is unchangeable,” These words, adds: the aue 
thor, caused the: miracles. and enchantments of the Yogis'waras to cease, ° 
and they all fell atthe feet of the humble Na'nac, who was protected by 
- the all perfect Gon. : i : 
" ‘Na'nac, according to the same authority, went from Vatala to Multan, 
where he communed with the Pirs, or holy fathers of the Muhammedan 
religion of that country. “« Tam come,” said he, when he entered that 
Ss « into a country full of Pirs, like the sacred Ganga, visiting 
* the ocean.” From Multdn he went to Kir tipir* where, after perform* 
) ing numerous miracles, he threw off his earthly shape, and was buried 
near the bank of the river Ravi, which has since overflowed his tomb. 
Kirtipur continues a place of religious resort and worship; and a small 
piece of NaNac’s garment is exhibited to o pilgrims, as a sacred ren, 3 : 

his Dharmasala, or temple, ° fisstee yee 


Ir would be difficult to give the character of NA wick on the authority 
of any account we yet POSSESS. _ His writings, especially the first chapters 
of the Adi-Grant’ h. will, if ever translated, be perhaps a ‘critérion, by 
which he may be fairly judged ; but the great eminence which tie ‘ob4 
tained, and the success, with which he combated the As seepeiee which he 





le  Kirtipus Debra; om the sis of f the Dialer vains | 
+ He is, throughout this sketch, called Nawac. _ Mahammedan historians eee term 
him Na wac Suan, to denote his being a F akir, the name of Suan being frequent! y given to 
men of celebrity, in that sect. ‘The Sikhs, in speaking of him, call him Baba Nawae ot 
Gioi Nawac, father Nawac, or Na‘wac the teacher; and their writers term him, Nawac 
Nirinkar, which means Nawac the omnipresent, oad veliep ci 
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met, afford ample reason to conclude that he was a man of more i. 
common genius; and this favorable impression of his character will be 
confirmed by a consideration of the object of his life, and the means he 
took to accomplish it, Born in a province on the extreme verge of India, 
‘at the very point where the religion of MunamMED and the idolatrous 
worship of the Hindiis appeared to touch, and ata moment when both 
these tribes cherished the most violent rancour and animosity towards~ 
each other, his great aim was to blend those jarring elements in peaceful 
union, and he only endeavoured to effect this purpose, through the means 
of mild persuasion, His wish was to recal both Muhammedans and Hin- 
dus to an exclusive attention, to that sublimest of all principles, which in- 
culcates devotion to Gop, and peace towards man. He had to combat the 
furious bigotry of the one, and the deep-rooted superstition of the other ; 
but he attempted to overcome all obstacles by the force of reason, and 
humanity: and we cannot have a more convincing proof of the general 
character.of that doétrine which he taught, and the inoffensive light in 
which it was viewed, than the knowledge that its success did not rouse the 
bigotry of the intolerant and rome Muhammedan poreseent under 
which he lived. : 


Na’nac did not deem either of his sons, Berens mentioned, worthy of the 
succession to his spiritual fun¢tions, which he bequeathed to a Cshatriya of 
the Tréhjn tribe, called Lenana, who had long been attached to him, 
and whom he had initiated in the sacred mysteries of his sect, clothed in 
the holy mantle of a Fakir, and honored with the name of Angad, * MhIEDs 
according t to some commentators, means own body. 





© This féncifal Beatty Fiesta ihe word Aakabes a conigtl of the Sanserit Ang, 
which signifies body, and the Persian, Khied, which signifies ‘ow. This mixture of lanu- 
Buage is quite common in the jargon of the Penjabi | 
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Guru ANGAD, for that is the name by which he is known by all Srkhs, 
was born at the village of Khandir, on the bank of the Beyah, or. Hyphasts, 
in the province of Lahore. His life does not appear to have been distin- 
guished by any remarkable aGtions. He taught the same doctrine as 
Nawac, and wrote some chapters that now form part of the Grant’h. He 
left two sons, Vasu and Datu, but neither of them was initiated; and 
he was succeeded, at his death,* which happened in the year A. D.1552¢ 
and of the Samvat 1609, by Amera Das, a Cshatriya of the tribe of 
B’halé who performed the duties of a menial towards him for upwards 
of twelve years. It is stated, that the daily occupation of AMERA Das 
was to bring water from the Beyah river, a distance of six miles, to 
wash the feet of his master; and that one night, during a severe storm, 
as he was returning from his jourhey, his foot slipped, and he fell and 
broke the vessel that contained the river water, opposite the door of a 
weaver, who lived next house to ANGAD. The weaver, startled at the 
noise, demanded, in a loud voice, of his wife, from whence it proceed- 
‘ed. The woman, who was well acquainted with the daily toils, and the 
devotion of ANGAD’s servant, replied, it was poor AMERA Das, wlio 
knows neither the sweets of sleep by night, nor of rest by day. This 
conversatiort. was overheard by ANGAD; and when AMERA Das came, 
next morning, to perform his usual duties, he treated him with extra- 
ordinary kindness, and said, “ you have endured great labor; but, 
« hericeforward, enjoy rest.” AMERA Da’s was distinguished for his 
itivity in preaching the tenets of Na'nac, and was very successful in 
obtaining converts and followers, by the aid of whom he established some 


temporal power, built Kujarawal, and separated from the regular Sikhs, 






* Aycan diced af Ahandir, a village about forty miles east of Lahore. 
fee 
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the Uddsé sect, which was founded by Duerm-Cuanp, the son of Na‘nae, 
tnd was probably considered, at that period, as heretical, © 


Amera Da’‘s had two children, ason named Mouay, and a daughter 
named Mo ant, known by the name of B’sa'int, regarding whose mar- 
riage he is stated to have been very anxious; and as this event gave rise 
to a dynasty of leaders, who are almost adored among the Sikhs, it is ree 
corded with much minuteness by the writers of that nation. 


Amera Da's had communicated his wishes, regarding the marriage of 
B’ua'tnt, to a Brahmen, who was his head servant, and directed him to 
make some enquiries, The Byahmen did so, and reported to his master 
that he had been successful, and had found a youth every way suited to be 
the husband of his daughter. As they were speaking upon this subject 
in the street, AMena Da’s asked what was the boy’s stature? ‘* About 
“ the same height as that lad,” said the Brahmen, pointing to a youth 
Standing near them, The attention of AMeRa Da’'s was instantly with- 
drawn from the Brahmen, and intently fixed upon the youth to whom he 
had pointed. He asked him regarding his tribe, his name, and his family, 
The lad said his name was Ra‘ Di’s, and that he was a Cshairiya, of a 
respectable family, of the Sondi tribe, and an inhabitant of the village of 
Gondawal, Amenra Da’s, pleased with the information he had received, 
took no more notice of the Brahmen and his choice of a son-in-law, but 
gave his daughter to the youth whom fortune had so casually introduced to 
his acquaintance,* Amera Da’s died in the year A. D. 1574, and of the 


= —— 








: Though a contrary belief is inculcated by Nawac, the Sikhs, like the Hindis, are 
inclined to be predestinayians, and this gives their minds a great tendency to view accidents, as 
ve of Providence ; and it is probable that this instance of early good fortune in Ram Da’s, - 
"y ae Pes lis countrymen with an idea of his being particularly fayored of heaven, gave 
¥ise to an impression that promoted, in no slight degree, that success which it anticipated, j 
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Samvat1691)t the village of Géndawal, mthe province of Lahore, and was: 
succeeded by his son-in-law, Ram Da‘s;* whom he had initiated inthe sa- 
cred mysteries of his holy profession, and who became famous for his piety, 
and still more from the improvements he made at Amritsar, which was 
for some time called Rampur, or Rémddepir, after him. Some Sikh au- 
thorities ascribe the foundation of this city to him; which is not correct, 
as it was a very antient town, known formerly under the name of Chak, 
He, however, added much to its population, and built a famous tank, or 
reservoir of water, which he called Amritsar, a name signifying the water 
of immortality, and which has become so sacred, that it has given its 
name, and imparted its sanctity, to the town of Ramdaspur, which has 
become the sacred city of the S7&h nation, and is now only known by the 


mame of Amritsar. 


Arrer a life passed in the undisturbed propagation of his tenets, in ex- 


planation of which he wrote several works, he died, in the year A.D. 1581, 


and of the Samvat 1638, at Amritsar, leaving two sons, ARJUNMAL and BuA~ 
RATMAL. He was succeeded by the former,{ who has rendered himself fa- 


- 


mous by compiling the Adi-Grant’h.{ The Adi-Grant h, or first sacred vO- 









a = ee ——= — 


* No dates of the events which occurred during the rule of Ra’m Da‘s, are given in any of 
ihe authorities from which this sketch is drawn, Qne author, however, states, that he lived in 
the time of Axven, and was honored with the favor of that truly tolerant and great emperel- 

+ Ansunmat, or Agsow, as he is more commonly called, according to Da Al Guat 
Ds’s B'uaxe’, the author of the Gnyin Ratafoali, was not initiated in the sacred mys 
teries of his father, ‘This author says, that Anson, though a secular man, did not suffer 
the office of Giri, or priest, to leave the Séndé tribe. ** Like a substance,” he adds, “* which 
s* none else could digest, the property of the family remained in the family.” 

+ Grant*h means, book; but, asamark of its superiority to all others, is given to this 
work, as “ The Book.” Adi-Grant’h means, the first Granth, or book, and is generally 
given to this work to distinguish it from the Derame Padshah ke Grant’h, or the book of the 
tenth king, composed by Gu uu GovinD. 
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Jume of the Sikhs, contains ninety-two sections; it was partly composed by 
Wa Nac and his immediaté successors, but received its present form and ar- 
rangement from Arjunmat,* who has blended his own additions with what 
jhe deemed most valuable in the compositions of his predecessors. It is AR- 
jun, then, who ought, from this act, to be deemed the first who gave consis- 
tent form and order to the religion of the Sikhs; an act which, though it has 
produced the effect he wished, of uniting that nation more closely, and of en- 
-ereasing their numbers, proved fatal to himself. The jealousy of the Muham- 
-“medan government was excited, and he was made its sacrifice. The mode of 
+his death, which happened in the year of Curist 1606, and of the Samvat 
1663, is related very differently by different authorities: but several of the 
anost respectable agree in stating, that his martyrdom, for such they term 
it, was caused by the active hatred of a rival Hindi zealot, DANicHAND 
Cshatriya, whose writings he refused to admit into the Adi-Grant’h, on 
‘the ground that the tenets inculcated in them, were irreconcileable to the 
pure doctrine of the unity and omnipotence of Gon, taught in that sa~ 
cred volume. This rival had sufficient influence with the Muhammedax 
governor of the province, to procure the imprisonment of Arjun; who 
1s affirmed by some writers, to have died from the severity of his confine- 
Ament; and, by others, to have been put to death in the most cruel man- 
ner. In whatever way his life was terminated, there can be no doubt, 
from its consequences, that it was considered, by his followers, as an 
atrocious murder, committed by the Muhammedan government; and the 
* Though the original Adi-Grant’h was compiled by FS from the fwiitsans ie 
NERA, sib oat, Awera Das and Raw Da’s, and enlarged and improvell by his own addi- 
nies and commentaries, some small portions haye been subsequently added by thirteen differs 
“ persons, whose numbers, however, are redluced, by the Sikh authors, to twelve and a 
pis ; the last contributor to this sacred yolume being a woman, is only admitted to rank in 
the list as a fraction, by these ungallant writers, 
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Sikhs, who had been, till then, an inoffensive, peaceable sect, took arms 
under Har Go'vinp, the son of AryuNMAL, and wreaked their ven- 
geance upon all whom they thought concerned in the death of their re- 
vered priest. 


Te contest carried on by Har Govinp against the Muhammedan 
chiefs in the Penjab, though no doubt marked by that animosity which 
springs from a deep and implacable sense of injury on one part, and the 
insolence and violence of insulted power on the other, could not have 
been of great magnitude or importance, else it would have been more 
noticed by contemporary Muhammedan writers, but it was the first fruits of 
that desperate spirit of hostility which was soon after to distinguish the 
wars, between the followers of Nanac, and those of MUHAMMED ; and 
from every account of Har Go'vinn’s life, it appears to have been his 
anxious wish to inspire his followers with the most irreconcileable hatred 
of their oppressors. 


Ir is stated that this warlike* Guri, or priest militant, wore two 
swords in his girdle. Being asked why he did so; “ the one,” said he, 














* Several historical accounts of the Sikhs, particularly that published by Major DRownNeE, 
which is, in general, drawn from authentic sources, appear to be in error with regard to the 
period at which this race first took arms, which the last author states to have occurred under 
Gunw Go'vinn; but several Siké authors, of great respectability amd information, agree im 
ascribing to the efforts of Han Go’vinn, the sonof Ansgun, this great change in the Sikh 
commonwealth ; and their correctness, in this point, appears to be placed beyond all question, 
by a passage in the Ratndvali of B'uai Gu'av’ Da’s B'uane’. “ Five phials (of divine 
*€ grace) were distributed to five irs, (holy men) but the sixth Pir was amighty Guard 
“ (priest), Angun threw off his earthly frame, and the form of Har Go vIND mounted the 
*€ seat of authority, The Séndi race continued exhibiting their different forms in their turns. 
** Hak Go'vinn was the destroyer of armies, a martial Gears (priest), 8 ereat warrior, and 
** performed great actions.”’ The mistake of some European writers on this subject, probably 
originated in a confusion of yerbal accounts; and the similarity of the name of Harn Go'VIND, 

Fif 
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« is to revenge the death of my father; the other to destroy the miracles 


“ of MuHAMMED.” 


Har Govinp is reputed, by some authors, to have been the first who 
allowed his followers to eat* the flesh of animals, with the exception of 
the cow; and it appears not improbable, that he made this great change in 
their diet, at the time when he effected a still more remarkable revolution 
in their habits, by converting a race of peaceable enthusiasts intoan in- 
trepid band of soldiers. He had five sons, Basu’ Gu'ru’paiTYA, SAURAT 
Sinn, Teco Baua'pur, Anna Ray and Atrat Ray. ‘The two last died 
without descendants. Saurat Sinn and TE Gu Stnu or Te’'Gu Bana'’pur, 
were, by the cruel persecution of the Muhammedans, forced to fly into the 
mountains to the northward of the Penjab. His eldest son, GURUDAITYA, 
died early, but left two sons, Da uARMAL and Har Ra’y, the latter of 
whom succeeded his grand-father, who died in the year A. D. 1644, and 
of the Samvat 1701. It does not appear that Har Ra’y enjoyed much 
temporal power, or that he entered into any hostilities with the Midam- 
medans: his rule was tranquil, and passed without any remarkable event; 
owing, probably, to the vigor which the Muhammedan power had attain- 
ed,in the early part of the reign of AuruneGzes. At his death, which 





the son of Ansunaan, and Go'vinp, the last and greatest of the Sikh Guris, the son of 
Tecs Bauapun. Inthe Persian sketch which Major Browne translates, the name of 
Han Go'vixpis not mentioned. The son of AnyunmAt is called Gu'‘nu Ra'm Ra’'y, which 
is obviously a mistake of the author of that manuscript. 

* Nawac had forbidden hog’s fesh, though a common species of food among the lower 
tribe of Hindis, in compliance with the prejudices of the Muhammedans, whom it was his 
gteat wish to reconcile to his faith, by every concession and persuasion. 

t Itis stated, by a Sikh author named Nano, that Har Govino, during his ministry, 
established ihe practice of invoking ‘the three great Hindé deities, Branma’, Visunu aad 
Srv; but this is not confirmed by any other authority which I have seen. 
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happened in the year A.D. 1661, and of the Samvat 1718, a violent 
contest arose among the Sikhs, regarding the succession to the office of 
spiritual leader; for the temporal power of their ruler was, at this pe- 
riod, little more than nominal. The dispute between his sons, or, as some 
Sikh authors state, his son and grand-son, Har Crisun and Ra Ray, 
was referred to Dehli, whither both parties went, and by an imperial de- 
cree of Aurunczes, the Siths were allowed to elect their own priest. 
‘Bhey chose Har Crisun, who died at Dehli in the year A. D. 1664, and 
of the Samvat 1721 ; and was succeeded by his unele, TEGuH BEHADUR. 
He, however, had to encounter the most violent opposition, from his ne~ 
phew, Ram Ra’y,* who remained at Dehli, and endeavoured, by every 
art and intrigue, to effect his ruin: he was seized, and brought to Dehiz, 
in consequence of his nephew's misrepresentations ; and, after being in 
prison for two years, was released at the intercession of JaYASINH, Raja 
of Jayapér, whom he accompanied to Bengal. Te'cu BeHabur after- 
wards took up his abode at the city of Patna,} but was pursued, agreeable 
to Sikh authors, to his retreat, with implacable rancour, by the jealousy 
and ambition of Ra'm Ra‘y; who at last accomplished the destruction 


of his rival: he was brought from Patna, and, by the accounts of the 




















* The violent contests of the Sikhs are mentioned by most of their writers; and, though 
they disagree in their accounts, they all represent Tecan Brna’pur as falling the innocent 
sacrifice of Muwhammedan despotism and intolerance; which, from the evidence of all res- 
pectable contemporary Muhammedan authors, would appear not to be the fact. Tec 
Beua pun, agreeable to them, provoked his execution by a series of crimes, having joined 
with a Moslem Fakir, of the name of Harz ep Dr, collecting a number of armed men- 
dicants, and having committed, with that body, the most violent depredations on the peace- 
able inhabitants of the Penjab. The author of the Seir Mutaékhherin says he was, in conse- 
quence of these excesses, put to death at Gwalior, and his body cut into four quarters, one of 
which was hung upateach gate of the fortress. 

+ A Sikh college was founded in that city. 
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same authors, publicly put to death, without even the allegation of 2 
crime, beyond a firm and undaunted assertion of the truth of that faith 
of which he was the high priest. This event is said to have taken 
place in the year A. D. 1675, and of the Samvat 17823; but the Sizkk 
records of their own history, from the death of Har Govinp to that 
of Tecnu Bena‘pur, are contradictory and unsatisfactory, and appear to 
merit little attention. The fatt is, that the se¢t was almost crushed, in 
consequence of their first effort to attain power, under Har Go'VIND; 
and, from the period of his death, to that of Tecnu Bena pur, the Mo- 
gul Empire was, as has been before stated, in the zenith of its power, 
under AurunGzEp; and the Sikhs, who had never attained any real 
strength, were rendered still weaker by their own internal dissensions. 
Their writers have endeavoured to supply this chasm in their history, by @ 
fabulous account of the numerous miracles which were wrought by their 
priests, Ra‘m Ra’y, Har Crisun, and even the unfortunate Trex BEHA™~ 
pur, at Dehli, all of whom are said to have astonished the emperor and 
his nobles, by a display of their supernatural powers; but their wide dif- 
ference from each other, in these relations, would prove, if any proof was 
wanting, that all the annals of that period are fabricated. 


Tue history of the Sikhs, after the death of Tecu Bena pur, assumes 
anew aspect. It is no longer the record of a sect who, revering the con- 
ciliatory and mild tenets of their founder, desired more to protect them- 
selves than to injure others; but that of a nation, who, adding to a deep 
sense of the injuries they had sustained from a bigotted and overbearing 
government, all the ardor of men commencing a military career of glory, 
listened, with rapture, to a son glowing with vengeance against the mur- 
derers of his father, who taught a doétrine suited to the troubled state of 
his mind, and called upon his followers, by every feeling of manhood, to 
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lay aside'theit peaceable habits, to:graft the resolute courage of the sol~ 
dier on theenthusiastic faitl: of the devotee, to swear eternal war with the 
cruel. and ‘haughty Muhammedans, and to.devote’ themselves to stee/,.as 
the onlyimeans of ‘obtaining every — that awe or that ‘tor 
come; could afford to mortals. — mse wi adelliv 


=fTi iw (ad doe ’ . cle 


Tus v was sik doétrine of Gu RU’ Gov pais ee son of TE GH ‘Bena DUR 
who, though very young, at his father’s death, had his mind embued with 
the deepest horrot at ‘that event, ‘and cherished a spirit of iinphatat = rt 
sentment against those whom he éonsidered as his’ murderers: Devoting 
his life t this objet, ‘We find him,’ ‘when quite a youth; “at the headlof 2 
large party of his followets, "amhid Ne hills of! S#inagar, where he’ gave 
proofs of iiat’ardeht ahd dating thind, which: “aftefWards' ‘raised’ Hire to 
such efhinence. ” He was not, ‘however,’ able 46 maintain’ hiniself agai 
the prince of that country, ‘With whont he had entered into hostilities} i 
being obliged to leave it, ‘he’ went to ‘the Penjab, where he was ‘warmly 
welcomed E by a Hindi chief in reb ‘aeaifist the government This 
chief gave Govinb possession of! ‘Ma ‘enavAl: *cand several other villages; 
wheré He settled with his followers, “and epaid his’ enefadtor) byaiding 
him in his depredations. Go'vinp: appears, “at this moment, 10: halle beert 
whiversally acknowledged by tie Sikhs, as their Sat eird)oor chief? spit 
‘ial eader:' and“hé used the'infldence which’ that station, his sufferings} 
and the popularity of his cause, gave him, to effeét # complete’ change it 
the, habits and. religion jf, his gountrymen,} It would. be tedious and 
eles to follow the, SH sist hit those. veloc 2 of fables, in 
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° A town on the Sat. ‘a 
“+ Gu'av’ Govino is stated, By 4 Sikh author of respectability, Brat Gun Det 
Bruare’, to haye been fourteen years of age when his father was teere peer 
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which they have:marrated: the: woriders:that prognosticated the rise of this, 
the most revered ofall their priests) td: power ; or to\enter; atcany lengthy 
into ‘those’ accounts which they} ‘and . Goivswp:himéelf, for he issequally 
eclébrated .as.an/ author: and:as-a warrior,» have given of his exploits, It 
will be sufficient for the purpose of this sketeh,:te; state sthaessential 
changes which he effected ~ oe tribe, and the ee of esse in- 


eautl A HHOSL jo noe oft ayy of} ‘a’ ee a anintink allt arc 
hoyations, rue) Yo anindeb orlt esw eT 


iw beudors brio zid bed ssh e'isrist cid de orn oy Viov rine cy 
~ot HOUGH the Sifhs had, Iready under JAAR Govrsp bet) # ma 
arms, yet they. appear. to haye used ; these only, 3 Y Sots Ms Seong dosti a2 
every, ihe of Hingis, from the Bralmen to the loyespof the Sidra,may, 
bv eased of necessity, .nge thera: without ;yiglatign of, the PAS PH ster 
tipns.of their tribe, na yiclasion of these institutions 1 WA, ent i 
rules.of Nayac;,which,, framed with ,yiew to, conciliation, i al 
stringed. from. all interference with, she civil inspitutes ft 1¢, Hindis, ha oF But 
his amore Aaring, successor, Gu ny: Go'yiap.. saw; that, suek observances 
Were atiMarkance with the; Plans iol his dpfty; ambition ; And, Healy 
Judgediy thatthe only meas by: athicly byocoyld ever, hope de oppose. the 
Mihir dan government; with, success, Were not;,pply,t9, admit, conyerts 
frond olisttibes;lout;ta:break, at once, those rules by which the Hindip had 
Detiestolongechaineds.to arm, in short, the whole population of the. SO | 
IE Enemy and, rank, proses, which Hing 
€veryrielasisy MUSNOSSpHes of nid & ig deb? ef) lo yas Tudéq ati bie 
die eek td? =e succeed ihe 8 design, WiIPbE ‘mote 
fn Hotkey GHUttier pile. nee eth iy 5 dtl todtiter the tau 
ing features c of those changes by which he: wbyerted, in so short a time, 
Ficshoanycingticgti Rh iaabimuaiat isn ant made, the: ‘i Muhammedans’ cc ean 


| tate O gas Gyyur ive fo). 23403 
* The object of Na‘vac was to abolish the distinction ty cet gateigel the dd na 













































unvevextetiel: see with ‘terror: sditetiaabiblh cine teligious: 
of the: Hinds; which they had:caloulated iupon'ns:ene. of the-pillars of their 
safety because they limited:the great majozity ofthe’ population to pence 
able ovetpations, fall before the toachiof'@ Bald and enthusiastic immovator, 
who “operiéd  at'6née, to men of théilbwest tribe,” the ‘prospect ofiedrthly 
ebiy; ‘fey all who subsorised!te his tenets “werd cupon'a' devel, amd) the 
Bianhien who entered hisscCy had ine higher claims toveminence' than the 
lowest Sudra'whe swept his Kotise. 9M Was the object of Govind te make 
oT Sikhs eqital Sb aiid, ‘dat their advanéement should sblel y depend import 
Air exertions: Ue well aware’liow necessary it was >t Mspite mew ofla 
Laie! fads, and of -eroveling® mindsjSwih pride’ fi/themselvesp he Changed 
the name of his followers from Sikh to Sinh, or Lice bie sicing ito. at 
his followers, that honorable, title, which had been belors 
FUNS bY, the Rajaputs;,the. first, military, lass, of Hindigs, apd.,e¥ nd 
Sikh felt himself, at once, elevated, by. this:pyoud eile a,foot 
with the. sioihe swollat ert! J 
SSMniuon sha Sorc) tbinnalg an 10 Sorenpoedo? tk I: 


ena, to the adloration of that Supreme en before whoin alt men, he coitened, 


were ¢ equal. Guraw Go vind, who adopted all thie otha pies'or hi his 


ang segioges usages welt: concerned , is reported ta bayeshidy Or Chisnylyer 


Fach fab ae baal the, Bre ahwen, hatri Vi a M ke, 
ieaf) Chunam, {lime) ‘Supéri, A Ie iy Parador me ae ys 


‘all mibcrape Wien WAI Ghewad. Ol dititar fn vie shone oot ati 
SiSomer map of the lowest kinds: sriloef dhe yeequpel sir ise alee 
bring away the corpse of Teox Benanon, from, Debi. Their sucwess s rewarded by 
high ran) ‘and OF olaguient: A ara tribe, who have AE ‘Si hs, ‘have’ 
rt i oye cain ea! pin rae ‘distinguished 
She Sikhn by she naggeet Ran, RataSint, 93 A Is. f0ll! s ni send el lo fous 
+ “That he did nat mal effect this object, and that a eme distinctions of their former 
Gib, pica thosd rei Pinta, hit tbe ep up By Bie Sikhs, -_ 
aot-ben-matter of -astonis t -ta tho the “deep-rooter!” prepidices 
Hindés upon this point; which is as much a feeling opty palais of -omnentag 
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e Tne disciples of Goévinp were required to devote themselves to ‘arms, 
always to have stee/ about‘them in some shape or other, to wear a blue 
dress; to ‘allow their:hair to grow, to exclaim when they met each other 
W Gs Girigi ka khalsaht} Wal Girijé At futteh! which means, success to 
the state of the Gari! viétory attend'the Gini!* The intention.of some 
of these institutions is:obvious; such as that prineiple of devotion to steed, 
by which all, were made soldiers, and|.that exclamation which made. the 
success of their priest, and that of the commonwealth, the object of their 
hourly prayer, |. It.became, in fact, the watch-word which’ was continu- 
ally to.reviye, in the minds of the Sikh disciple, the obligations, he. owed 
to that community of which he had become a member, and. to that. faith: 
whish, he had adopted... | tor a eto apiat ‘Sat 


“Or the causes which led Gévinp to enjoin ‘his: followers to regard it ba 
iia to cit the halt of their heads; or Shave’ their beards, very different 
aC  “Séveral “Muhammedan’ authors state, that both this 
ordination, and the one which direéted his followers to ‘wear blue clothes, 
was given in consequence of his gratitude to some Afghan Mountaineers, 
who aided his escape from a fort, j in which he was besieged, by ‘cloathing 
him ‘in’ ‘chequered blue dress; and causing: him to allow his hair to grow, 
in ‘order. to. pass ith, ‘for. ‘one ‘of ‘their own Pirs, or holy fathers 5 in 
which they succeeded. Be st rount. however, is not supported. ag any 
‘Sikh writer: and one of’ the most respectable and best informed" authors 
of that seét, States, ‘that when Guru _Govinp first went to, Anandpix 
Mak’ haval, which was also called Césgher, or the house of hair, he. spent 
Taueh: of his time in adoration, ata temple of B Dore Buavani, the god- 
dess sof courage, hk whom he was direéted to unloose: his hair and draw 
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his sword. Govrnp, in consequence of this pretended divine order, vowed 
hie would preserve his hair, devoted and sacred to that divinity, and direc- 
ted his followers to do the same.*. The origin of that blue, chequered-} 
dress, which was at one time worn by all Govinp’s followers, and is’still 
worn by the Acdlis, or never-dying, the most remarkable class of ‘devo-. 
tees of that sect, is differently stated by different authors; but it appears 
probable, that both these institutions procéeded from the policy of Gé- 
viND, who sought ta separate his followers from all other classes of India, 
as much by their appearance, as by their religion; and he judged with wis- 
dom, when he gave consequence to such distinctions, which, though first 
established, as mere forms, soon supersede the substance of belief’; and, 
when strengthened by usage, become the points to which ignorant and un- 
enlightened minds haye, in all ages of the world, shewn the most resolute, 
and unconquerable adherence. ae Poy Rey sa 


~ Gu'ru’ Gévinp inculckted his tenets upon his followers by his preach- 
ing, his actions, and his works+ among which is the Das’ama Padshah ka 
Grant’h, or the book of the tenit!’king’ or raler ; Gu'xu’. Gévinv' being 
the tenth leader of the seét. from Na’nac. This volume, which is not 
limited to religious subjects, but: filled with accounts of his own. battles, 

and written with the view. of stirt i 1g up a spirit of valor and emulation 
among his followers, is at Jeast.as much revered, among the Sikhs, as the, 
Adi-Grant’h of AnjunmAL. “Gévinp is said to have first instituted the 


Giri. Mata, or state council, among the Sikhs, which meets at Amritsar. 








be Phe aa Duane Baad wi is apa by a Sikh Ay to be ee ee in some 
images, with her hair long and dishevelled. 

. + This institution is also said to be borrowed from the Hindé mythology. Baua Ram, 
the elder brother of Catsana, wore blue clothes, from which he is called Nilimbar,, or the 
clothed in dark sic and Skilivas, or the blue clothed. 
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‘The constitution: and usages.of this national, states will be deseribed: 
hereafter’: itis here onlyonecessary: to! observe, that’ its institution, addy} 
che-more: proof to’ those ‘alneady) stated, ‘of the comprehensive and able 
shindcof-this bold reformer, who gave,! by-its foundation, that form of a, 
' federhtive republic), to the commonwealth, of. the, Sikhs, which was; most 
calculated: to rduse-his;followers fronx their indolent habits, and deep-rooty 
ed prejudices, by: giving them,a- personal, share in the; government, and, 

placing’ within! the reach of; a 2 aboot the attainment of rank.andy 
influerice: im the; state.» ; lecaiottiyd ee eonat ray douny aa 














‘tr could not bé expected that pete Gévinn could ‘accomplish alt those” 
great échemes “he had ‘planned: He planted'the t tree, ‘but it was hot per” 
mitted, according to ‘Siti Writers, ‘that he “Should ‘bee’ it in ‘that mmatiirity” 
Which it was destined to reach: ‘atid thi s, liek authors’: state, was foretold’ 
to him by some Brahmens skilled in necromiitiey > “ft would: be tedious to” 


deelLan enc ebleneh and itis ata FEN BAR ME ROUND Soe ve 
we io arine Hisob:. te is chieftain 18, m,, Feality, marked | by. few. events of 
igh importange, and -these are, either relates! by Muhamn edap. authors, 


: * One sot te most p popular of these Tose fables iva hie rorn i ib, Yee of tie Hijerah 118," 
Gon Gowre, agredubly tothedirectiony hic dhidt repel vedi froin Uwe Bralizen peckomans | 
cersy threw, a nemher-ofrmagical compouncds,, Naps uate by these Brakmens, i info a fire, ne 


which he continued i in prayers for several days urs 


sword of li shining at Tast burst’ from U 
Shain’ OF find; ut. G6 1S hak ea OF inks WES 'o Ore hal ad nated patra, thai 


instiné(ed;, wmsccogeleit by-its splendor, and shrank from it in glow. he syord instantly. 
flew to, heaven, from whence atoud voice was npatst to’ say tt Gu RU “Go vinp! ‘thy rome, 
ct shall be fulfilled by t thy posterity, and. thy oltweces Coe tt duily increase increas crease.”” Siie: Bra ihe 
Were in despair at this failure; but, after Geen relleston, they ttd- Gor VIND, there*y is stuk 
one modé of acquiring that honor, far Timdelfy which Appelt by ‘the decree that had béa 
Pronounced, doomed for his posterity, if he would “allow: itn 05 take or stat . 
throw it ints the: “Tire, he Would be resus! tated’ is ti Ligh fine the re The 
Girt extiibedl Nidisdte! torit trying this experiment, vag Be that tw was conte ‘tah saat - 
scendants should enjoy the fruits of that*tres ‘which hi'had pla : 
iid H 
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by his disciples who exalt the slightest of his actions into the achievements’ 
of a divinity; or lastly by himself, for he wrote an account of his own 
wars, i ‘terms more ‘éalulated to niime the courage “of is followers 


iepeol pode sraswellot sa <3. 
oan to ero the historian, | ily . 
d: bimdt anishiTY Ya iy -atred "a ir viol: ni error Sth bris 


Gus BY: - Gown SiN Ay 1 the Ki ichitga Ndtas, 4. Work. written, bys kites 
self, and inserted.in the Das'ama Prdghie fa Geant’h, trages:the descent of. 
the Cshatriya tribe of Sdndé, to, which he e-belongs, from a race of Hinds, 
Rajads,* who founded the cities of Casur and Lahore. He was born, he 
states, af Patan, or Pata; and brought up at Mada’ Devs in the Penjat 
He went, after his father’s death; to the banks’ OP ‘the “Culiidi or Yamuna, i; 
and dddicted himself ‘to humting” the Wild beasts Of the forest} and» other” 
nianly diversions ; butithis’ eecupation,: he adas} offefided the emperor of* 
Déiili, who ordered chiefs of i ica a race, to wily Sed ine Cie 
RU’ Govind describes, in this work, “with great animation, | ‘his. own gale 
aud those af nt friends in, nthe first of is aétions in: arkibing by bisa? 
























y' ° These ‘Riis eps sstiveke tbe. any to: bdscenda is raat i 
Hindé gods. 5 : wou vm Ws DT : hell na rege ba rt erg Ty de sia 


e 


4. Phe following shart extmpet from the translation oft ( Viehiira Nétar, will shew that” 





Go'viny gaye his friends. their fall mood. of praise), ahdkswilkalsa:iachibit the elisrdoter-of his” 
style; ¢ Calea's rages, wielding his mace; de ctusbed the\skulbef tlie fiéree' Hvar Kiran.” 

“ He made the, blood spart aloft, and scattered slinbistits of the Ohief: ag On ienwacrushed * 

fe _ othe earthen vesselof butters. Then: Nasp OA xpormgedr id dreadfiil! ireyalaunching’ the” 

eat and wielding the sword." He-broke his ‘keen seymiiehsagdidrew ihisrdagiger,to sup="* 
Port the hones of the Sawdi rage... Then my maternh worl Gui east advaueedbin his mage, 

. and exhibited:the skilful qwar-feats, of a true) CshatrigaeniY Thi milli yrdramior; {honghn 
. struck by am argow, with another mgtle:a.valiant | Achén!falliftom hisdaddley and Syites* 
“ Cuann, of the Cshatriya race, strove in the battle’s fury, and'slew'aibldodsthirsty Khan, 
stag warrior of Adonai” After recording -the actions of hmeavy!others,: Go'viwp tlius de- 
scribes bisown deeds: ‘“‘Dhe blood-drinking spectres and ghosts yolted For cartinges the fierce ° 
© Vera'va, the chief of the spectres, inughed -for “joy, ' ‘and: sternly’ prepared for Unis ‘repast * 
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count, the arrows of the Sikhs were victorious over the sabres of the Mu- 
hammedans.* 9 Libel saat . 


5 
His first success appears to have. greatly increased the number of 


Guru Go VIND’S followers, whom he established at Anandpur, Khilor, 
and the towns in their vicinity; where they remained, till called to aid the 
Rajd of Maden + Bula Cuand, wlio was threatened with an invasion, 
by the Raja of Jammu, excited to hostilities by Mia Kuan, 4 et 
chief, who was at pers with Buia Chan D. 


Gu Ru ‘Go VIND gives an account of shies war, | which comtiaied of attacks 

ing and defending the narrow passes of the moantains; he describes Bui-. 
MA Cuanp and himselfas leading on,their warriors, who advanced, he. 
says, to Re: « like a stream, of flame ovina the. forest.” hata 





“ The vultures hovered i aan screaming for their ania Hart gee (a Hindu chief 
‘in the emperor's army) in his wrath, drawing his bow, first struck my steed with an arrow; 
*‘ aiming a second time, he discharged his arrow, but the deity preserved me, and it passed 
“< me, only grazed by my ear. His third arrow struck my breast: it tore open the mail, and 
** pierced the skin, leaving a slight scar; but the Gop whem | adore, saved me. When c 
* felt this hurt, my anger was kindled; I drew my bow and discharged an arrow; all my 
“‘ champions did the same, rushing onwards to the bai(le. ‘Then P’aimed at the young hero, 
“and struck him, Hari Guano perished, and many of his host; death devoured him, 
“who was called a Réjé among a hundred thousand Rdjds. ‘Then all the host, struck with 

“' consternation, fled, deserting the field of combat. J obtained the victory through the — 
““ favor of the most high ; and, victorious imthe field, we raised aloud the song of triumph. — 
“ Riches fell on us like rain, and all our warriors were glad.” 

* Hyatt Kaaw and Nega set Kuan are mentioned, as two of the principal chiefs of the 
emiperor’s army, that fell in this first action. Go'viwp, speaking of the fall of the latter, says, 
“When Nesa'ner Kua‘n fell, the world exclaimed, alas! but the region of Swarga (the 
“ heavens) shouted victory.” 

¥ A mountainous tract of country, that borders on the Penjib. It lies tothe N. W. of © 
Srinagar, and the S. E. of Jamm. The present Rajd, Saxsa’n Cann, isa chief of great 
respectability, His country bas lately been over-rum by the Raja of Nepal and Gore’ha. 
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were completely ‘successful in this expedition; the Raja of Jammu-and his 
Miihammedan allies, having been defeated, and ‘chased with disgrace 
across the Sat/¢j, fled to their strong holds and fastnesses... 4; . 


Gu'ru’, Go'vinn next.relates the advance of the son. of Duna wer 
Kuan against him. The object of the Muhammeday chief appears to 
have been, to surprize Go vinp and his followers at night; but when that 
project ‘was defeated, his troops were seized with a panic, and fled from 
the Siths without .a contest. The father, enraged at the disgraceful re- 
treat of his son, collected all his followers, and sent Hosain Kuan, who 


made successful inroads. upon the Sikhs, taking several of their principal 


forts.* fA general action at last took place, in which the Khan, after per- 
forming prodigies « of valor, was defeated, and lost his’ life. “ Gu'ru’ Go- 
VIND was not present at this. battle. “ The lord of the earth,” he says, 
« detained me from this conflict, and caused the. rain of steel to descend 
“ in another quarter.” | iia | 


' i) od Fe = 
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Diva‘wer Kuan and Rustam’ Kad'W next marched against the Sikhs, 
who appear to have been disheartened at the loss of some of their princi- 
pal chiefs, and more at.the accounts they received of AURUNGZES's rage 
at their progress, and of his aii detached his son to the district of 





-§ Though the account of this war is given in a style suficiently, inflated for the wars-of ihe 
demons and angels, yet as Go'vinp.relates, that Hosatn Kua‘s returns a messenger, which 
one of the principal Rajas had sent him with this message to his master, “* Pay down ten 
** thousand rupees,-or destruction descends on thy head,” we may judge from the demand, 
and the amount of the contribution, of the nature of this contest, as well as its scale. It was 
evidently one of these petty provincial wars, which took place in évery remole part of the 
Indian empire, when it was distracted; and, at this period, AuzUNGZEB was wholly engaged 
in the Dek’hin, and the northern provinces were cousequeanily neglected, and their govern- 
ments in a weak and unsettled state. 
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Madra* inorder to. take: measures to -quelli them, At the prince's ap- 
proach, “every body,” says Gu‘ru \Govinp, “was struck with: terror: 
«“ Unable to cofyprelierd thé ways of the eternal, several\deserted me, 
* and ied, -and took refuge in the lofty mountains. These vile cowards 
“ were, ” he adds E “ too greatly alarmed’ in mind to understand their owlr 
a advantage for the emperor sent treops, who burnt the Habitatiéns of 
« those that had fled.” He takes this occasion of denotincing: every 
misery that this world can bring, and all the pains and horrors of the 
next, on those who desert their Giri, or priest. “ The man whordoes. 
« this,” he writes, « shall neither have child nor offsprihg. His aged pa~- 
« rents. shall die in grief‘and sorrow, and he shall perish like a dog’; 
and be thrown into hell to lament.” After many more gurses om 
apostates,, he concludes this anathema by stating, that the good genius of 
prosperity in this world, and eternal blessings i in the next, shall be the 
certain reward of all who remain attached’ to their” Gird; and, asan ine 
stance, he affirms, that not one of those faithful followers, who had! ade 
hered te him at this trying. crisis, had recived the least injury + 

~ Gu'au’ Govine closes his first work) the Viehitra’ Ndtac, witha furv 
ther representation of the shame ‘that’attends’ apostacy, arid: the rewards 
that await those ‘that prove: trie to their peer and’ he’ concludes: a a 








° a sa Mae aa abe) srt Biahi"bi Suan was detached: from the 
Del hin'to take charge of the govertiment of Cllbalj and pagar! —T at the same 
time, to settle the disturbances in the Penjab. 

t There isa remarkable passage in this: chapfer, in which Go‘ro” Go'viwp appears to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the emperor. Gop,” he says “*' formed both Baba (Na‘ 
* sac) and Ba‘ner, (the emperor of that namie)! Took upon Bada as the Padthah (kingy 

* of religion, and Ba’ BER, the lord of the world. He who will not give Na‘wac‘a single 

“ Damr't (a coin the sixteenth part of an ana) will Keceive “cto ae pegaiaemade 


ti BER, a] 


prayer to’ the deity, and a declaration’ of his‘intention to'compose’ for thie 
— nse of his disciples, a still larger’ work, “by which: the Sikhs conceive that 
he mednt the rest of the Dus'ania Padshah ka Granit’h, of which the 
Vichitra Na tac forms the first section. 

| AN account of Gévinn’s war with the Raja of Kahilir® is found inz 
work written in the Digar, or ‘mountain: diale&t of the Pénjabi tongue, 
which gives an account of some other actions of this chief. Though this 
account is greatly exaggerated, it nodoubt states some facts correctly, 
and therefore merits a brief notice; According t. to-this authority, the Ra- 
jas of Kahilér, Jiswal, “and others, being defeated’ and’ disgraced i in seve= 
ral aétions, applied to the court, of AURUNGZEB- for aid against Gu'ru’ Gé- 
VIND, from whom they stated that’ they had received great injuries. When 
the emperor asked’ who- made ‘the complaint, the answer was, « Tt is the 
« chief of Kahilir, tliy servant, who has been’ despoiled of his country by 
“ violence, though'a faithful Zemindar, ‘(ana‘hotaér) and one who has: 
“ always been pun¢hial in: paying his.contributions.* - .. Such-were the re- 
presentations,. this author states,, by: oe cbtsinedithe aid of anar- 
my from the emperor:. veri [5 ' 

Trere combined forces proceeded against’ Gu'nu’ Gévinp’ and his fol- 
lowers; Who weré obliged’ tb shut themselves up in'their fortresses, where 
they are siid’to’ Have ended’ every misery that sickness’ and'famine can 
bring upon’ a besieged’ place. Govinp; after suffering. the greatest hard 
stiips, determined’ to’ attempt his. escape. He’ ordered’ his ‘followers to 
leave the fort, one by one, at peo iu and ah ooo the’ moment teen 





"© Kahitir of i Rh, is situated on the iat above seit hii: tt is near the moun- 
tains, through which that river flows into: the Pénjab. Another place, of the name of 
Kahilér or Kalhére, is situated a short distance from Lahore, to the N. E. of that city. 
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went out. The misery of this separation, which diyided:the father from 
the child, the husband: from the wife, and brothers from sisters, was hor- 
rible, but it was the only-chance which they had of safety; and his orders 
were obeyed. He himself »went among .the -rest; and after undergoing 
great fatigue, and escaping many dangers, he arrived at Chamkour, by the 
Raja of which place he vas received ina kind and friendly manner. 

His enemies*had entered the fortress which Govinp left, the moment he 
fied, and made many prisoners ; among which were his mother and his two 
children, who were carried t to Foujpar Kua’ n, the governor of Sirhind, 
by whose orders they were inhumanly massacred. * The army of the 
emperor, aided by the Rajas hostile to Govinp, next marched to Cham- 
Réur, and encompassed it on all sides. Gévinp, in despair, clasping his 
hands, called upon the goddess of the sword. + « The world sees,” he 
exclaimed, * that we have no help but thee 1” saying which, he Prepared, 

‘With his few followers, to make the most despe ate e resistance. 


“THE emperor's army, Lediiiogea ‘at this’ period eGainat Gévinp, was 
commanded:by Kuwa'jen M UHAMMED.and Nawar Kua'n, who deputed, 
at the commencement of the siege, an envoy to the Sith leader, with the 
following message: .*¢ this army is notone belonging to Rajds and Rands: 
“itis that.of the. great-Aurunczes: shew therefore thy respect, and 
“embrace the true faith.” “The envoy proceeded, in the execution of -his 
Mission, with all the pride of those he represented, -« Listen,” said he, 
from himself to Gu ru’ ,Gévinp, “ to the words of the Nawab: leave 
“ off a sete with us, and ee esting the infidel; for it is evident sis 












* The Netuiaeias authors sass Vi sip Kua’ fo this umpeceeary and impolitic gct 
of barbarity, 


+ Buava’ sY Dunca’. 
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* never can reap advantage: from.such an unequal war.” He was stop- 
ped by Ajit Sinn, the son of Govinp, from saying more. That youth, 
seizing his scymiter, exclaimed, “ If you utter another word, [ will hum- 
“ ble your pride: I will smite your head from your body, and cut you to 
om pieces, for daring to speak such language before our chiefs.” The 
blood of the envoy boiled with rage, and: he returned with this answer to 
his master. 


Tuts effort to subdue the fortitude and faith of Géyrnv, having failed, 
the siege commenced with great vigor. A long description is given by 
B’y HAL Gu'ru’ Da's B’nate’ and other Sikh authors, of the actions that 
were performed. Amongst the most distinguished, were those of the 
brave’ but unfortunate Ayjrr Sinn,® the son of Gu’ru’ Gévinp, whose 
death is thus recorded: « A second time the Khdn advanced, and the 
« battle raged. Some fought, some fled. Ayit Sinx, covered with glory, 
* departed to Swarga (heaven). Inpra,} first of the gods, ( Devatas) 
“ advanced with the celestial host to mect him: he conducted him to Dée- 
 vapiir , the city of the gods, and seated him on a celestial throne: 
“ having remained there a short time, he proceeded to the region of the 
“ sun. Thus’ he concludes, “ Ajit Sina departed in glory, and his 





- © In the Penjibi narrative of B'uat Guru’ Da’s Biuaue, the actions of Ant Sina 
and Rawsit Siva, sons of Govinn, are particularly described ; and, from one part of the 
description, it would appear that the family of Go‘vinn, proud of their descent, had not 
laid aside the Zundér, or holy cord, to which they were, as belonging to the Cshatriya race, 
entitled. Speaking of these youths, the author says: “ Slaughtering every Turk and 


 Péhktan whom they saw, they adorned their sacred strings, by converting them into sword: 


“ belts. Returning from the field they sought their father, who bestowed a hundred blessings 


* on their scymiters.”” 
¥ The Sikh author, though he may reject the superstitious idolatry of the Hindiis, adorns 


his descriptions with every image its mythology can furnish; and claims for his hero the sine | 


high honors in Swarga, that a Brahmen would expect for one of the Pdndu race, 
Kkk 
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“« fame extends over three worlds, for the fame of the warrior lives for 
‘ever. 


THouGu Gévinp shewed an invincible spirit, and performed prodigies 
of valour, having killed, with his own hand, Nanar Kuan, and wounded 
Kuwa Jeu Munammen, the other leader of the emperor's troops, it was 
impossible to contend longer against such superior numbers; and he at 
last, taking advantage of a dark night, fled from Chamkour, covering hig 


face, aecording to the Sikh author, from shame at his own disgrace. 


Tuts sketch of the life of Govinp is compiled from his own works, and 
those-of other Sikh writers, such as Nanp and B’Har Guru’ Dass; and the 
events recorded, allowing for the colouring with which such narratives 
-are written in the east, appear to be correct: the leading facts are almost 
all established by the evidence of contemporary Muhammedan writers, to 
whom we must trust for the remainder of his history; as the authorities 
we have followed, end at the period of his flight from Chamkour. 


Mosr accounts agree that Guru’ Gévinp, after his flight, was, from a 
Sense of his misfortunes, and the loss of his children, bereft of his reason, 
and wandered about for a considerable time, in the most deplorable con- 
dition. One account states, that he died in the Penjab; another, that he 
went to Patna, where he ended his days; a third, taken from a Sikh au- 
thority,* asserts that Gu’nu’ Govinn, after remaining some time in the 
Lak’hi-Jungile, to which he had fled, returned without molestation to his 





“) Mr. Foster’ tins followed this authority in his account of the Sikh nation; and J am 
inclined to believe that the part of it which relates to Gu'r'u Gov inp’s dying at Ni ‘déd, in the 
Dek? hin, of a wound reecived from a Patén, is correct; asit is written on the last page of a 
‘copy of the Adi-Granth, in my possession, with several other facts relative to the dates of ing 
births and deaths of the principal high pricsts of the Sikts. 
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former residence in the Penjib; and that, so far from meeting with any 
persecution from the Mulammedan government, he received favors from 

the emperor BaHADER SHAH; who, aware of his military talents, gave 

‘him a small military command in the Dek’hin, where he was stabbed by a 

-Patdn soldier’s son, and expired of his wounds in the year 1708, at 

_Naded, a town situated on the Cavert river, about one hundred miles from 


| Haiderabad. 


Tr is. sufficiently established, from these contradictory and imperfect 
accounts of the latter years of Guru’ Govinp, that he performed no ac- 
‘tions, worthy of record, after his flirht from Chamkéur ; and when we con- 
sider the enthusiastic ardour of his mind, his aétive habits, his valour, and 
‘the insatiable thirst of revenge, which he had cherished through life, 
“against the -murderers of his father, and the oppressors of his sect, we 
‘cannot think, when that leading. passion.of his mind must have been in- 
creased by the massacre of his children, and the death or mutilation™ of 
his most attached followers, that he would have remained inactive; much 
Jess that he would have sunk into a servant of that government, against 
-which he had been in constant rebellion; nor is it likely that such a leader 
as Guru’ Gévinp, could ever have been trusted by a Muhammedar 
prince; and there appears, therefore, every reason to give credit to those 
accounts which state that mental distraétion, in consequence of deep dis- 
tress and disappointment, was the cause of the inactivity of Guru Go- 
-vinn’s declining years; nor is such a/conclusion at all at variance with 
the fact of his being killed at Waded, as-itis probable, even if he was re- 


duced to the state described, that he contiriued, till the close of his exis- 





© Both at Chambéur, and otlier forts, from which the famishéd Sikhs attempted to escape, 
“many of them*were taken, aud had their noses aud ears cut off, 
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tence, that wandering and adventurous life to which he had been so early 
accustomed. 

In the character of this reformer of the Sikhs, it is impossible not to re- 
cognize many of those features which have distinguished the most celebra- 
ted founders of political communities. The object he attempted was great 
and laudable. It was the emancipation of his tribe from oppression and per= 
secution ; and the means which he adopted, were such, as acom prehensive 
mind could alone have suggested. —The Muhammedan conquerors of India, 
as they added to their territories, added to their strength, by making prose- 
lytes through the double means of persuasion and force ; and these, the mo< 
ment they had adopted their faith, became the supporters of their power, 
against the efforts of the Hindus, who, bound in the chains of their civil 
and religious institutions, could neither add to their number by admitting 
converts, nor allow more than a small proportion of the population of the 
country to arm against the enemy. Gévinp saw that he could only hope 
for success by a bold departure from usages which were calculated to keep 
those, by whom they were observed, ina degraded subjection to an in< 
sulting and intolerant race. “ You make Hindis Muhammedans, and are 
™ Justified by your laws,” he is said to have written to AURUNG ZEB, “ now 
“ J, on a principle of self preservation, which is superior to all laws, will 
“make Muhammedans Hindiis.* You may rest,” he added, “ in fan~- 


“ Cled security; but beware! for I will teach the sparrow to strike the 
“ eagle to the ground ;” a fine allusion to his desi¢n of inspiring the low- 


est races among the Hindis with that valour and ambition which would 
a them to perform the greatest actions. 








seinally fella et nave cousiderable analogy to the pure and simple religion 
originally followed by that nation. : imple relig 


Mol 


‘ namer in which Gévrnp! endeavoured! to atcomplish'the creat 
planthe:hadformed, has been exhibitedtih the imperfect: sketeli: given ‘of 
hisilife. \His efforts to establish that temporal power in KissdWn person; of 
which he laid: the foundation for his tribe; were daring and siitcessful; itt 
as.greatia degree as circumstances’ would admit ;- but itowaé not! possible 
he could create: means, in-a fewiyeats; to,oppose,: with success the force of 
one of the greatest empires;in the universe, |The spirit, however}: which’ he 
infused: into hisfollowers, was \handed \down-ag a/ rich, inheritance to. their 
children; who; though they-consider-Babd Naa‘c,as.the author, of. theix, 
ion} revere, with ajust'gratitudey. Gard! Govinn pds: the: founder: ob 
their worldly greatness and political’ independénce.,-.,"Fhey,are consciouss 
indeed, that ithey have: became; frem ; the, adoption of his; laws-and den 
butions;.. the écourge: of}; their-enemies, and, have conquered! and held, for, 
+ aencraresenheesieny eprint Pestions aftr once-great empire of 
ee ee : bri 3 sia lo ebasbh ot.,cauall jo ennarsl 
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« Guinn Ceci was 5 the ‘ie ackromlesized staid mile of the. Sikhs: : 
‘Prophecy had. limited their ‘Spiritual guides to the. numper of ten, and, 
their . superstition, aided, no doubt, by the action. of that spirit of indepen. 
“nee which. his Anstifutions - had; introduced, caused its fulfilment. | The. 

uccess, however, of Banna, } a Bairagi, who v was the devoted follower. 
and friend of Gu: RU Géyinn,. established their union under his banners. 
: A short period after Goyinp’ s-death, the Bret. o of Banna at the misfor- 
tunes. of his priest, is said, by. Sikh authors, to have settled into a. gloomy , 
and desperate. desire to. revenge his Wrongs. _ The confusion which took, 
place on the d death of AURUNGZEB, Which happened i in ‘the year 1707, was 
favorable:to.his wishes. After plundering the country, and defeating most 
of the petty Muhammedan chiefs that were opposed to him, he thought? 
LJ 


















ufficiently strong: to yenture-om an-action with 'Fouypar Kud'n, 
the ‘pvnirtonsh the province of Sarhiad;iand: the man of all others«most 
abhorred. bythe: Skis, as théumurderer of ‘the infant children ef Guru‘ 
Gévinys This action wasfought withivalor by: the Muhammedans; and. 
with-all:that desperation on the partiofthe Sikhs; which the most’ savage 
spiritiof revenge could inspire; and this, "aided by the courage and «con- 
duét °of their leadetjigave: themiothey vidtory;-after® a--severe contests 
Fouypar Kuan fell, with niost’of his army; to whom the enraged Szhs 
gave no quarter PnoF was their savage"revenge ‘satiated by the destruction 
of the Muhammedan army: they put to: death’ the wife: and: children of 
Vizin Kwa 8 fand ‘almost all the inhabitanits-of! Sarfdnd.o They destroyed 
or polluted:the mosques of that city ; and, inva acon ywildand . brutali 
rage, due up the carcdsés of thedéad, and expose 

by beastsof prey: Encouraged! by! this success,’ and> hardened: 

lessons of Banna, to deeds of the most horrid atrocity} the Siéhserushe@ 
forward and subdued all the seas between the Satley and the Visais 
and, ‘exdésing that river) made inroads int ‘the provinice of Sahdranpier. : 
It if unnece’s dry 16" tite the "partici +86 “this tierorable siaipinl 
which, Hott ail accounts, ‘appears to Have'béen One‘of the Séverest's 

es ‘With which | a ‘olihtry y was ever affiiétea!*' Every excess ‘that ‘the iad 
wanton  barbarity €0 ould commit, éver'y cruelty that an tinappeased appetite i. 
of revehige cout siiggest,” “was ‘infliéted { upon the hniserablé inkia jitants “¢ 
the provinces, through which they passed. Tife was only granted'td’ ‘thse 
who ‘conformed to the religion, ‘and adopted the habité, and’ dress ‘of the’ 
Sis; "and if Bena DUR ‘SHAH had es see the EEN, ‘which he’ ait 
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oath serra bei cing disperse. fle ad, to join, thee eden, Bana, at 






Sarhind, The, ev th of ‘Bpxa‘pya Suan prevented this. success , 


‘ ing pursued, . and the confusion which, followed afith ABs AE favorable, 

tothe Sibis,... Baya defeated Asram Kuy%,, the viceroy of Lahore, and 
one of his fanatic. followers, stabbed Baxexip. Kunis, Abe. gavernar of. 
Sarhind, who had marched out of that town to encounter this, army. Thi 
however,.was,the, last of Bawpa’s, successful atrocities, Agpan Sats 


Kua\y, 2 general of great reputation, was detached, with alarge army) by, 
the cmipernr RRBAREAUIR. against the Sikhs, whom he aouet in a very 
desperate ities i in ‘which 5, agresable {6 Mishiarhmedd ibn * authors! \ Bivba 
performed prox igies if vale, “Gnd Was only ‘bige’ tol give Way’ tothe? 


superior numbers and ieee sine ee the ‘imperialists: Oe Sake were 
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never able to make pki aft his test, and were u ited, fie ore 
} ' 4 <) 1: ter 

on from one strong hold ‘k Vee by the ‘army oft é ‘emperor, i 


whom their ‘leader;! and hipishostadevoted followersswere at last-takéh, 





after Having! suffered ery extrémecof Unganaegs ai Rei ih begswsod 
Wise ised Yo srroa vd Detar) ef cil Deg “pronom id STSVST 
are Sa map _.Kua’x put _to.dea mbers of annie after_ 
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prisoners, but sanalilen Seok ic onder, Sais i riot death. « Iti is sin 
“ gular,” Te'writes, «that these people niot drily “behaved firmly during 
, 





« the execution, but they would dispitte and wrar igle with eacti other who 
« should suffe first, ‘and’ ‘they ‘made interest with the executioner to ob=. 
« “tain the preference. ‘Binba;” he contihties, was at'Iaat produced, his 
ee son being ‘seated in his fap: “Hig father Was’ ordered to tut his throat, 
which he aid, Without uttering dné' word. “Being’ then’ Brought hearer 
“ “the miagisteatt’s tibunal, the latter Ordered His flesh to‘be torn off with 
«red Hot pines, ea ic “was in “thoee’ fiotiénits he éxpited’ his’black 
7 “sou taking its fight, ‘by oné of those Wounds, towards thé regions, for 


lich’ it was 36 well fitted.” caw Bolus Jserg to lazomey - « 








YVisv 6 ol Dstneleb of modw ahdst, onl fenisas ,sitenaagaT t91c 
Fished BANDA; who, though a brave an able Jead was on 
_ Tepes peri Asi ef aia one ow i gf ib Sis e 





Of AE, MOR cruel, and. Seroci ious of men, an d ende Beate to os to his 
HOT: that feeling « of, merciless a resent which he c cherish ed against 
la se ny sedan race, PO he a | Pe ba to have thought ; account 
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revere ¢ his ae and he i is termed, by some of their sii a eee, 
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hismatica sect of Silks, Si sas tts 
h his account Epi death of Bato aud” 
it battle, and took refuge in B'habar, 
“AgIT ng and Four WER SINH, who 
vielly’ resides in “‘Multén, Tata and the other * 
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SKETCH OF THE. 
who, intoxicated with victory, endeavoured to change the.religious insti- 
tutions, and laws.of .Gu'r'u -Govinp, many.of ana most devoted. fol- 
lowers this fierce chief put to death, because they ashunal i from 

hose usages, which that revered spiritual leader the BiD.6oy: 
sider sacred, Among other changes, Banpa wishes 0.1 ma e the Szkis 
abandon, their blue dress, .to.refrain from.drinking: and eating = and 
instead \of exclaiming Wa! Guriji ki, Futieh!, Wa! Khalsgikt Butte! 


the salutations directed by Gavinp; he di eCted them toexclaim Futteh 
Diherm! Fulieh ders an! which means, smecess to piety, success to the sect. 
f “A 
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These innovations were very generally resisted ; but the pole At severity 
of Banpa made many conform tp his age The class of cdl is *< + or im- 
mortals, wl who had been established by | Gu'rv Govinp, continued to oppose 
the innovations with, great obstinacy, and many c of them ‘suflered martyr 
“dom, rather than ‘change either er their mode of salutation, diet, or dress; 


and, at the death of Bana, their cause triumphed. ‘All the institutions ¢ of 
“Gu'tu' Gévinn were restored? but the blue e dese; instead OF being as at 
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first worn by all, appears, front the to have: become the ‘particular 
“right of ‘the laresoncie tie esata well merited the excla- 


"sive privilege of Weatitig'thié Original whiform Of a true Sil,” <0 
emtoul ghedoyami then [ode nsiw  bowe 

Arter the defeat and death of Bann 

an active _pesentment could s " gest, not only | to destroy the power, but 
1 Reo fete Te hg Tl 

“to extirpate. Pthte race of the Si } An astonishing’ nuimber “of that sect 

“mist have fallen, i in the last oe or three years of ft 6 contest “witht the 

OF eREE stit 0} of S154 

a armies; as the irritated ‘Mahanmedans gave th mid quarter 

piss after the © execution of fre che , oe royal al edict; was hae ordering 
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“Wherever” fourid : and, ‘to ‘give effect to this mandate, a reward was offer= 
"ea for the head of every Sikh: and all Hindiis were ordered to shave their 
Hair off under pain of death. The few Sikhs, that escaped: this general. 
“€xecution, fled into the mountains to the N- E. of the’ Pénjab, where they 
found a refuge from the rigorous persecution’ by which their tribe was pur- 
sued, while numbers, bent before the tempest, wiiich they could not resist, 
‘oi a the outward yrs of their religion, satisfied their coi 


74 i ft? 





. "Frou, the defeat and death of BANDA ill the i invasion of India by Na~ 
Din Saat a period of nearly thirty years, we hear nothing of the Sikhs; 
but on the occurrence of that event, they are stated to have fallen upon 
‘the ‘peaceable inhabitants of the Penjab, who sought. shelter in the hills,. 
and to have plundered them of that property which they ¥ were endeavoring 


‘to secure from the paparity of the Persian invader. 


10. ation 


Rote with these spoils, the Sikhs loft the bills, and., eh the fort 

of _Dalewal, on the Ravi, from whence..they. made. predatory,.ncursi- 

-Ons, and are stated to have added; both to. their wealth and reputation, by 

. harassing and plundering, the rear of Napin Suan’s army, whieh, when.it 

returned to Persia, was encumbered “wei spoil, and vege from 2: 
4 “contempt OF Te Chie riies, with a disrey abate all order? 2) ott - 
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Tus weak state to which the empire f Hindustan wi was reduced, and the 
confusion nto which. the provinces of Lahore and Cabul were thrown, by 
the. death of Na’ DIR, were events of ‘100 favorable a a nature. to the Sikhs to 
_be negledted by that race, who became daily more pold, from their num- 
f bers being greatly increased by by the 2 union ¢ of all, those who had taken shel- 
ter in the mountains; the readmission into the Pe. of those who. to save 
their lives, had abjured, for a’ period, ‘their usages ; and the conversion’ of @ 
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number of eel tes who: hhastened»to join-a standardy.under which toby 
‘Bery was made! sacred , and tocplunder) wasto be piouSeey =¢) (ol cug 





; ~ Ape with these recruits, the Sikhs now extended their irruptions over 
‘most of the provinces ‘of the Penjab; and though it was” ‘some time be- 
‘fore they repossessed thémselves of mritsar, ‘they began, immediately 
after they quitted their fasinesses, to flock to that holy cityat the periods 
of their sacred feasts. Some performed this pilerimage irr Secret, and in 
disguise, but in general, according to a contemporary Muhammedan au- 
‘thor, tie Sikh harsemen were seen riding ,’at full gallop, towards, * their 
« favorite shrine of devotion? °They oweresoften’ slain in-miaking this at- 
‘ tempt, and sometimes taken ‘prisoners, but they usedy-on: such’ occasions, 
“to “seek, instead of avdiding, the <rownofr martyrdom ;-and-the same 
ai ‘authority states, that an instaneé was eevee econ of — taken ur 
« his Way Amritsar, consenting to abjure his faith.’" #, Slitianiig 


Ir is foreign to the objeét of this sketch, to ertter i nto a detail of those 
efforts by which the ‘Sikhs rose ‘into that power “which they now possess 
It will be sufficient to glance at the Principat’ events which “have marked 


=. = Sede 


their progress, frou the period of thei emerging fi rom ‘the mountains to 


“which | ge had been driven, after the death oe Bann: 043 that of the 
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vid a pOlIgTAS | yiuor, iv il ,wiuy mrothygb omo i. 9¥7 
now sstablished? The sect, a has been, before stated, nave pe pavers Se 
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“eded’ ale Bi: as ei savant hid iit Radnoracknow- 
“Jedged gérteral, leader’ or prince: »IMRdehs individual ‘followed. to ‘the. field 
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‘of different Fankvan’:pretensions: sibimiiaaititiait followers, higher 
reputation, the possessipnof ‘wealth, ordands, .constituted-that difference; 
and, from.one or other of these causes, one chief generally enjoyed a a , dee 
cided pre-eminence, : and. consequently. sed a Jead in their military coun- 
cils,. But nevertheless they always went through the form of selecting : 
military leader, yat. their Gini Mata, 0 or national council, where, how- 
ABER nore prevailed, and Bie most powerful was : certain of being 


bes) & of Hrill 4 
a ‘Sve a'mode of sotsdihb: win Seek eAie enloulated to give. = hat 
strength and ‘union! which the-cause yof ‘the Sikhs. required, . but the pecul: 
Tities‘of their usagds, the ardent character of their, faith,. the power of 
. ‘their eneiniés; and:the oppression they! endured,, amply supplied the plage 
‘of albother ordinances: !To-anite and ,,to-,act.in ene. body »and on one 
principle, was, With.the first Sthhsy a) law) ofmecessity ; it. was, amid; the 
gaat, ae ae we £ strike were ane varie jg he ony i eos : el copra nig 
oe a sole e means of pres ryation 5 and it was to these causes, combined 

1 the weak aioess F CH S8e0" whale ihic 

pith he mepslness ee ee enemies, to which this 
“sect ie its sare ace rise, not to ir boaited c constitution, ‘which, 
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_whe' ot wage call it an an dligarc igarchy, which it really is, or a theocracy, which 
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SKETCH, OF: THE SHEHs. 
bouring countries, ‘They, however, at this-period, rece’ 


checks from Mrr Manu, the governor of Lahore, eae is, 5, said, by. My- 
hammedan authors, in have been only — from destroying them, by 
‘the counsel of his minister, Kon’ A “MALS Who owas a a: Sikh” ‘UF the 
‘Khalasa* t ibe. Mix Maxu appointed Apixa ik Bis Kia's (8 the charge 

‘of the countries | in which ‘the Sikhs BEN “ait and: as that 
‘able, but artiul c chief, ‘considered this is turbulent tite ‘i no! Othe ight than 
as the: means of iis Personal a advancement, ‘he Wa8 careful not!td? reduée 
them, altogether; bu, Sut | ates! re defeating pieh eh holt whith was fought 
“near Mat'havgt, ‘he ta into 3 sn a wider standing with “thei, ‘Uy 
‘which, ‘though their reaauniicon were Timited, thé ey ‘eijoyed ' ‘a ‘keciitity “to 
which they had been ‘inaccustomed,” and froin “which ‘they gatheréd 
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TR) y Manuf >the Sikhs took | all. those, a Mantage 
distractions :ofia-falling empire offered them, of extending 
‘and establishing their powers. ‘hein banasiwnder thejs;anost active, le 
lakconit Seabee inzevery diiectiotpandiwere : sacgesafut- in ,obtaining 
-possestion ofiseveril countries sfrontwhigh.they Jiave, never, singe been 














“expelled andthe suena ‘at uthis "period, was, promoted,i, instead, ;of 






being checKedy by ment ‘of!-their- old friend, « Apina \Be, 
yw Hthatbeave chief; Sain tious to.sdefend his own: ‘wovern- 
fehdns: aR peme einai ene 
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‘the Sikhs, whom ‘he pric to ber the territories of AnmMED 


‘Suait at Asati said Dela 


Tur : Afhds ni resenting this predatory warfare, i in which the 
governor. of Lahore was supported by 1 the court of Dehii, determined 
upon invading . India., AbiNA BE c, unable to oppose him, fled; and the 
Sikhs could only venture to plunder the baggage, and cut off the strag- 
_giers of the Afghan army, by. which they so irritated AuMep Suan, that 
he threatened them with punishment ¢ on his return and Ww hen he marched 


eet te eit 


to Cabul, he left his son, Tanwun K Kua N, and his Vizir, J EHA'N Kaa Ny at 
Lahore, with orders, to take ven \geance | on the Sikhs for all the excesses 
which they had committed. “The first expedition of Tarmur Kua‘n was 
against their capital, Amritsar, which he destroyed, filling up their sacred 
tank, and polluting all their places of worsh! p; by which aétion he pro- 
voked the whole rate, to‘such @ destee, that théy all assembled at Lahore, 


“and not only attempted to’ cut Of thé!eommitunication between the fort and 





| ete vecena and divided the sisi ppt the towns’ and villages 


a, y 





a around it. Tarun Kuan, ‘enraged at this presumption, made several 
“attacks! upon them; but was constantly” sists intl: being at last re- 
“duced to the necessity of evacuating: alerts vand retreating to Cabul, the 
“Sikhs; under one of theirs‘celebrated leaders, calléd Jas Stnit, Cara, 
“immediately took possession of the vacantiSubah of Lahore, and orderéd 
''Fupees'to ‘be coined with !an-inpression to the following imports, coinec 
— by the grace of KHa'rsaW _ the ware of AHMEDS comueed by 


“6 tTASA Sinn Catan.” * Res ng e i) a) 
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‘Tue Sikhs, who were so pany indebted to the forbearance ‘of Bina 
Bec Kuna’ WN; nau reematered themselves. ‘above the power of “that chief, 
who, in order to regain lis gibi from them and the “Afgidns,. was 


ay 


fs. 


. “The ne of ihe Mohri had, at this = proud moment, reached ip pont, Tie bat abe 
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SKETCH OF THE SIKHS. 245 
‘obliged tovinvite the Mahrdta leaders; Racuuna't’H Ra’o, Sanes Pate, 
and ‘Mataa'r Ra’o, to enter the Penjab: aided by these chiefs, he first 
‘advanced to Sarhind, where he was joined! by some Sikhs that remained 
‘attached to him... SAmap Kua'n, the officer who had been left in,charge 
of Sarhind, by AvMep Kua'n, found himself obliged:to evacuate that place; 
which he had. no sooner done, than the Sy&/is ,began-to,plunder. . The 
Mahrétas, always jealous of, their booty, determined’to attack and. punish 
them for this violation of what they deemed their exclusive privilege; but 
Avina Be, receiving intelligence. of their, intentions, communicated it to 
the Sikhs, who, — Sphiewags of the-dar ness of the night, saved them- 


og =a! 








. selves by fight. Yoiiuul iy dhsia rie Si heed eb ‘bra’ bs 


i | 


Arian the. fall of Sarhind, the | ‘Mahrdtas, accompanied by ApiNnA Bec 


‘Kua'y, advanced to ) Lahore, and s soon n expelled both t the ‘Sikhs tha the Af- 


ghdns from ‘the principal towns of the provinces OF Sarhind and Lahore, 
of which they not only took ‘possession, but sent’a governor to the pro- 
vince of Multén:; and § SAumzn PAaTEMt. advanced to. the Aitack, # Where'he 


dae a | 


| remained. for afew months. “But the ‘ommotions of Hindistan' snd the 


Dek ‘hin, soon obliged these foreigners to abandon the ‘Pénjab, which’ they 
did the same year they, had reduced it, they ‘appointed Aiwa ‘Bec 
“Kuan, governor of Lalere: “He. died i in nthe ¢ ensuing year, and, by | his death, 


afforded an opportunity to the Szkis, Which | they eagerly seized, tou nake 
“themselves again masters of the’ ‘provitice of Lahore > *hiein sutceesslwas, 





“However, sdon checked By AmiED Sia it ABDALI Who, irritated: pyithéir 
“unsubdued turbulence, anid obstinate intrepidity; made ‘every ‘eflort (after 
he had a-gigeaH the vic is of sr aeeaE Re which established his re 
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‘at Dehi?)"to destroy their power; and, with this view,he entered the Jén- 
jab early‘in''1762, and over-ran the whole of that ‘country, with 4 nume-~ 
‘yous army) defeatingand) dispersing. the Sifhs:in every direction.» That 
sec; uhable'to make any stand against. the army of the. vtbdali,>pursaed 
‘thei UNH plan ‘oP retreating near ‘the: mountains; and: éolléctedia. large 
“force ‘in’ thé Sriorthern distriéts-of Surhinds'a!distance of abovesdné hin- 
‘dred miles” froin’ Lahore; where ‘the ” arthyofoNnieD: Su antwas ch. 
‘Eaniped. “Hére' they’ ‘conceived ~heitiselves' fo be°‘in’ipewfecoisatety ; 
“but that prince 4made ‘Gné" 6f ‘those rapid movements fore which« he 
“Wad so’ délebrated ahd reawhing the’ Sith ariny “dry the! stcorid day, ‘com 
pletely surprised, and defeated it with great slaughter,-?‘In this action, 
-which was fought. 3 in Febr 4 » 17625 the Sikhs oe said 2 have tose 
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li pt | Aluon an i A DIR Til HAF ant iit’ cnt rx im ate oT Los mnie “4 
ti aa deca dai bonay sist} in. Gickan mall be onlege rs 
: Ver! rep dpgte ns. eo me nee 0ly toot Ate RG Vo 
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datory warfare; and, when ‘that. soverelien: iwas~ obliged, uby: the: eouino 
tions’6f Afehinistan, to return to Cabulthey. attacked: and: defeated the; 
general he iad left: in ‘Lahore, ‘aridomade themselves masters’of that city» 
in which they levelled with. the ground those mosques whicly the Afghans 
had, a:fomm wonthn hetiresipurified NA, blood of their brethren. 





. Ausep Saas, in 1763, retook ‘Lahore, and plundered the "ap 
around it 5 but, being obliged to return ‘to his own country, in in the en- 
| suing year, fhe Sikhs again expelled his garrison, and made ‘themselves. 

masters of the Penjao ; and, from that period until his. death, a constant 

war was maintained, in which the ‘enterprize and courage of the 4 fighans 

gradually gave way, before the astonishing adtivity and invincible perse- 

verance of their enemies, ‘who, if unable to stand a | general action, re- 

treated to impenetrable mountains, ‘and ‘the moment they saw ‘an advan- 
tage, fushed again into” the plains with renewed fe eng! ‘and: Fecruited 
numbers. Several Sikh ‘auithors, treating of the events of this period, 

mention a “great action having been fought, by their countrymen, near 

Amritsar, against the whole ‘Afghin army, commandéd by AHMED ‘shi 

in ‘person; but they differ with: regard ito. the date of this battle; sore 

fixing it ih 1462) and “otliers “later..: They ‘pretend, that: the Sikhs, ina 
spired by the sacredness of the ground on which this actionwas fought; 
contended for vi&tory agaist! superior numbers, with» the ‘most des 
perate fury; and that) thes battle terminated in both parties quitting the 
field; without either being ablé to'claim the least ‘advantage. ‘The histo 
rians of Amen SHAR ate) however, silent,’ regarding: this action, which; 
indeed, from/all the evénts of his long coritests* with the ‘Sikhs, appears 
unlikély to Have occurred.’ It is’ possible thesS##hs fought, at Amritsar, 
with @ division of the Afghan army, and that might have been commanded 
Ooo 
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by the prince ; but itis very improbable they had ever force.to encounter. 
the concentrated army of the Abddlis, before;which, while it remained in: 
a body, they appear; from the first:to:the last’ of their contests, with that 
prince, to have always retreated, or rather fled. , 


THE internal sate ‘of A fchdnistan, since the death of Anrep Sian, has 
prevented the progress of the Sikh nation receiving any serious check 
from that quarter ; and the distracted and powerless condition of the em~- 
pire of India has offered province after province, to their usurpation. 
Their history, during this latter period, affords little but a relation of vil- 
lage warfare, and predatory i incursions. Their hostilities were first di- 
reéted against the numerous Muhammedan chiefs who were settled in the 
P. enjd, and who defended, as long as they could, their Jagirs, or estates, 


against them ; but these have either been conquered, or reduced to such 


narrow limits, as to owe, their security to their insignificance, or the pre~ 
carious friendship of some. powerful Sikh chief, whose support they have 
gained ; ae and who, by protecting them against the other Teaders of his 
tribe,. obtains a slight accession of strength and influence. ds sf 


Tne Sikh nationp who have, thirotgghoutithets early RBE: aes aps 
peared, like @ suppressed flame, ‘to rise into higher splendour from eyery 
attempt to crush them, had become; while they were oppressed, as formi- 
dable for their urlion, as for their determined courage and unconquerable 
spirit of resistance; but.a state of persecution’ and, distress, was. the. one 
most favourable for the:aétion of a:constitution like theirs ; which, formed 
upon general arid: abstraét principles, required constant and great sacri- 

es, of personal! advantage, to the public good; and such can alone be 
expected from men; aét ing under the influence’ of that enthusiam, ‘which 
the fervor of a new.religion or struggle for independence only impart, and 
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which are ever most readily snade, when jit becomes ‘obvious ‘to all, that a 
complete union iit the general:cause, is the only hope of individual safety. 


Tue Sikhs would appear, from theit'e own historians, to have attributed 
the conquests they imade entirely to their valour, and to have altogether 
forgot that they owed them, chiefly, to the décline of the house of Tat- 
MU'R, “and the ‘dissensions of the government of Caibul. Intoxicated with 
their” success, they have given way to all those passions which assail the 
minds of men in the possession ‘of power. The desire, which every” petty 
chief entertained, of increasing his tertitories; of building strong forts, 
and adding to the numbers of his troops, involved them in ifiternal wars: 
and these, however commenced, soon comitntinicated to numbers, who 
engaged in'the dispute, as ~ passion ‘or interest diétated, Though such 
feuds have no doubt helped to maintain théir military ‘spirit, ‘yet their ex- 
tent and virulence haye completely. broken down that, union, which their 
rat legislator ; Govinp, laboured. to establish, Quarrels have been trans- 
mitted from father to.son; 13 and, dn a country, where the infant is deyoted 
to stee?, and taught to consider war as his only. occupation, these could not 








but multiply in an extraordinary degree; a and, independent of the compa- 
rative large conquests in which the greater chiefs ocggsionally engaged, 
every village* has become an object of dispute ; and” ‘there. are few, if 
any, in the Penjdb, the. rule of which is not contested between brothers 
or near relations Rs 4p n such a state, itis obyious,. the Sikhs, could alone be 





_— “An the villares itr the Penis are walled round, as they are; in-almost ‘IE the conntries of 
India, that are exposed (6 sudden incursions of horse, which'this defence can always repel. 

Tt When the British and Mihrata armies entered the Penjab, the ‘y were both daily joined 
by discontented petty chiefs of the Siths, who offered their aid to the power that would put 
them in the possession of «village or a fort, from which, agreeably-to their statement, they bad 
been unjustly excluded, by arfather or brother. Honkar encouraged these applications, 
and used them to his adyantage, The British commander abstained from all interference in 
such disputes, 
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formidable to the) most weak-and distracted governments! ‘Such, indeed; 
was the'charaéter):till owithin.a very late period, of: all) their neighbours) 
and they continued to plunder, with impunity, th the Pe a of Hin- 
distan, until the establishment of, the Power, 0 of Daver J Rao SInvia, 
when the ‘regular, brigades, commanded t by. French officers, ».in the, service 
of that. prince, not only, checked their ‘inroads, but. made all, the Sikh 
chiefs, to the southward o of the Satléj, acknowledge, ‘obedience and pay, 
tribute to Sinvia ; and it was, in the. contemplation of General PERpon, 
had the war with the English government, not, occurred, to haye, subdued 
the. Penjdb,. and, made the Indus the. limit, of his possession; and every. 
person acquainted with his means, and, with the condition and resources of 
the Sikhs, must be satisfied, he would haye accomplished this project, with 
great ease, and. BE 2 YEE carly, period.) « boqlerl iduolx on eves ebuat 
“AW hen Hotkan féa sts He Penjab; ih 4808)” and was ‘pursued by that 
Nustrious British commander, Lord Laxt, a complete opportunity Was 
ae of observing’ the AGtual'state of this nations’ which was ‘found weulk 
and distracted, in a degree that could tanily have been imagined. It was 
attogethr destitute of union ; : and ‘though’ a Gir ii-mata, or national goulh- 
cil, was dalled; witht a view to decide’ on ‘those 1 means by’ which they could 
best avert the danger by which their country was threatened, from the 
presence of the English and Mahrdta armies, it was attended by few 
chiefs; and most of the’  absentees, who had any power, were bold and for: 
ward in their.offers to resist any resolution. to which, this. council might 
come. ‘The intrigues and negotiations of all appeared, indeed, at this mo- 
ment, to be entirely directed, to objects of personal resentment, or perso~ 
nal aggrandizement ; and every shadow of that concord, which once 
formed the stength of the Sikh nation, seemed to be extinguished. 
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I'THER ‘the limits of ‘this ‘sketchy, ‘nor the ‘materials from Which it is 
Wrawh Swill admit of my piving a particular “or correét account ‘of the 
“eerintries possessed by the Sikhs, or of thelr forms of goversiment, man- 
ners-and habits; but a cursory ‘View ‘of these Subjects’ may be useful, and 


















may excite and direct shat t ™ 
2201 ‘i ie tain micas curiosi y which it Gennet expect: to gr: uify.. 

- othe Sountey, now. ow possessed by the: Sibi, which, reaches from latitude 
98° east | ois ond. “latitude: 22° N. and includes all the Penjab,* .a-small 


part of Mulié aid most of that tract of country, which les between the 
Iumna, andthe Salle), jis.bounded, to.the northward and: westward, by the 
territories of tts Nate Le asad to wie Sku ae the’ ee of the 
Mountaineer Raja, 

“ward, by the territe 
eelibie nd, Hen 













al rite a i Sih, aia were almost all sheik tea ae Hi nd 
“tribes of Jats ‘and Ghats. oCTHE title Of Malawi Sink’ was conferred: upon 
“them for: their extraordinary gal Nantry, under the Barrégié Banva, ‘who is 
‘stated ‘to Havé! detlareds2that the countries: granted to them, should ‘be 





Hbaktul as) sevsesiagl peared siineos + in seine ‘The ain chiefs 







* A A general satiate of the value of the county, DOssessec by. the Sikhs, may: be Seiad. 
“when if is stated that it ‘contains, besides other ¢ countries, ihe whole of the provice of Laliore 
“which, agreeable to MY; BewNien, produced, in the tein of Avkunaze ns, two hundred 
and forty-six facks anil! ninety-five thousand: 4 ees or two ers four hundred ° and 

“sixty-nine thousand, ‘fite hundred pounds sterling. 
+ This province now forwws almost the whole territory of Dauner Ru‘o Srxpr‘a’. 


Ppp 











- 


Yengration iby the, Hindis, who have also a very high, reverenc 





among the Mdlawa Sinhs, are SARE Sinn of Patiala, B’Hanca Sine, 
of I’hénesur, B’uac* Stu,’ of Shibnal and-B’i HAILAL Sinn, of Keintad, 
Besides these, there are severalanferior'chiefs, such as Gu'RU DAH SINH; 
Jup’a Sinn, Guan. Sinn, and QCarm Sinn, alb of whom havea few? villa- 
ges, and some horse,. and consider themselves independent ; though. sil 
in general, Are cantent to secure their possessions, by, attaching the 

selves to one 0 e other of the more powerfulleaders.. 9.9 - fst bay © 





fits Sigs pair 
The country of the Malawa Sink j is, in some 2 parts, Boek ican ise 


districts of it; which: border’ on Hénsyd and Carnal, are 
being. covéred with low wood;‘and, in many ‘places, nasa 






‘water. Sarhind was formerly the capital of this" country 5. Buel i is now a 
«complete : rain, and has probably ‘never recovered the’ dre saatl ravages 
of, the -BiirdgéBax va, whois °stated, not ohly to Have « destroyed its 
‘mosques; but ito-have levelled all its» “palates, and public buildings, with 
he: grotind, -Palidla iy new the lareést ahd Wiese puFeRing! town of 
this province, and next to it T’hanesur, which'ts eat Rea’ high religious 
for the 
river Seraswetr, which flows through. this province. . The territories-of 
the chiefs « of Malawa Sink are bounded, tothe N. W, by,the Sai/«, be- 
tween which and the Béyah,-is the country called,, the: Jalendra. Beit; or 
Saléndra, Didb, the Sikhs. inhabiting which arejcalled thes Disab Sink, or 
the Sinks who dwell between the rivers.® | villetnesy <aemnaly Dita 
ies — a ae seeinitalee: to~ ‘the um 
























> * With the chick 0 of the Sités in the Liljeiaa Did, we are See nisietaindl Tana’ 
Sinn is the most considerable, but he and the others have eae oe rrehene by their cou- 
stant and increasing internal divisious, elft Herta want 7 


a 
= 
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haps, excelled ‘in climate! and vegetation by no’ province “of India.” The 
soils light, but very productive: the country, which«is open: and’ level, 
abounds in every kind of grain. ‘Fhat want of ‘water, which isso much 
felt in other parts ‘of India, must be here unknown 3/as’ it-is found every 
where inabundance, within two, or, at furthest three ‘feet, froni-the sur- 
face of the soil. The towns of Jaléndra and Su/tdnpur are the principal im 
the Diab. 


Tne country between the ane and? Ravi rivers, is' called Bari Déab, 
or Manj’ha; and the Sikhs inhabiting it are called ‘Miany't@ Sink, The 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar’aré both in this provitice, and it becomes, in 
«consequence; the great centre of! the power of this nation. “Ra NJIT Sind, 


of Lahore, Fatew Sinn;* of: amet and ay up’H SIN Hf of  Riimgadi ti are 
Sen ren ee pod ertdifeh 





iy country of Bari. is said to be tes fertile, AE dee se towards the 
mountains, than Ja/endra; but as it lies on the same level, it must Saati 
nearly the same climate and soil... | lo stu lem syd 


Tur inhabitants of the country between the Révi and Chanhéb, are 
‘called Dharpi Sinh, ft rom the country being called Diharpt. / “The Dihant- 
8 heb Sink are beyond th the Chankat 24 ‘but within the Jéhalam. river. | 


~ Tue Sind Sink isthe term, by which the inhabitants of the distri@ts, 
under the Sikhs, bordering on the Sind, are known and Nakai Sinh' ts 
the name given to the Sikhs who reside in Mudtan. With ‘the leaders éf 





* Farew Sina is, like Rawuit ‘Sut, of a Suit family. 

+ Joo Sinn, of Ramgad ia, is of the carpenter cast. : 

$ The term Gujarat Sink is sometimes given to the inliabitants of this Diidd, of which 
the chiefs of Gujardt and Rotds age tha principal rulers, 


a 
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the Sikhs. in these provinces, the extent of their possessions, or the climate 
_and productions of the country under their rule, Iam little acquainted. 
‘Those in Muliax, as well as those settled on the river Jehalam, are said 
‘to be constantly engaged in a predatery warfare, either with the officers 
of the Afghan government, ‘or’ fo -Muhammedan chiefs who have Jagirs 
RO TRRIA IC get od: eo has sis wideitwot ob Tee a le & 








Tue government of the Sikhs, considered in its theory, may, as has 
been before|stated,: be termed a theocracy, They. obey a temporal chief, 
it fs true ;but thatichief. preserves his;power and authority by professing 
Aimself the seryant.of the Khdlsé*.or government, which can only be 
Said to act, in times of great public. emergency; through the means ofa 
national council, of which eveny. chief. is. mentary and: which is. suppo- 
sed to deliberate and resolve under the jmmediata'irispiration and impulse 
3s an invisible , being who they. believe, always Watches over the inter- 
ests S of the céramonwialth | = ape | 


Tae nature of the power, established’ ve ‘the: iia chiefs of the 
Sikhs, has been sufficiently explained in the narrative of their history. 
Tt will be necessary, before any account is given of the forms and action 





of their Giiri-maté, or great national council, ‘which i is intended to have a 
supreme authority over their federative republic, to take a view of that 
body of Acalis, or. immortals, who, under the: double character of fanatic 
‘Priests, and desperate soldiers, have usurped thé:sole direétion ‘of all reli- 
sious afitirs at phecigieie: and are ‘a mc in a council 





* "The word Khil ile which bag before ip camila: mean thestate or cman, 
is supposed, by the Sikhs, to have ain ystical meaning, apd to imply that superior govern- 
nent, under the protection of, which, “ they live, and-to the established. rules aud laws of 


“ which, as fixed hy Gy nv Go'vyp, it.ip their ¢iviland-religious duty to conform." 
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which is heldvat that sacred place, and which wisn Sie under -all the in- 
ES cotta Pevowoll: toils Yiitkds noyts 


Te Acalis* are a class of Sikh devotees; who, agreeably fo the’ his- 
torians of that nation, were first ‘sanded by Go ‘ko’ Gévike, rdiRbab 
institutes, as ithas beén before stated, ‘they most zealously “deféndea 
genet the innovations of the Bairagi BANDA. ‘They w wear blue chequer- 
‘ed’ clothes, «and bangles or bracelets'of steel} routid:their sists, inifiate 
‘converts, and have almost the sole diré@ton of’ the'religious ceremonies 
at “Amritsar, where they reside} and ‘of’ which they deem themselves the 
defenders,'and consequently never desive'to quit if unless Pima: 
mg We Viney son sain SAR elt iw tbliyoymd onioged ef Olly 





belie uF Fal rth feast a : 
iis os fb of Sikhs: fas a i Glace. or B Bingdt on the bank of the 
aaoreS reservoir of f Amster, where they generally re resort, ‘but ‘are indivi- 








rio Acili, derived fi fom Acil, a bapa term of cal, ‘dedi, and the § ‘Sonsertt privative 
‘a, which means never-dying, or immortal, Tt is one of the names of | the divinity, and 
‘has probably been given to this remarkable nosing devattes; cori postage 
Acél! Acél! in their devotions, Ves lycra 
+ All Sinks do not wear bracelets ; but iti is jindieeheathe to ieee al about their pensont, 
‘which they generally ‘have in the shape ofa knife or dagger!" In sds of ssh ordinance, 
aaah de copter of GuiawiGovinin sisoysts) borers oft evlovrd 
1, Stheb bed Werach'ba hema 
“Tuhi Sri Saheb, churi, Kati, katsr— : | 
TORE pte All spch ta pape, 
Serv lib di rach'ha hamné, 
ph tl wpe . |Servacil di sach’he hamaé, oh ms Te 
Te eT ve is | egal diy at sathe rech ie teaminds, * gah ii) Fe Vy 
which may be translated, * The oc sci abliaeaidaiie over ws :, thowinft the lord, 
the cutlass, the knife and the dagger. ‘Phe-proteetion -of-the-immortal-being- is over us 
the protection of ALu-steeL is over us? orth eo seca of ALL-Time tg git ae 
tection of AUL-STEEL is constantly over us.”™ +Hoition be emer-In nscy Uitae; | 
t The Shahid and Nirmala, two other eetiltos ‘tribes among the saad bait Basis 
or places, upon the great reservoir of Amritsar ; but both these are peaceful unders of pricsta, 


Qqq 


i 





| 
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sed: of property, though they affect poverty, and’ subsist 
upon charity; which, however, since their numbers have’ increased, they 
generally extort, by accusing the principal chiefs of crimes, itmposing fines. 
upon them, and,. in the event of their refusing to pay, preventing them 
from performing their ablutions, or going through any of their religious 
Seremonies. at Amritsar, 





age in will not, -when the above ‘i pial are ects om sy ithe 
‘surprising, that the most powerful of the Sikh chiefs should: desire to con- 
ciliate this:body, of fanatics,no individual of _which can. be offended with 
Ampunity,,as the cause of one is;smade ‘the, cause| of the whole ;,.and-a chief, 
who is become unpopular with the Aca/is, must not only avoid Amritsar, 
but is likely. to have his dependants taught, when they pay their devotions: 
at that place, that iti is ious to resist his authority. 





TT HE Acalis™ neve a a great friterest f in maintaining both the religion ant 
government of. the | Si ks, as. ‘established by Gu'ru' Govind; as, on its’ 
continuance in that habe) theit religious: and. political influence must de- 
pend. Should Amritsar cease to be a place of resort, or be no longer 
‘considered as. the religious capital of the state, in which. all questions that 
involve the general interests of the commonwealth are to be decided); 
this formidable order would at once fall, from that power and-considera- 
tion which they now possess; to’a level with otlier mendicants. 


WHEN a Giird-matd, or great. national. council, is called, as it always is,. 
or bra to be, when =¥ imaminent danger threatens the country, or any 





whose, duty. indenddiea the Acie ta sahil Sick and fess oa ‘Adi-Grant’h to the Sikhs. 

They are, in general, men of some education. x Sikk, of any.tribe, may be ailmitted into 
ither of these classe, asiamong the dod/is, who admit all into their body, who: chuse to con- 
form to their rules.) ie yig-or od ded swabs lo Sova 


f 2 


Th i 
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large expedition is to be undertaken, all. the Sikh.chiefs,assemble at Amrit. 
The assembly, which:is called the Guru-matd, is convened by the 
wWicalis; and when the chiefs meet upon. this solemn occasion, it is con- 





cluded that all:private animosities.cease, and. that every man_sacrifices his 
personal feelings, at the shrine.of the general good; and, actuated, by 
principles of pure patriotism, thinks of nothing but the interests of the re- 
ligion, and commonwealth, to; which-he belongs. 





“Wuen the chiefs atid principal Téaders ‘are seated, the Adi-Granv’h and 
Dasama Padshah ka ‘Ghant’h, are placed béfore’them.  T hey all bend 
their heads before these scriptures, and exclaim, Wa! Giriji Ra Khalsa? 
Wa! Guriji ki Fateh! A | great quantity of cakes, made of wheat, butter, 
and sugar, are then placed before the volumes of their sacred writings, 
and covered with a cloth, These holy cakes, which are in commemora- 
tion of the injunétion of Na’ NAC, to eat and to give to others to eat, next 
receive the salutation of the assembly, who then rise, and the Acalts pray 
aloud, while the musicians play. The Acd/is when the’ pra yers are fini- 
shed, desire the council to be seated, They sit down, and the cakes be- 
ing ‘uncovered, are eaten of by : all classes* of Sikhs. Those distinGtions 
of original t tribes which are, on other occasions, kept up, being. on this oc~ 
casion laid aside, in token of their general and complete union in. one 
cause ‘The Aedhis then exclaim, “ Sirdars ! (clues) this is a Gurd- 





nha x ee of a sitnilat sabi: wit padi 4 to all tribes eating reennTs we. 
served among the Hindiis, at the temple of Jagannath, where men of all religions and casts, 
without atutinetion, eat’ of the Matti Prasid, the great offering, i.e. - food dressed by the 
‘cooks of the idols, and sold on the stairs of the temple- 

“+ The Sikh priest, who gave an account of this custom, was of a high Hindi tribe; 

‘and, retaining some of his prejudices, he at first said that Muhammedan Sikhs, and those 
who were converts from the sweeper cast, were obliged, even on this occasion, to eat a little 
apart from the other Sikhs ; but, on being closely questioned, he admitted the fact asstated 
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“ ‘mata 1” on which prayers are ‘again said'aloud. The’chiefs, after this, sit 
closer, and say to each other,“ the sacred ‘Grant’h is’ betwixt ‘us, let'us 
«swear by our scripture té forget'allintenial disputes, ard’to be united.” 
This*moment of religious fervor, atid “ardent patriotism, is taken to Tet 
concile’ all anitnosities; ‘They! then ‘proceed’ to ‘consider -the danget 
with! which they are threatened; to settle the best’ plans for averting it, 
and to chuse the generals’ ~ are? to'lead’ their armies* against the com- 
pa fa eee Sp 
and the latest was called in-1805,,. when. the, Briti 
Kar nto the Penjdby «5... 






















af | 
xo Dre..2urtariog e2erl oper 


Tue principal chiefs of the Sikis,” are ‘Alt’ déseended from Hindi lathes: 


en There is, indeed, no instance of a ‘Sink of 3 a “Muhammedan family at- 
taining high powers} a circumstance’ ‘to. ‘be accounted ‘for, from tthe 


hatred still cherished, by the ‘followers of Gu RU" Govinp, against 
the descendants of his persecutors$ and that wher rancorous spirit is un- 
diminished, may be seen. from their’ treatment of the wretched Mubamne- 
dans, who yet remain in their territories, These, though very numerous, 
appear to be all poor, and to be an oppressed, despised race. They til 


the ground, and are employed to carry burdens, and to ‘do all kinds of 
hard abour; ee are not allowed t to eat t beef, or to say their prayers 





in the narrative ; ; Saying, however, it was only on. se solemn occasion, that. these tribea are 
admitted to eat with the others. 


. ‘The army is called, when thus amembled, the Dial Khileh or rapt of the state, 


‘ r fi tek . a)! * 





y "The Muhammedans who have become Sikhs, and their d descendants, are, in the Penjibt 
jargon, termed Mezhebi Sink, or Sinks ofthe, faith; and Pubps subdivided into the four 
classes which are vulgarly, but erroneously, supposed 1 to distinguish the followers of My- 
HAMMED, Savyap Sinu, Saeiu Sivu,, Mogu Uh, Sinn, and Para’ Sinn, by which dg- 


sign: ations the'names of the particular race or gpantr othe Muha edans have, been atlixed, 
by Hinditt, as Tt distinctions of cast, #4 sail 
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aloud, and but seldoni:assemble in:theit mosques,* of which few indeed 
have! escaped destriiction.:. The lower order of: Sikhs are more happy: 
they are protected from the tyranny “and violence ‘of the chiefs; ‘under 
whom they live, by the precepts: of :their common ‘relirion; arid by ‘the 
condition of. their country, which enables tliem to‘abandon, whenever they 
chuse, aleader whom they dislike: and the distatice of afew miles gene- 


rally places them under the protection of his rival and. enemy, At is from 
ar et j i ae " 
this cauise, that the lowest “Sik horseman ‘usually assumes a very. inde- 


pendent tile, and the highest chief treats his military followers with at 
tention and conciliation, * ‘The e civil officers, to whom the e chiefs entrust 
their accounts, ‘and the emma their” property and revenue con- 
cerns, as well as ‘the conduct o of their -negocis stions, are in general. Sikhs 
of the Khaldsa cast, who, being f followers of Na’ NAC, and not of Gu RU. 


CONT 3 


Govinn, are not devoted to arms, but educated for peaceful occupations, 
3 ! 


in which they of ten Become very erpent and intelligent. $6 
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In the collection of the revenue.in the »Penjab, ‘St is. stated: to, be.a gene- 
ral rule, that the. chiefs:to, whom the territories belong, should’receive on¢ 
, half of the produce, and. the, farmer the other ; but (the chief never levies 
the Whole of his share; and, inno country, perhaps, is the Rayat, or cul- 
tivator, treated. with more indulgence., Commerte isnot so. much encous 
raged; heavy duties are. levied upon. it, by) all, petty» rulers, through 
whose districts. it passes: and this; added to the-distracted ‘state in whiclr 
the Penjab. has vowed a she eae Fats as its Possessors, caused 
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thet-rich: produce of: Cas'mmrcto be catriédato: India: bythe difficult:an 

ou tract of Jammu, Nudon, and Stinagar Jo The Sikh chiefs He 
owever)sdiscovered the |injuty:owhich their; interests |haveisuffered from 

dliis ‘cause; and have endeavored,:/arid not without: success, to restore:con- 

fideneey tothe merchant; and\}gvédtepart of the shaw! trade: now flows: 

aniadietel cities of Lahore; Amritsar, andi Patiala stoHindistan, 0 












fig ei pre davhy with 3o mpisetcrs giioasbay mate oelg lies 
abi sock a peitetention of justice, in the equniries u ler. | the Stths, is in a 
Sabi HNP OS soya: LL eee ee 29V70. oni tat 
ak ride and | im] perted’ gtate > for though their s¢ ri tures inculcate gene- 
(Gil? Sis VoOuNGT YIade Eo 7c weS0 Ned i ae 
ral maxims of j justice, they are not considered » as the old ¢ ‘testament | 18 by 
peut ay ight. ) Ss mornw GO) .BYSomo0 iVvid Ooh aren! > MET 
fe Jews, or the Koran by. the Srl eaiiia 29 books of law: and, 
io) SuTtSYat bus Yi19q iY Jo imams ears DS ,2INvODIEU 


havin no fixe ‘code, », they appear fa ane asopted: that irregplar pradtice, 
Which 4 “most. congenial. to the temper of ‘the people, and best spited fo 


i ie WT. 1755 ie uw = 
ring charadter of their rule of government, The 
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seiteiwin a appears ‘to be the geners outline of thei practice i in the, a a imi- 


nistration of justice, insail Safi! Fs fis "T1944 **) y be erossd Gi Siig 7 4 cy 
ty, aie settled’ by the heads of He“ vil- 
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+ A Sikh priest, who bas beet several fears in’ Calelletd; @aveAis uthine OF the adminiss 
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the chief; but, more” generally, by the relations of the deceased; who, m 
such cases, rigorously, -retaliate on jew maaan and sometimes on all 
" who endeavor to: prdteét Rimiit: sro Worl lo bucr co) er oogue Ire 


Stim | Trot « fe cy eta Tot son 


‘Tue charaéter of the Sikhs, oF rather Sinks, _ wmebich, is. the name e by 
which the followers of Go’ RY Goxinn,, who are, all devoted | to arms, are 
distinguished, is is very marked. They hs haye, _in general, the Hindi cast of 
countenance, somewhat altered by their long | beards, and are to the full as 
attive as the Mahratas, and much more robust, from, their, living. fuller, 
and enjoying a better, and colder climate. Their courage is is | equal, at all 
times, to that of any natives of India, and When wrought upon hy pre- 


=) ety ares 


juice o or religion, i is 5 quite desperate. They are. all horsemen, and have no 
infantry in their own country, except for the defence of their forts ‘and 
villages, though they Soy serve as infantry in foreign armies. They 
are bold,’ und ‘rather rout Yin ‘tele! Bates; whieh ippears mote to a 
stranger from ‘their ohne speaking ina loud ‘tone* ‘of Yoite’ But'this 
is quite’ ‘a habit, and’ is alike used by them td expreds the" sentiments of te= 


pard and hatred. “The Sikhs have Been repute d deceitful’ and critel, but I 
know no grounds upon which they eat be’ tondidéred more’ $5, than the 
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hex rion of Esdadias : they seemed. He Mr. froma the intercon: a had 














tration Le vetshon't among his Saariepieun.: He laieniie ‘of it-with rapture ; weenie italien: witli true 
patriotio prejudice, on its great superiority over the vexatious system of the English govern. 
ment, which was, he said, tedlons, Vexatious sie seme and 2a aR to clever 
gs ei ) adel boy, seo) yates dd lenpes Ses ter 

® ‘Talking aloud is:06 habitat toa Sikh, Ghtiabiietre secretin youremr, “It has often 
onesies tome, that they have aequired it feom living in a country, where internal disputes 
have so completely destroyed confiderice, that they can only carr yon’ conversation with cach 
other al adistance; but il is fairery perhaps, to impute this baikterous and rade habit, to their 
living: almost, consiaitly. inalcamp,: in which Ragin loses tat nie taote nae 
lone which distinguishes the more pulisacd inhabitauits 3 
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with them, to be more: open and) sincere than the Mahratas, and less 
tude, and savage, than'the| Afghans, «They have, indeed, become, from 
national success, too proud of their own strength, and too irritable in their — 
tempers, to have patience for the wiles of the former; and they retain, © 
in spite of their change of manners and Feligion, too much of the original 
character of their Hindi ancestors, (for the great majority are of the 
Hindi race, .) to have the constitutional ferocity of the latter. The Sikh 
soldier i is, generally speaking, brave, adive and cheerful, “without polish, 
but neither destitute of sincerity nor attachment; and, if he often appears 
wanting” in humanity, it is ‘not 80 much fo be attributed to “his national 
charaéter, ‘as to the habits oF alife, which, on the condition of the $02 
ciety in which he i is born, is s generally Euee of violence and ~. 
lsb Seid, 1! ato) VRID) ATe OD bei tort Cri biti 


pine. 
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(on LD .29ime nvioloh alpridaini ge ovis ylinte rar ebouordtyesual liv 
r Tug. Sith merchant, .or cultivator, of the. anil: if he,is a Sink, differs 
little. in charaéter from; the soldier, except. that his occupation renders 
him, Jess, presuming, and boisterous, He:also wears arms,.and is,.from 
education, _Prompt to use them, whenever. his individual jnterest,, or, that 
of. the con amunity in. which. he diyes,*, requires him to 29, so... The F SAEs 
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‘oe divéata Sinn Sil glial rari bis WaRivervunbage wierd his Wedttll “doundye 
ercxperience, always obtains. him respect, and sometimes station and consequence. ‘The 
sccoml march which the British army made, intojthe country of the Sikhs, the heatl-quartera 
ere near asmall.village, the,chief of which, who was upwards of a hundred yearsof age, had 
heen) soldies, and retajued all the look-and manner‘of his former occupation, Heicameta 
me and expressed his anxiety to see Lord Laxe. Ishewed him the general, who was sitting 
Hone, ia his tent, writings, -He-amiled,, andwaid beknew ‘betters, the hero. who ‘hind! over- 
thrown Suvpra‘ and Horkary.and had conquered Hindéstan, must be surrounded ‘with at. 
tendants, and have plenty of persaas to write for him, -I-aseured him that it was Lord Lane, 
and on his lordship coming to breakfast, I introduced the old Sink, who secing a number of 
officers collect round hint, was at last satisfied of the truth of what said, and pléased with the 
great kindness and condescension with which he was treated by one whom tie justly thought so 
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‘Yal occupations of the Khaldsa Sikhs has been before mentioned. Their 
character differs widely from that of the ‘Sims: “Full of intrigue, pliant, 
‘versatile and insinwating, they ‘haveall’ the’art of the lower classes of 
‘Hindis, who are usually employed in trarisaéting business ; from whom, 
indeed, as "they have no distinction ‘of dress, ‘It Is wl seta ivaai to distin- 
guish them, BB oes | 

Tue religious tribes of Acélis, § Shahi, and Nirmala, have been noti- 
‘ced; their general charaéter 4 is formed from their habits “of life. The 
“Acdlis are ‘insolent, ignorant and daring : presuming upon those rights 
which heir numbers and fanatic courage have established, their deport- 
ment is hardly tolerant to the other Sikhs, and insufferable to strangers, 
‘for whom they entertain a contempt ‘which they take little pains to’ con- 
‘ceal. The Shahtd and the. Nirmala, particularly the latter, have more 
‘knowledge and more urbanity. They are almost all men of quiet, peace- 
‘able habits; and many of them are e said to possess learning. 


Tere is another tribe among: the Sikhs, called the Nanac Pautra, 
“or a ik of Nawac, who mare sesh semciaa as" a ereniysin 





great a man, sat down on the carpet, became quite talkative, and related all he had seen, from 
the invasion of Na‘pir Suau to that moment, Lord Lake, pleased with the bold manliness 
of his address, and the independence of his sentiments, told him he would grant him any fa- 
vour he wished. ‘* Tam glad of it, " said the old man, ‘* then march away) with your army 
© from my iinae; which will, otherwise be destroyed. ” Lord Lang, struck with the noble 
spirit of the request, assured him he would march, next, morning, and that, in the mean time, he 
should have guards who would protect his village from injury. , Satisfied with this, assu- 
rance, the old Sinh was retiring, apparently full of admiration and gratitude at Lord Lake's 
goodness, and‘of wonder at the scene he had witnessed, when, meeting two officers, at the 
door of the tent, he puta hand wpon the breast of each, \€x exclaiming at the same time, “* bro- 
thers! where were you born, and where are you at this moment #” and without waiting = 
at — proceeded to his village. 
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,ollensive race; -and,,; though. they! do not acknowledge the institutions of 
‘Guau’ Govinn, theyare greatly revered! by his followers, who hold. it 
“Sacrilege, to..injure the race.of their founder; and, under the-advantage 
which this,general veneration affords. them, the JVanac.Paqutra pursue 
their occupations ; which, if they, are not-mendicants,. is generally that of 
travelling merchants. They do not carry arms; and profess, agreeably 

to:the oe of Nawac, to be at Peace* with all mankind. 


Tue ‘Sikh converts, it.has been befoke stated, “continue, after the have 
quitted their original religion, all those civil usages and, customs, of the 
tribes to which 1 they belonged, that they can practise, without infringing 
‘the tenets of Nat NAC, or the institutions of Gu RU Govinp. They are 
“most particular with regard to their ‘intermarriages ; and, on this point, 
, Siths descended from Hinds. almost invariably conform to Hindi customs, 
every ‘tribe’ intermarrying within itself, _The Hindi i usage, regarding diet, 
is also held equally sacred ; no Sikh, descended from a Hindu family, 
ever violating it, except upon particular occasions, such as a Guri-matd, 
when: they: are. obliged, by their tenets:and:institations; to -eat promiscu- 
ously, The strié observance of these, usages has enabled many of the 


Sikhs, ig ms of the a and See oe which include almost 






* When Lali tiie eiithled tae Paipés, in 1805, a general protection was reajeeees by 
several principal chiefs, for the Niinac Pautra, on the ground of the veneration in which 
they were held, which enabled them, it was stated, ‘to travel all over the country without 
molestation : even when the most violent wars extsted. I[t was, of course, granted, 
t+ The Wits are Hinilés, of «low tribe, who, taking advantage of the decline of the Ao. 
‘ ghul empire, have, by their courage and enterprise, raised themselves into some consequence 
0a the north-western parts of Hindustan, and many of the strongest forts of that part of 
helen are stl in their Possession. © hy | 
_ -$ The Gujars, who are also Hindis, have raised. themselves fo power by means not dis. 
similar to those used by the Juts, Alimost all the thieves in Hindistan are of this tribe, 


all those, settled to the south of the Satlejs:to:preseryesan. intimate inter- 
course with:their. original»tribes ;;whoy) considéring’ tthe Sikhs, hot as 
having lost cast, bytias'Hinddés that, have joined ay political, association, 
which obliges them .to conform to general rules established for. iil 
‘seryation, ‘neither refuse to intermarry* nor to eat with them. Pe eres 


THE 60a cast of Hindis, such as Brahmens and Cshatriyad; wis have 
of their own tr tribes, but 


bhai! Ce “elt ee 


not with Hindis. of vey east mes dite op bie Sh as, they a are pollute b 
eating ar animal food, all kinds of which are lawful tg, Siths, except the cow, 


ed het oe Pd : 


which it is held sacrilege to slay Na NAC, whose object was to coricili- 


BI MMOd 19fto, T2008 boeD Lu 


ate ‘the Muhammedans to his creed, prohibited hog" S flesh also, but it was 


109,90 Viiot 


introduced by his ‘successors, a as much, ‘perhaps, from a spi pirit of revenge 


TSO 


against the Moslems, as from ‘considerations < of indulgence to to the nymer- 
ous converts of the Jat and Gujar. tribe, among \ wpom wild hog is is a favo~ 


Tite species of food. “re Sea eriks ae one geet 


ay rit (ii “Tl 

- THe Meet who ais Sikhs, inisbnai, with each: as but 

are allowed to preserve none of their usages, being obliged to eat hog’s 
Alesh, and ogg from circumcision. 





Tue. Sikhs are. forbid the use of tobacco,T UR ks to Ve NAM in 
RweEE ae mech Sth almost all drink t tovexcess; ae itis rare 





Be eit. wnrHags took ae very lately b between the SikW" chief of f Patiils, anid that of the 

Jit Raja of B’haratpir. 

+ Their prejudice regarding the atone of cows is etecniges, if acti than that of the 
FTindis. 

t The Ahkalésa Sikhs, who mine Na’ wei and ugheahed Go‘vinp's institutions, make 
wee of it. Lett ley 

§ Spirituous Mae they say, are allowed by that verse in the Sanaa which states, 
“ Fat and give unto others to eat. Drink and give unto others to drink, Be glad and make 
™ others glad.” There is also an authority, quoted by the Sikhs, from ihe Hindé Sdstres, in 
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‘to see ‘a Sinh soldier, :after:sunset, quite sober. Their drink is an ardent 
Spirit,* made in the: Pénjab; but they have! no, objections to either the 
wine or spirits of Europe, when they can obtain them. - 


~ "THE use of opium, to intoxicate, is very common with the Srkhs, as with 
most of the military tribes of India. ‘They also take B’hang,f another in- 
PLAN drug. 1) DAG ins 


The conduct of thes Sikhs to their women, differs, in no material res- 
pedt, from that of the tribes of Hindus, or Muhammedans, from whom 
they are descended ‘their moral character, with regard to women, and 


indeed i in 1 most other points, m: may, from the freedom of their habits, igene- 


a Te. Lois eal 


ze e considered. as much | more Jax than that of their ancestors, who 


JT ie j! ae a Tren F) 
lived under the restraint of severe restrictions, and whose fear of excom- 


or ai a ee 
munication from their cast, at least obliged them to cover their sins with 
the veil of decency. This the emancipated "Sikhs despise ; and there is 


hardly an infamy which this debauched and dissolute race are not accused, 


‘and F vay — _ of goers: the most inn ‘and shameful 
manner? ‘ Woo rtd HEP LO sitet: ays ot 


Tue Sikhs are almost all horsemen, and ‘they Ay ores delight i in 
widing Their’ Horses wens a si years 480)! icuateas and those bred i in 





: ake of: this ens to excess. seu ec = Peter, to the Sikh paar aed to drink, 
becanse liquor inspires courage 5. and this goddess, they say, was drunk when she slew Maur 
SHA'SUR, 

* When Faten Sinn of diemdl, who was quitea young man, was with the. British ar- 
my, Lord Lake gratified him by a field review. He was upon an elephant, ind I attended 
him upon another: A little before sun-set, he became lowand uneasy. J observed it, and 
B’na‘c Sinn, an old chief, of frank, rough manners, at once said, * Faren Sivn wants. his 
** dram, but‘is ashamed.to drink before you.” requested. he, would follow. ae custom, 
mi poGtiRee ut. | cpeag! toy God ias owe ig fan 
: Tt Sativa, ida . 
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the Lak'he Jungle, and-other parts of their territory, were justly cele- 
brated for their strength, temper and attivity ; but the interna? distraGtions 
of these territories lias been unfavourable to thé entouragement of the 
‘breed, which’ has consequently declined: and the Sis now’are in ho res- 
pect better mounted than the Mahratas ; “and; from’ a hundréd of their 
tavalry, it would be difficult to seleét ten horses-that’ would be admitted 
as fit'to' mount native trooper in the English service. mip? 


“se io nt 
eee ab use acite aur cote and. eh of them mow. carry 
matchlocks, though: some still use the bow. and arrow, a.species of arms, 
for excellence in, the use of which their: forefathers were celebrated, , and 
‘sie their descendants -appear to abandon with great reluctance. 


“Tue education of the ‘Sikhs renders them hardy, and capable of great 
fatigue; and the condition of the society in which they live, affords con- 
stant exercise to that restless spirit of aétivity and enterprize, which their 
religion has generated.’ Such,a race cannot bé epicures: they appear, in- 
deed, generally to despise luxury of diet, and pride themselves in their 
‘coarse fare. ‘Their dress is also plain, not unlike that of the Hindis, 
‘equally light and divested of ornament. “Some of the chiefs wear gold 
bangles, but this is rare, and the general charaéteristic of their Sard and 
mode of living, i is simplicity. ye 


. Tue principal leaders; ‘among. the ada: affog: to be familiar -and easy 
‘of intercourse with their inferiérs, and to despise’ the pomp and: state of 
‘the Mithammedan chiefs; But their pride ofter counteraéts this disposition, 
“and they appeared to me’ to have,” in proportidn to’their rank and conse- 
“quence, inoré state, and to maintain equal if not more reserve, and dig- 
“nity /Wwith thige'poligwers; than'is ‘usual with:tlie Mahrdtachiefs.!) > 
aa oe 
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. Ir would be difficult, if not impracticable, to ascertain the amount of the 
-population of the Sikh territories, or even to compute the number of the 
_ armies which they could bring into a¢tion.. They boast that they can. 
aise more than a hundred thousand horse ; and, if. it were possible:to as- 
semble every Sikk horseman, this statement might not be an exaggera- 
tion; but there is, perhaps, no chief among them; except Ranyir Sinn, of 
Lahore, that could bring an_ effective body of four thousand men jnto the 
field: and the force of Ray) IT Sin did not, in 1805, amount to eight 
‘thousand, and part of ‘that was under chiefs who had been subdued from 
'®'state Of independence; and whose turbulent minds ill brooked an usurpa- 
‘tion which they “deemed subversive of ‘the constitution of their common- 
wealth..° His army is row more numerous than it was, but it is composed 
_of materials which haye no natural cohesion, and the first serious check ) 
3 which it meets, wil Pony cause its dissolution... 
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THERE is. no > branch of, this sketch which, ism more curious, and i impor 
tant, or that offers mare difficulties to the i inguirer, than the religion of the 
Sikhs. We meet with @ creed of pure deism, grounded on the most 
sublime general truths, blended with the belief of all the absurdities of the 
Hindi mythology, ‘and the fables of Muhamemedanism ; for .Nawac pro- 
-fessed a desire to reformynot to destroy, the religion of the tribe in which 
he was born}. and, actuated by the great and benevolent design of recon- 
“ciling the jarring faiths of Baauma and Munammen, he. endeavored to 
~conciliate both Hindiis and Moslems to his doctrine, by persuading them. to: 
reje€t those parts of theirespective belief and usagesy/ which he,contend- 


i 
* 3 
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ed were unworthy'of that Gop: whom they both adored} "He called upor 
the Hindus, to abandon the worship of idols, and to return to that-pure des 
votion of the deity, in-which their religion originated. Hevealled upon'the 
‘Muhammedans; to abstain from pra¢tices, like the slaughter of ‘cows, that 
were offensive to the religion of the’ Hindus, and to ceasefrom the per~ 
secution of that race.. He adopted, in order to conciliate them, many of 
the maxims which he had, learnt from mendicants,. who professed the 
principles of the Sufi sect; and he constantly referred to the admired 
writings of the celebrated. Muhammedan Kasin,*, who was a professed 
Sif, and who inculcated the do t ine of the equality of the relation of all 
created beings to their creator, Na NAO endeavored, with all the power 
of his own, genius, aided by s such authorities, to impress both Hindus and 
Muhammedans with a love of toleration, and an abhorrence of war; and 
his life -w was as peaceable as his doctrine. He appears, indeed, to have 
adopted, from the hour in which he abandoned his worldly occupations, to 
that of his death, the habits practised by that crowd of holy mendicants, 
Sanyasis and Fakirs, with whom India’ swarms. He conformed to their 
‘customs, and his extraordifiary austerities+t are a constant theme of praise 
‘with his followers. ‘His works are‘all in praise of Gop: but he ‘treats the 
polytheism of: the “Hindiis with respect, and even veneration. “He never 
‘Hews a weiapoertotl to 9 destroy the fabric, but only wishes to divest it of its 











mn * This celebrated, | Si or philosophical det, lived in the time of ihe emperor Sue'r 
Sua‘a. He Was, by trade, a weaver; “bul bas wrilien several admired works. They are all 
‘composed j in a strain of miversal philanthropy and benevolence, and above all he inculcated 
religious.toleration, particularly between the Mudammedans and Hindus, by both of whom 
tea memory | is held in the highest esteem and veneration. 

# Na‘wAc. was celebrated for the mnaniner in which he performed Tapasa, or austere devo- 
tion ‘which requires the mind“to beso totally absorbed in the divinity, as to be abstracted 
from every worldly thought, and this for as long a period as human strength is capable of 
sustaining, : | daw * iba tf 
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useless: tinsel and false ornaments, and to establish its. complete depens 
dence upon the great creator of the universe, He speaks every where of 
‘Munammep, and his successors, with moderation; but animadverts boldly 
on what he conceives to be their errors; and; above all, on their endea- 
‘wours;to propagate their faith by theswordenisi/s+ <i) 


“AS Nake’ made ho material ihvabién of" either the ‘civil or religious 
usages of the Hindis, and as his Gath desire was to restore a nation who 
had degenerated froin their original pure’ Wworship* into idolany, he may 
be considcted inore in the light Ore Veformer, than of a subverter ‘of the 
Hindi religion ; and those Sikhs Who adhere fo his tenets, without admit- 
ting those of Gu'ru’ Gévino, ‘are hardly to be distinguished from thé 
great mass of Hindit population ; aioli Whom there’ are many sects‘ who 
differ, much more than ‘that of Ni’Nke, from the’ chi and” i aegis 


ict at a sa established i in a Ec aia 








Tue first successors of Ne NAC appear to hea saat pas the same 
doétrine as their leader; and though Har Govinp armed all his follow- 
ers, it was on a principle of self defence, in which he was fully justified, 
even by the usage of the Hindus. It was reserved for Gu‘nu’ Govanp: to 
Sive a new character to the religion of his followers, not by. making any 
material alteration in the tenets: of Na‘wao, but by establishing institutions 
‘@nd usages; which not only separated. them from other Hindus, but which, 
by the complete abolition of all distinétion of casts, destroyed, at one 
blow, 4 system of civil polity, that, from being interwoven with the reli- 
Zion of 2 weak and birotted race, fixed the ‘rule of its priests upon a basis 





they adored Gon, they worth pped the sun and elements: 


that had w ithstood the shock of ae, Thee the code of the Hindis 


. The most ancient cut. Hindi lex not appear to laws oad adoration to idols; bt hag 


ve. 
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was calculated to preserve avast community in tranquillity and. obedience 
toits ‘rulers;it had the’ natural effect of *making’the country, in which it 
was established; an ‘easy ‘conquest to every) powerful foreign invader; 
and it appears to-have»been the contemplation» of this effect, that. made; 
Guru’ Gévinp resolvéson'the-abolition of cast, as:ahecessary and indis¥ 
pensable preludé'to any*attempt to arm thé; original native ‘population, off 
India against thei foreiin tytantss:'He: called’ upon! all Hindus; to break, 
these chains in’ which prejudice and bigotry had! bound, them, ; and;;to \de-; 
vote themselves to-armis;'as the ‘only: means ‘by. which, they could frée- 
eansinindbne Prone” the: ‘oppressive’ géverninent of the) Muhammedans; \a- 
gainst whom a‘sense of his own: wrongs, and. those of; his, cpnidedthinta am 
preach eternal warfare. His religious doctriné was meant to, be. popular: 
and it promised equality. aa he inyidious appellations of Brahmen, Csha- 
triya, Vaisya, and Sidra, were abolished. ‘The’ pride of descent rhight 
remain, and keep up "sdine distin€tions + tee th the  aigiols eda! of 
Gévinp, every Khalsa Sinh, for such he termed his followers, was aguate: 
and had a like’ title to the ia ke this world, and :to,.the blessings 
ofa faturedifes Jo givito 2:1. Io. ssegeayeh, walintes ais yale vio el 


» diltare aul | 15th, odes 
‘Tuousn Guan’ Govino 1 mixes, even more than Nas NAC, te chen 


gy of the Hindus with his,own tenets ; though h his, desire to conciliate them, | 
in, oppasition to the Mi hammedans, against whom he always | breathed war 
and destruction, led him to worship at Hindi sacred shrines; and ‘though " 
the peculiar customs and ‘dress, among | his followers, are stated to have 
been adopted from. veneration to the. Hindi goddess ‘of courage, Du RGA : 
Buava Ni; yet. it is. impossible to econcile t the religion and usag es e , which 
Govinp has established, with the belief of the Hindés. of does not, likes 
that of Nawnac, question some favorite dogmas, of . the, disciples, of 
Uuu 


























Brauma, and attack that worship of idols,»which few of these defend, 
except upon the ground of ithese figures, 'béforeswhich they bend, being; 
symbolical representations; of the attributescof am all powerful divinity; 
but it'proceeds, at once,\to’subvert the foundationof. the whole: system.. 
Wherever: the “religion” of ‘Gu'au': Géviitp>:prevails} the institutions of 
Brawawa’ must fall.:: The admission of¢proselytesy the vabolition of. the, 
distinétions of: cast, the eating’ of all kinds of flesh; -exceptithat of cows,’ 
the forin of religious worship, and thé general) devotion| ofall. Sinks to; 
arms, ‘ave’ ordinances: altogether irreconcileable, with. Hindé. mythology,, 
atid liave rétidered- the religion of thewSiths as obnoxious to the: Brahmens,> 
ahd higher tribes of the = Finds) as:itis popular with the lower orders of» 
thit numicfous¢lass‘6f mankindsiol eyo)y!loy cee yy Lormats ey 
“bht). mee Je anoitel| ilbivagd af 


AFTER this. rapid sketch of, the general ch charaéter’ of ‘the religion of the | 


TOV pay Cs brits 


Sisal ake ea more d detai sled vi view of its origin, progress, ; tenets and 


i. O0T0e qu ¢ 1 Maile “yt 








ti : 


“ASH LAtHOR® Roh Have perenne sabre of this: sketch, > 
is very particular in stating the causes of the origin of the religion of» 
Nay NAc; he describes pane diferent Yugas, Ce ages of the world, stated 
, hy J ere of 7 a =T. 
in th e bei ndit miythology. ae tae Cali ‘Tug, “which is the présent, ‘is that in 

te iy Sigil 
ene it was written that the human. race would” Become’ éoniplerely de- 


praved: * ab) ‘Biscotd a says the’ author, speaking "6 of the Cal? Tig; will” 
= ise in the world, sin prevail, andthe’ universe é Become Wick bd: “cast will ” 


me envy naires ete Barts? oe Hey Pc) Sele wil ViIors .Fivou 


Qv£; bolsis re 
« contend Wi with cast : and, like bambdos in Friétion, Consuiie "each other'to’ 
“e embers. * Vas 3 scriptures; ie “adds, Will BE Held in disres”” 


«pute _ ort they’ shall 1 hot be understood, “ina tie dPhriess of ignorance” 
e6ob 4 a“ i ikl Sil) lo] ait Te “ait f! a -_ reac ules 


PB Gvav Die Piaieey OD Sil ae ormoe MOvEsUp 7 4) | lo teri} 
ua U 
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“will ‘prevail: every where.” » Suthcis -this author's record of: a divine 
prophecy, regarding this degenerate age. He procee 





ensued: every one followed his own path; and sects, were separated ;. 


“some worshipped Cuanpra (the moon) some Surxs.(the sun;), some 
« prayed to the earth, to thesky, andthe dir, ‘arid the: water,,and,the fire, 


‘; while others worshipped D’eawa, Raya (the judge of the,dead ). and. 
“ in the fallacy of the seéts,nothing was,to be found: but error. In short, 
«pride prevailed in the world, and the four casts* established a, system of 
* ascetic devotion. From these, the ten sects of Sanyasis, andthe twelve., 


“ _ sects of _Yogis originated, The 2 Jangan, the Srigira, and. the Deva 


a“ Digambar, entered into ynutyal contests, The Brghmens divided into | 
“ different classes, and the, Sastras, Vedas, and Puranas contradjéted. J 
e each other, The six Dersans “(philosophical seéts ) exhibited enmity, 
“ and the thirty-six. Pashands, (heterodox s sects Sy: arose, ‘with hundreds of 
oa thousands of chimerical and magical ( tantra mantra): ‘sects ; and thus, < 
“ from one form, many good and, peti, evil forms originated, and | error 


“ prevailed in the Cali ug, or : : age o oA general depravity.” 


CETL 


‘Tne Sikh author pursues this ‘conned the errorsinto whieh: the Hin- 
dus fell, with a curious passage, ree 2 Brak and eg i of the ©» 


Muhammedan religion;(; 9:{' bis 2lerivep orl) yd ,vedlte sone | 


*« ‘THE world,” he writés, te at ols with these numerous divisions, 


« ‘when MunamMEn: Yara appeared) who gave origin to the seventy~ 
« two dei ‘§ arid widely. disseminated — seal war. He ratabhsiwes hess 






. > Brikmen, Ghatriya, oes Lind Sidhe Ps 
4 Different sacréd books of the Winds, SS 000% ein DMs 


# Var, signifies friend, and one of the propbeys tikes, among his a Sllewess is. Yen » 


Jthudd, or the Sriend of Gop, 
§ The Mur lammedan religion is” sid to ‘Be dividida ito seventy-two vectes” 


sto state what has: 








—, aS OO aS SO Sea 
7 


i Pipe * 


 Réweh 0 Aid: ‘(fast and festivals ) andthe Nami (prayer) and made’ 
€ his practice of ‘devotional ‘acts prevalentin the world, with a multitude: 
“< of distinétions, of Pir \( saint)» Paighamber (prophet), Ulema, '( the ors 

© der of priesthood;)' andyKitab (the: Koram.)° He demolished the tem-: 
alla wii gd ae! ruins built ‘the ese: a cows _ eel ; 
ah hideiidy Ouse ioe}: Mths cece Irmenis ( pierce me ), . 
© Rumis (the Turks }; pnd Zingis ( haga ) thus: vice erie an diffused * 
“itself in iB universe,” a | 


« Trew,” | ‘this athor addy! <¢ there were two Taces in the world, the 
ion Hindi, the other Mukanimedan, and both. were alike ‘excited by . 

« pride, enmity, and avarice, ‘to violence. The Hindis set their heart 
t€ _on Ganga and Benares. ‘The Muhammedans on Mecca andthe Caaba. 
te ‘The Hindis clung to their mark ¢ on the forehead and brahminical string. 
af “The Moslemans to their circumeision. ~The one cried Ra’ M (the name 
“of an Avatar) the other Rahim ( the merciful) ; oné name but two 
“ ways of pronoiineing it; forgetting equally the Vedas, and the Koran; 
“-and through the deceptions of lust, avarice, the world; and Satan, they 
“ -Swerved equally from, the ‘true ‘path; while Brdhmens and) Moulavis'’> 
“ destroyed each other, by their quarrels, and the vicissitudes of life and” 
“ death hung always suspended over their heads. 


“ Wuen the world was in this: distraéted State and: vice prevailed,” 
says this writer; “ the complaint of virtue, ‘whose dominion was ex- ”’ 
“tinct, reached the throne of the almighty, who created NANAc, to en-~ 
“ lighten, and improve a degenerate and corrupt age; and that holy men 
“ ‘made Gop the supreme known to alf, ‘giving the’ nectarious water that 
* washed his feet to his fisciples to. drink, , He, restored to virtue her 
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* ‘streneth, blended the four casts* into! one; established. one mode of salu- 
“tation, changed ‘the childish'play of bending the head ‘at the feetof idols, 
si ovo the ee of ‘the true Coup and” reformedia aed world.” 


_Na‘wac appears, by the account of this author, to have established ‘hig 
fame for sanctity, by. the usual modes of religious mendicants. He per- 
formed severe Tapasa;t living upon sand and swallow-wort, and sleep- 
ing on sharp pebbles ; and after attaining fame by this ‘kind of penance, 
he commenced his travels, with the view of saan’ ‘his doétrine over 
the earth. | 
teresting Na nac hed. coisa his terrestrial travels, he i is $s supposed to 
“ees ascended to Sumerw, where he saw the Sidd'his,t all seated in a cir- 
cle, These, from a knowledge of that eminence for which he was pre- 
destined, wished to make him assume the charasteristic devotion of their 
sect, to which they thought he would be an ornament. While means were 
used to effect this purpose, a divine voice was heard to’exclaim: “ Na- 
« yac shall form his own sect, distin@ from all the ‘ Yatds§ and  Sidd’his ; 
« and his name shall be joyful to the Cali Tug.” ‘After this, Na'nac 
preached the adoration of the true Gop; to the Hindus; and then went to 
instruct the Muhammedans, in their ‘sacred temples at Mecca. When at 
that Ea the oye men are’ said to have essgehes rou and deman- 





{i> i seiraatjenedelesaibahels tdi were altogether abolished by Na nao oshenst 
bis doctfines and writings hadka tendency to equalize the Hindés, and unite all in the y worship 


CROs ee Ce . . | 
"$A kind of ‘ascetic devotion , which has been' before explained. DEEN 

| $ The Siddhis (Saints) are ihe attendants of the gods...The name, is.most generat 
olied to those who wait on GAWE sa. 
J§ The name ;-Fati; is vost. wally applied the pits of the Joins; but it is also re 
| plicable to, Sanydsis and other penitents died Sb Yo a 
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ded, whether their faith, or that of the Hindus, was the best. “ Without 
the practice of true piety, both,” said Na‘wac, “ are erroneous, and 
* neither Hindus nor Moslems will be acceptable before the throne. of 
“ Gop; for the faded tinge.of scarlet, that has been soiled by water, will 
« never return. You both deceive yourselves, pronotincing aloud Ra‘st 
and Rania, and the od 9 Satan prevails i in the universe.’ 








THE courageon: independence, with which . eye pee his reli- 
gion to the. Muhammedans, is\a favorite topic, with his biographers. He 
was one day abused, and even struck, as one of these relates, by. a Mout- 
lah, for lying on the ground with his yu in the direction of the sacred 
temple of Mecca. ce How darest thou, infidel!’ said the offended Muham- 
medan ‘nope af turn thy feet towards the house of Gop.” “ Turn them 
if you can " said the pious bat indignant Nawac, “ in a direction 
« * where the hous of Gop i is not.” Uv) en | 





“Mielke did sof, deny she} mission. of Moaannp: “f g That Prophet 
“ was sent,” he said, “ by Gop, to this world, to do. good, and to dis- 
“ seminate the knowledge of one Gop through. means of the Koran ; 
* but he, aéting on: the: principle of free will,. which . all human beings 
“. exercise, introduced oppression, and,craelty, and the slaughter of cows,* 
“for which he-died.”. «Iam now sent,’ he added, “ from heaven, tg 
** publish unto mankind a book, which shall reduce all the names given 
* unto Gop; to one name; which is Gopy;and he-vho calls him by any 
“other, shall fall ittte the path of ‘the devil, and have his feet bound in 
“the chains of wretchedness: you. have,”. said he to,the Muhammedans, 
“ a a the aire ané'burnt the sacred Fiddes, of - Hindiis ; and 





ap) oars, on this, alr Sieey Sean” to ve preserved his attachment fo his 
ticle creates I 
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«you have dressed yourselves in dresses of blue, and you delight to have 
“ your praisessung) from. house to house\; but, who have seen all the 
“ world, tell you, that the Hinds. equally hate you ‘and -your mosques: 
“ | am sentto reconcile your jarring faiths, and 1 implore you to réad 
“ their. scriptures, aswell, as your own; but reading is useless without 
“ obedience to the do¢trine taught; for Gop: has | said,no man shall bé 
“ saved ‘except (he | has performed good: works. The almighty will not 
“ ask to what tribe.or persuasion he belongs. | He will only-ask what has 
“ he done. | Therefore those violent and continued disputes, which subsist 
“ between the Hindus and. Mos/emans, are as impious as they, ave ae 











Sucn were the doétrines, according to his disciples, ‘which Na‘nac 
taught to both Hindus and Miuhammedans: He professed veneration and 
respect, but refused adoration to the founders of both their religions, for 
which, as for those of all other tribes, he had great tolerance. A hun- 
« dred thousand of Mvnammens,’ * said Na NAG, Gi “million of BRAH- 
© MA's, Visunus, and a hundred thousand Ra’ MAS, stand at the gate of 
«the most high. These all perish, Gop alone i is immortal. Yet men, 
“who umite in the praise ‘of Goo, are not ashamed of living i in contention 
«with each other, which proves that the evil. spirit thas. subdued all. ‘He 
«alone is a true Hindi whose Rear is Just, an and he only is is a ‘good Mu- 
© -Rammedan whose life is pure.” _ 


_Na‘wac is stated, by the Sikh stones site wise yu tr aed of 
bis religion is taken, to have had an interview with the suprem 
which he thus describes: « one day Nawac -heard.a.voit from above 
“ exclaim, Na’ NAC, apprcech He replied, “ On ‘Gop! what ‘power 
te have ly to stand in. thy presence * ” ‘The v voice “said, sg close thine 
“ eyes.” ‘Nanac shut his eyes, and advanced he was told t to Took BR: 


he 


: Gap, 











— | 
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he did so, and: heard the:word Wa! or well done, “pronounced five times; 
and then Wal Gurijt,.\or-wellidone teacher, After this*Gop said, “ Na~ 


ee 


Nac! I have sent.theeinto the world, in the Cdli Yug, (or depraved 


“age;) go and. bear my name.” \Na‘nac said, “Oh Gop! how can 


1, bear the .mighty burthen? If my age was extended to tens of mil- 
lions. of years, if I drank of immortality and my eyes were formed 
of the sun and:«moon, and: were never closed, ‘still; Oh Gop! TF could 
not presume to take charge of thy wondrous name.” ' “ 1 will be 
thy  Guric, (teacher), said: Gop, “ and thou shalt be a Géri to ‘all 
mankind, and thy seét shall be great in the world, their ‘word is Pur? 
Piri. The word of the Bairdgi is Kam! Ram! that of the Sanyast 
Om! M ama! Narayen! and the word of the Yogts, Adés'! Ades! and 


‘the salutation of the Muhammedans i is Salam Alikam; and that of the 


Hindis, Rém! Ram! but the word of thy. sect shall be Guré, and I 


will forgive the crimes of thy disciples. ‘The place of worship of the 


Bairdgis is called Rémséla; that of the. Vogts, Asan; that of the Sa- 
nydsts, Mat; that of thy tribe shall be Dherma Sala, Thou must teach 


untothy followers three lessons ; the first, to worship my name ; the ses. 


cond, charity ; the third, ablution. They must n not abandon the world, 
and they must do ill to no being ; ; for into every being have I infused 


breath, and whatever ] Iam, thou art, for betwixt us there i 1s.no differ- 


ence, Itisa blessing that thou art sent ito the Cali Yug.” After this 


Wa Giril of well done,’ teacher? was was pronoiinited from the mouth. of 


“of the most high’ Giri or teacher Auer and NEBAC came to give 


ee freedom'to Mite’ universe,” 


“Tae above will give a + suicion view of the ideas, which the Sikhs e enter- 


tain, regarding ‘the divine origin of their faith, which, as. first tugh 2h 


Na'nac, might justly be deemed the religion of peace 


suit 






4 &Py- rmour,” says Nain4c,-*¢that will harm no one; Jet thy, coat 
eoamail be that of understanding ,,and,conyert thy,enemi¢s to friends. 


Fight with'valor,, but, with no weaponexcept the, word, of Gon.’ AM 
the principles, which Nanac insikaiiaanets.| Mate o£. pure deism }. but 
moderated; in orderpto,meet the deep rooted »usages.of, that portion ‘of 
mankind which, he wished ,toj) reclaim, from, error. Though, he ,con- 
demned the:lives and,habits of the ‘Muhammedans, he’ ;approved..of \the 
Kordn.* . He, admitted the truth of the:ancient V¢das,but,contended; that 
the Hindi religion had been corrupted,, by the introduction of, a. plurality 
of Gops, with the, worship..of images, which led. their minds astray, 
from, that great and eternal being, - to, whom, adoration should alone 
be paid, He, however, followed the. Arms. of the Hindus, and adopted 
most of their doétrines which, did no interfere with h his s great and, lead= 
ing tenet. He admitted the claim to veneration, of the numerous sctalaees 
of Hindu: Dééas;zanid Devatas, or inferior deities; ‘butt he refused them 
adoration.:: He ‘held it impious to! slaughter the cowjsandyhe: directe 

his-votaries; as: has: = > tod consider ablution as dne oftheir jprimary 
my anoaI borenied oats fa ra Zeaiind ee tiie ting: tat 3 

















é 


Na NAC, according to Penjabi authors, admitted the Hindi d dogtrine of 
metempsychosis. He believ od, that really good m men would enjoy paradise : 
that those, who had no claim to the name of ‘good, but yet were Not bad, 
would undergo another. ‘probation, by revisiting the world in the human 


(by 
form : and that the bad would animate the bodies of nina, partially 
at Aa OP bsdites gifs 
dogs and cats : but it appears, from the s same, authorities, that Nai NAC. was 


sWol" eat 


acquainted with the Muhammedan ea Foganiing the the fal of man, ant 


OVE ATO. au 2 AMI 










“® This fact is admitted “iby Sikh authors. It is, powers, , probable, ‘that al NEXAC was but 
imperiectly acquainted with the doctrines ofthat-yolumes 21) = Soqe lo! 


x X= 
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‘are uid ‘that He represbrited itto his followers;"a 
iid oes, by shewilty atheaverl iid a HENS hid, nature ¢ 
héld out faturé oe toliflay, whose will he Wied Aor 
Free; to incite him! to #odd ations, widdeter him from-bad. The principle 
‘Sr rewine and punishment isso neurly setae enti and in the 
mm edant' velizion that it wai iit wither lt for’ Na'nac ‘to récdricile ‘his 
fio surnihoats in by eye lee se nersrotts to have 


















was’ chr Mae ssbtin idiaabas' tt from iehamaids ‘of the 
Pipa ahd MOE TAR DOOR St MA mAtiedb ol are indiséritniniately ihtfodu- 
eis, it wpa ea WHidh¥s, to" ludidlte those | poitits; on Which it wat 
thea Sipe iS reEsNuNe enede Falhag Be, tecteiods sxisith 90 Fem 


Sugolitns exoyieult Slt 10 Adin méasy of nagl Sadt butiinibe ofl 4 

i OWrt thetexaltmbde itv which! Nx4vac instructed-his. Solbceaiatex to ow 
Gréssitheir:iprayers to that’supreme beingiwhom he taught thenrto/adore, 
Lata hotieqtdinted: © Their! D’hernia Sala, or tempiés:of! worship, are; in 
general, plain buildings. Images are, of course, banished: their prescritied . 
io onns of prayers are, I believe, few and simple : part of the haat vA of 











sitison Wai oft bottimba excttin you Of} th 
Na ac, which have since been incorporated \ with those of his successors, 

Shibaie votas bisow fisat boo 12 YaST IE it ,bovaiiad oH... 
F, the Adi Grant’h 2 are read, or rather recited, upon every ‘solemn: gecasi- 
BO FO Sis joy NOC io Susi ofl} 9 Mmtsid.o wd 
These are ‘all in praise of. the deity, of religion, and of virtue; and 

stout “athe Al i a) a sd Stall shed SE ‘(0 tod Mit) tte spi Lb 

against im ety, and_i sy) lity. The Adi Grant hy the whole of tthe 

SUANTED elas io esthad oil otere: ints higow bed si. 


Fret part which i Ag ascribed to Na NAC, iS fy a tike ‘the rest of the 
COMO AVA M100 ell) apitiue S02 


Ecce of the ies, | in the ¢ Gitrimuk’ 7 chara er. fe can ‘only jud; ge ‘very 
Het lo | sh Sal3 seeit ly inn Toop # wil ot oc 
eerily of the value of this work’ bat some extratts, translated from 


eet 






1 ldadang ae n Haat ins Se od iatiii bh 2 


| bis moti oa of atone oe cube tdi ads alo bata ax 


tlle Pe 


ig st Wid iestraicns) walels cpr wet ‘upon “it: setae: 


i ihe Ae A a! 








: . iu cb Tee oe , i 9 A} ars 
ne Ad? Grin? ee ee of thie — : fai by 
€ poly ooh}: asl W rédjua Tpsiuino pil iat ot, gal: reel et: : 


Nanac, are termed, Pid, which, means, literally, a ladder or “hight of 
steps; and-méthphorically; thit by Which‘a'man ascendsy\) oy 


bo 106 aihaist nivesbiler vackin / pacbints toe MahhS opis MeL enlt ol 
okt the following fragment, literally translated from the Sopar rag asa 
ahilla pehta BE NH, ‘He ldispliys Hie ipretthacy ‘of’ the’ true €6b,‘and 
thi erie 3 aid InAvatais atta other eee ate? ‘Beings, #0 the “imiversal 
kieaties LoWiVeF thes hy ‘ave beed Clevated into’ deities, by Ighbratiee 
re r duperst i) sah nbgsmoes ty soit “vifed sti beak uel cise: bhivoo 
To beaks O71 vaieals 401 426 OOF 8 rite nm g to oF orld bir eri [a ioi 
Ne ie! portale wonderful they are, h how wonderful thy y palace, where thou sittest and 


ob, eyfl 90ftia (OAM J Vito seawolter £ noderisiqmio? 
| Rae “s i : an ee i" : by ae i . ' Lf 2. r a8 ul 
ese ane > A geen a mepereongroma sil of OduSTOS 




























och uml 
‘How erous ! i ul in musi c and sen 7) 6 ; 
“103 si Oke Yadiiiie ont tag re pag Doitiel oF hese the ‘Wid 


Pitcan’ (air), water, and Vasantar dh aed, ee; Se 
bis? sin Aang” ee e& Will ‘tebre 





jesty, at thy gates. at | so3aibore bem woltes tort 
Ixpna celebrates thy praises, sitting on the Tndraic throne amid the Dévatds. 


bed thes elie Ms PEN profound meditations the pious declare thy glory, | 


the Yalis, and the Satis celebrate thy might. 
bine ie ina ie! Wb, Ke Be Choe By age wait Peter, 


dein) pod bt daseitedly peabete jsp hq Liietoeme bat Sid vst ln tow bit’ dibrlyuast 
dit Toran (sti nari ans urtezans) heart alluring, ;inbabiting Sewargiy Mritye, 004, Pi 
role thy praises. 

— "Phe -Ratnas (gems) with the thirty-eight ‘THe has (acted sptings,) celebrate tl y praise’. 
| Heévoes: of ‘great might celebrate thy Baie 5" einys Cc. tlie four kinds oot ee 

gt assaults (! Ibrate:thy praiseay 0.) 4 hell’ oxvtton Gan! Yo tn 
_ieBhe uy <p texints of the world, velebrate thy praises 5 thse Brokinid 
SAP o wueu w¢thie’ nvandittie ealey which ted baat ata Bliwh eel ine ei id 
AI who know thee praise thee, all who are desirous of thy woraliip. 5. * Lay He 
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though he did not alter the fundamental principles of the est: 


* Gaastely no material dienes was mate 
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» 1) Hest mimerons;thty. are who’ praise thee, they exeéed my conmprehensic 
Na‘wac describe them ? ii 
He, even he is the lord of truth, true, and truly just. oe 










| Hels, hewas, he passes, be passes not, the pres ver of all that ig preserved... 
OF numerous hues, sorts and kinds, he is the original a author of Mayé (dece ion, 
au o> $a rab) Coke “he surveys his own work, the dis ay of hi 
W hat pleases him he does, and uo order of. any othér being enn-xeach b 
isi is the Pudshih and the ¢ Padsiheb of Shéhs; ; N A map seaidca§ in ‘biz favour. 


nbs Bhs Age ons 





reget vil wali s sit ul 


1, Turse few, verses are, metre sulin to prt thatit was ona. princi- 
ple_of pure deism, that; Na‘nac., entirely grounded bis teligion.,..It was 
ot. possible, however, that theyminds, of fs ny large portion, of mankind 
could remain long fixed in a belief which presented them, only with ge- 
neral truths, and those of a nature too vast for their contemplation, or 
En abtia auth 5 oD Jotrhyoy 

‘comprehension. The followers of Na’ NAC, since his, death; ‘have paid an 
adoration to his name, which is: at variance owith the: SSdeicuy Which he 


aught; they have clothed’ imi in all the attributes of of'a Saint.” * They. con- 


i areaes % bus a ee fl © 





| ‘der him as the selegted ; instrument. of. Gop.to make known the true faith 
to fatten’ nian ; atid, as such, they’ give ‘him’ divine: ‘honors ; “not only per- 





forming. pilgrimage.t to his. tomb, but arin | he} in “their prayers, as 
their saviour and mediator. ly 


= ? eo + TT 
Te eas oe | reves ut wr 


| Tu ne tenets: atid usages « of the Sits, continued as they? had 








n established by | Walnac,*, till ‘the time ‘of Gu AV. Goviwn, who, 





stab ipee 3 faith, 
‘madé” 50 sii a — the ee cag and evil habits of his 





7 ‘either An the belief or vole the: andl = 


any of his successors before Gu'nv’ Govino. Han Go viND, who armed his followers to 
Tepel aggression, would only appear to have made a temporary effort to oppose his enoimics, 


without an endeayour to ellect any serious ceaneean thea ciany alia ached oe the 
sect to which he belonged, lo a . 4 : 


. ry 


va 
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followers) ‘that he ogave’ them an entirelymew character; din though the 
Sikhs retain alltheir: veneration for NAwac, they deemyGuinu Govind’ 
to:chave »been equally exalted, by thes imniediate favor, and protection’ 
of the. divinity; and the>Dasama Paddshahka-Gran’thyor book of the 
tenth king, which was written by Gu‘ru! Gévinp, is considered, in every 
' respeét, as: holy as ithe Adi Grant’h of (Na'nac, and ‘his immediate suc- 
cessors. I cannot better explain the pretensions which Gu'ru' Govino 
has made. to the rank.of a prophet, than by, exhibiting | his own, account 


of his mission in a literal version. from his, V Vachitra Mitac. ees are 

« Tnow declare’ = own —— anid the thultifatious austerities Whiich 
2 Lhave performed. ail 2 eit = Ty ly oe erat: SFO ALE 
eyiniitabe tom gbead wit neoesl) olvnnilizindos tosw, 1 5 .gnive 


S oh ‘ Waere tl ye -ts) the AXP n. pe aks. rise. beautiful. on,the snountain it Hemacute, 
“ and the : place takes the name of, Sapta Sringa, greater penance. have I 
i * performed than was eyer ) endured. by Pandy, Raja, pneditg Gagnon 
*% etantly | on “Maha. Cél and Calica, till, diversity, was chang 
form. “My father and | mother meditated on the-divinity,.and perfor 
“the Yoga, till Gu’ Rv Deva approved of their devotions. Then the 
« ‘supreme issued his order,’ and’T was born,’ fi the Ca/: ‘Tig, ‘though x my 
inclination wad inot to ‘come ifito the world my’ inind being! fixed on the 
ate cope teuuphemne ‘When the supreme “péihg made kno dwn his will, 
oD wasiseritinto the world.) "The eternal’ being’ thiis addressed’ this feeble 
in Vaovel., yrrsdl auamiv st stagiuy%s p! brs yistg. 1 fit 3,0) 


19 Off ind Ant nwo ot briei! 


« i. Ses have ‘Tnanifested 1 tod § d th esta~ 
i a pertedt Pant fat ph eee wee aah ae and 
. ba Ket! » Fata i 














iam 28 


Je pel vice!" ( midi.) 
he bebrredarusoo ono,omJud > bhiow agit mi poitsingongyo © ‘Ailildsieo ” 
oust stand swith joined) : bop. iny head ‘at jak eeied, eae Finhic’k 
ayy 





«shall prevail in-the world: wlien thou lendest-thine aid:—Then ws I 
‘f sent into the werld> thus | received mortal birth? as the/supreme spoke 
*f:te) me; so: do dapéak;:dndetoinore do | bedr.enmity. Whoever, shall 
“ ‘calbmé PArAMES WAR; he shall. sink into the pit of lsell: know, ‘thatid 
“am only, the iservant ef: thé supreme} andsconcerning’ thisventertaih no 
“‘ doubt;).. As Gobi spoke, J aanountes utito a world, and! remain: not 
f 8 = in, the-world!of Bpeih rr: a ee it rl £5 Tal ae sC GIES hoe ad 


SHOWS GER SBOKE'S6 ‘Uo? eee om regard ‘tid ‘perSon’s' Word. 


<I wear my dreidy ii ndbody's. faghi6N: Bult PRitOW that dppoihedd Wy nie 


 SupFeme.....1, perform ng worshipto stones, nor imita: 
“* of any one. I pronounce the infinite name, and have. attained to the 
“ supreme being. I wear no bristling Jocks on my head, nor adorn my- 
< Self with earings 2! Peceive H8 fetsoh SN dtd! in'iny ‘ears, but as the 
és Lois hein PEE B ineditate Ui tHe 2bte Lae, Bie hi fain my object 
erforit the Jap, Ih WY other dst en I meditate 











e. the ceremonies 















rep ic ite id al thie’ ‘upréine light.” ‘On nx no ‘other dol - 


ferred 43 





@ofidditate | the Hamed becHs other ao T prénounee. cago cae 


ous: mol .2noioveh adt Yo bovergqs avad-un uD 1 oar orto 
vt i! For this sole Peason, 0 cab ¥ixtue, wast, sent mto-the world by 

nu’ Deva. ¢ Every, wher 
“mint, Jick dandsic. .~ .Eoxjthis, purpose +haye, I received more 
aus vari, and. this let, all, the virtuous understand, .To establish virtue} 
tocxal piety and to extirpate the vicious utterly. Every former Avatar 
skavlished his own Jap. but no ene punished, the e irreligious, no one 
Fag blisiida both the’ ‘prindlp es and “pr Ler tice of yirtue,, ve Dherm. Carm. ) 
Every “nbty “Hae (Ciba If copies ( Abibia.Y attempted only, ta 
“ “establish h's own, reputation in the world; but no one comprehended t the 
* Supreme bir 








men! 











ee : 


Fe; said he; s-establish virtue;andiexters 


ii 
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The doétrine of noother is of any availy this! doCtrine fix in your minds. 
“. There is’ penne: means other do¢ ; this meat ay minds. yon 








[ 


« : Waorven ‘reads the Koran, whoever reads the ‘Pardn, ‘neither of 
“ mthert shall tscape "dea: and nothing but. virtue shall avail at last, 
“ Millions of men may read the Kordn, they may read innumerable Pu- 
* rans, but it shall Be of fio avail in the an to ison = — a ‘of 
“ destiny shall | prevail oieP then s 


Gui RU Govnp, after this acgount of the origin 1 of his mission, , gives a a 
short account of his birth and succession, to the eo duties at, his 
ToD ShiOo%d OF Msn) 


father’ s death, 


or 4 sam 3 Coma To -enkear ya (Fumo i i 
ac At the Sonia of Gon I received amortal birth, Re AE a 
“ world. This I now declare i adh attend to wiiee I farina 


se/[) 2. vdor: UN Ue) to) Bpcttian 2armgis 


» “| My father journeyed; towards the east, ot hs aster ini sll the 
«sacred eprings.. When,hé aryivedjat.Tyiveni, bp, spent aday in atts of 
“devotion and,charity../Onm that gopasion-was bmanifested ln: the: town 
‘*. of Patna-T received a body: «! Then: the ‘Madra> Des received: mey ‘and 
«nurses nursed.me. tenderly, and: tended mé' with great care ,-instructing 
‘me attentively every dayo|'When Jereachedothe age of! Dierm: and 
“. Carm (principles and praétice), my father departed to the Deva Lica 
«When I was invested with the dignity-of “Raja, L established virtue to 
= _the utmost of my power. s addi iGted hyselfto every ‘Species’ of hunting 
«in the forents, and ‘daily killed, the, fea Paes the stage When: I had be» 
“come acquainted with that cdinitry, I proteeded 't i 
. “ “where I amused mysell on, the banks of “the “Calindri, ‘and viewed every 
“ ‘ind of speGtacle. ‘There: I slew..a: great — of | tigets;, andy in 
* various modes, hunted the bear?” (i sattatinnd. ni yeempa band ye bowen | 











.c Tue above passages will: convey an‘idea of that impression ‘which Gu‘ 
RU Géytnp-gave his followers:of his divine mission. !/ I'shal) shortly enus 
merate those alterations he made in the usages of the Sikhs, ‘whom it was 


his ‘objedt to render, through ‘the means of religious enthusiasm, a War 
like race, : ' ie! 5 


re % " ] f e 
rr ow ae a i = ' ry r 
| i f F r 
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3 THouou.Gu'av’ ‘Govinp was brought up.in the religion of Naiwac, he 
appears, from having been educated among the Hind priests of Mathara, 
to have been deeply tainted with their superstitious ped and he was, 
perhaps, induced by considerations of policy, to lean still more strongly 
to their prejudices, in order to induce them to become converts to that 
religious military community, he means of which it was his object to 


destroy: the Muhammnedan' Liga ~haot at 
i “itl sd h Worl Le i 


THE einer of the ratchet institutions of Gu’ RU Gévinn, is . that 
of thie: Pahal, the: ceremony by which' a convert’ id initiated. into the tribe of 
Sikhs;:or, more properly speaking ‘that of Sinks. ‘The méaning of this 


institution ig to lmaké the conyert‘a member ‘of the \Khalsa} or ‘Sikh com= 
thonwealth, which “hé.canionly becoméy by ‘assenting: to-certain. obser: 
vances the, devoting himself: ‘to. arms ‘for the defence of ‘the ‘common- 
iealth,,and the a wearing his hair, and put- 
Hag Da bee dress 5:2: fb writs) vin (anon. bie eciqiosy T) ae 
Mat ee \ atat ed that all, the Sateen of C Go- VIND Gites ear the 

pba but they all wear hehe, and their jealous regard of it is not to be described, 
Three inferior agents of Sikh ehiieks ‘were one day in iny tent one of them! Was 4 Ki4isa 
Sink,and the two ‘others of the Khalisa tribe of Sikhs, ‘Iwas Idughing and joking withthe 
Kiiv hi wits said he had been ordered io attend me to » Calcutta. Among oiher : ses 
i our I rallied chi on trusting himself so much } in my ‘power. gis Why, at is 
-, fhe cmorst," snl he, “ thist yon caudo'to:mey/ when T aint euch a disldnde Tom hone " 
Passed my hand across my chin, imitating the act of shaving. The man’s. face Asin an 
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Tre mode, in which Guru’ Govenn first initiated his converts, is 
described by a Sikh writer; and, as. I’believe itis nearly the same as that 
now observed, I shall shortly ‘state ‘it/as\he has described it. 'Gu'ru” 
CbviND: he says, after his arrival.at MeFhaval, initiated five converts, 
and gave them instructions how to*initiate ‘others? ‘The mode is as fol- 
lows. The convert is told that he must allow his ‘hair to grow. He must 
clothe himself from head to foot in blueclothés..’ ‘Hé is» then presented 
with the five weapons :)a sword, a firélock) a bow and arrow, and a pike.* 
One of those who ‘initiate him, then’says; “‘the Giri is thy holy teacher, 
“and thou art his Sikh or disciple.’” | Some sugarand water is put into a 
cup, and stirred round With a ‘steel ‘knife, ‘or dagger, and some of the first 
chapters of the AdiGrant’h, ‘atid the first chapters of the ‘Das’ ama Pad- 
shah ka-Grant’h, aré read'+ and those’ who perform the ‘initiation exclaim, 
Wa! Giriji ka Khalsa! Wa! Giri be Fateh? ( Sutvess'to the state of the 
Guri! Victory attend the Giré!) after this exclamation has been repeated 
five times, they say /*'this' Sherbet is ne@ay” tei the water of life, drink 
it’ The disciple obeys, and some Shérbel, prepared i in a maliar manner, is 
sprinkled over his head, and beard. After'thése ceremonies, the disciple i is 
asked if he consents tobe of the faith of Gu'ru"Gévinn. He answers, 
wy Tus consetit , Hei is then told, ‘if pas youn must abandon all in- 








me, “ of the olleace you thy given; I cannot strike eh who are "an me, and the 
“ friend of my master and the sfate; but no power” he added, ‘“ shall save these fellows,” 
alluding to the two Khalisa Sikhs, ‘ ftom my,teyenge, for having dared 'to smile at your 
~ action.” Tt was with the. greatest difficulty, and only by the good offices of some Sikh 
chiefs, that I was able to pacify the wounded honor of this Sinh. 

~ * The goddess of courage; Buavant Dura’, represented in the Das‘ama Pidshih ka 
Grant'k, or book of kings of Guru’ Go'vixb, as the soul of arms, or tutelary goddess of 
war, and is thus addressed: thou. art the edge of the sword, thowart the arrow, the sword, 
" the knife and the dagger,” 


“222 
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*; tercourse, and neither eat, drink or sit in compariy with men of ‘five 
sects which | shall name. The first, the Mine D'hérmal; who; thoiigh of 
« the race of Nawac, were-tempted by avarice to give poison to: ARJUN, 
“and though they did not succeed,’ they ought to be. expelled from 
“ society. The, second are. the Musandia, a set’ who call. themselves 
‘t Garis, ox. priests, and) endgayour. to, introduce heterodox doétrines.* 
*. [he third, Ram Rdy?, -thedescerdants.of Ba'm -Ra‘y, whose intrigues 
* were the great cayse.of the dgstruCtion of the holy-ruler, Trou Sinn 
“ The fourth are the Kudi-mar,, ox destroyers}. of their'own daughters, 
as Fifth, the Bhadani, who shane athe hair. of, their head and. beards.” 
The disciple, after this warning .against,.intercourse with. sectaries, or 
rather schismatics, is. instruGted’ ‘in; some;, general, precepts, the observance 
of which regard the welfare of the community. into which he has‘entered, 
He i is told to be gentle- and polite te all, with whom, he, converses, to en= 
deavour to attain, wisdom, ; igndet to, enmulate, the persuasive — of 
Baba Nawac. _ He is partioulay : apy 4S any 
of the Sikh “temples, to. do it eee aid geenes tod ogo 
Amritsar to} ay his devotions to. the Khalsa, or state, the. interests. of 
which he i is diregted,. on.all. occasions, .to consider. paramount to his: own, 
He i is instructed to. Jabor to encrease: the prosperity. of the town. of Amrite 
sar; and told, that atevery. aap ae he visits, he will be con- 
duéted in the tight path ‘by the Gini Giri’ (Gu' RU ‘Govinp.) He is instructed 
to believe, that j it is the, duty of. all those who belong. to. the Khdlsa, or 
commonwealth of the. Sikhs, neither to lament the sacrifice of property, 
Nor of life: ‘in support Of oF other; and he is dirested, to read the Adk- 

















- 









5 Guay pd sar oat this tribe, 
‘i Thig be DOr aye ea! 
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Granth and Dasama Padshah ka Granth, every Moriihg” aid every 
evening. Whatever he has teceived fiom Gon, he is tol it is His duty to 
share with others; and after the disciple has heard. ‘and sais all 
these and similar. precepts; he.is declared to be duly; mitiated,), 9.1 





’ Guru’ Govino Siva, agreeably to ‘this Sikh author, after’ initiating 
the first five disciples i in ‘the mode above stated, ordered ‘the principal per- 
son among them* to initiate him exaétly on similar © occasions, “which he 
did. The author from whom the above account 18 taken, states, ‘that when 
Gévinp was at the point of death, ‘he exclaimed, «wherever five Sikhs 
“ are’ ‘assembled, there 7 also shail be } present ; * and, in ‘consequence of of 
this expression, five Sikhs are ‘the number necessary t to make % a Sinh, or 
convert. By the religious institutions ‘of Gu RU “Govino, proselytes are 
admitted from all tribes and ¢ casts in’ the universe. “The initiation indy 
fake place at any time of life, but ‘thé children of the Sinhs al g° wietes 
this rite at a very early age. 


Tue leading tenet ‘of Gun RU Govinn’s religious institutions, which 
obliges his followers to devote themselves to arms, is stated, in one of the 
Congas of the Das'ama a Pads rs te Lan or book of the tenth 1 king, 
« Ga,” Guru GoviInD says, ee. rey to me ea I was caer. ar 
« rayed in all her glory. The “goddess put into my hand the hilt of a 
“ bright scymiter, which she had before held in her own. The country 
“ of the Muhammedans”’ said the goddess, « shall be conquered by thee, 
« and. numbers. of .that.race shall ne sain, nari ihad band SS | 








©. Agreeabls to this inttios| ‘Gunw' Gomi veer sn folliabda on Pridays ther Bth of thi 
month B’hadra, in tho year 1753.0f the aracof'Viewama tvs; and on thatday me hale 
work, the Dasama Pédskih ka Grant’h, or book of theitenth Yeing-was completed. 
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claimed, this-stee].shall be the guard.to me and:my followers, bes _ 
cause, conte lustre, een: of ia ccrantEnANE Oh goddess! is. 
e ia, reflected. yoo j en aft of) 


Tue Das ama anda ka Grant’h of Gt'rv' Gévinp appears, from the 
extracts which I have seen of it, to abound in fine passages. Its author has 
borrowed Jargely | from the Sastras of the Brahméns, and the Koran. 
He praises Na’ NAG as a. holy saint, accepted of Gop, and grounds his 
faith Tike that of his predecessors, upon the adoration of one Gop, whose 
power ; and attributes he however ‘describes, by SO. many Sanscrit names, 
and with such constant allusions to the Hindi amythology, 1 that it appears 
often difficult to ‘separate his purer belief, from their gross idolatry. He 
however rejects all worship of i ‘images, on an opinion taken from one of 
the antient Vv édas, which declares, : ee that to worship an idol made of 

“ Wood, earth or stone, is as foolish as it is, impious ; for Gop alone is 
" « deserving of adoration, a 





de Tue great points, however, by which Gu RU’ ’ Govino has separated | 
his followers for ever from the Hindis, are those which have been before 
stated. The destruétion of the distinétion of casts, the admission of pro- 
selytes, and the rendering the pursuit of arms not only admissible, but 
the religious duty . of all his followers ; whereas, among the Hinds, agree 
able to the Dherma Sastra, one of the Most revered of their. sacred, 
writings, carrying arms on all cecasions, as an occupation, is only lawful 
to fe ensacitite or military tribe. A Brahmen is allowed to obtain a 





~ * An bithoy Whom Fate oRen quioied says, Gone Go" vinp gave the following se 
junctions to his followers: 6 It is right toslay a Muhammedan wherever you meet him. 
“If you ‘meet a Hindi, beat him and plunder him, and divide his property among you. 
“Employ -your ‘constant effort to. onssehgat come od eel nrgenney If they. | 
* opposéyou, defeat and slay them.” | 
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livelilicod’by arms, if he can by no other mode, ‘The Vaisya and Sidra 
aré not allowed'to make: arms: eheir ereqn ee wih an use “deejiey 
ee orm hai sideeq sila yet é laut 


Yo) Deeb me ell tioata Tio 


Tue ‘sacred t hook of of Gu’ RU’ : GOvIND is not confined, to phe sub, 
igGts, OF | ‘tales of Hindi mythology, related In his own way; but abounds, 
in accounts of the battles which he fought, and of the aétions which, were, 
performed by the most valiant of his followers. money is, throughout 
this work; placed above every other virtue; and G Govind) like Munam- 
dom forthe! faith which he taught,’ the’ hortest and” 
most certain’road)’ to honour in this! world, and ‘eternal! ‘Happiness in the 
future.” ‘The opinions which the » 


a 


MED, makes ‘marty 









‘Labnouo tart taste 
=| 


collected from their most esteemed authors. 


ve Gu'ay’ vin ‘Sinw!”one* of | those’ witers states, © appeatedl as 


ths entertaim of scieginsiad i be best 


‘the ténth Avatir.’ He meditated on the creator himself, invisible, eter-- 


«<‘yal; and incomprehensible.’ He established the Khd/sa his’ dwn sect, - 


«and by exhibiting singiilar energy, “leaving the hair on‘his head; and” 
seizing’ the scymitér, hé sitioté every wicked “person: » He bound tlie 


garment of chastity: ‘round hi loms, grasped the sword : of valor,’ and, 


od 


‘passing the trueword of victory, became viétorious ‘in’ ‘the field’ of com- * 
“ bat sand seizing'the Dévaids, his foes, he inflited'on them punishment, ' 
““and, with great success, ‘diffused the sublime’ Gant Jap (a mystical’ 
“form Of prayer composed by Guru Gévinn,) through the world. As” 
«he was born a warlike Sih, he assumed the blue dress : and by des-— 
a“ ‘troyng the “wicked Turks, he exalted the naitte of Harr (Gop") No” 


all “in could & thd in gino es i bisinctg ‘But all’ of — nis and, 
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“. whet Hindi Rajds ov Muhammedan lords, became like dist in’ his 

presence... The mountai s, hearing of him; were-struck with terror; the 
ms whole world was afirighted, and the people fled from their habitations:' 
« In short, such was his fame, that they were all thrown ime consterna- 
«tion, and began to say, — —Besides thee, O Sat Giri! there i is no disp eller 
“of danger. —Having seized and a eee his sword, no ‘person ould 
= * Fesist his aight, eee hp TD 


Bee same, amy ima per passage, gives.a very iiciacdaril 
account of that spirit of hostility, which . the’ religion! of \Gu'ru’ Govinn: 
breathed against the, Muhammedans ; and of the,manner int which it treated 
those sacred., writings, upon i soe most.of the established usages of 
Hinds are grounded, elon Senresteo dz0nt tant aor balisiloo 


_“ Bx the command of the, eternal, the. great, Giri disseminated, the 
« true knowledge... Full of strength and. courage; -he successfully , esta-., 
~ Dlished the Kha/sa.(or state.), Thys, atonce founding the sec of Sixh,. 
“ he struck the whole world with awe.; .overturni ing _ temples. and. sacred 
“-places, tombs, and mosques,:he levelled them all with. the plain ; reject~ 
« ing the Vedas, the Puréns, the six. Sdstras and,¢he Koran; he abolish-: 
“ed theory of Namaz,( Muhammedan prayer) and-slew.the Sultans; re-. 
“ ducing the, Mirs and\,Pirs: (the lords and priests of the Muhamymedans )» 
“ttorsilence, he overtumed all their sects;;the Moullahs (professors },and- 
_ “ the Kazis, (judges) were. confounded, and found..no, benefit from. their» 
“studies. ‘The Brahmens, the Pandits, and the oIdfighis, {ox,astrologers ):. 
“ had) ‘acquired a. relish for. worldly. things» they worshipped,stones. and. 
“ temples, and forgot the supreme. . Thus these,twa setts, the Muhamme-. 
“ .dan.and. Hindi, » remained involved in -delusion and ignorance, when 
« the third se@of the Khdisa originated in purity,’ When, at the order 
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« of Gu'nu’ Govino, the Sinhs seized-and displayed the scymiter, \then 
«subduing ‘all their enemies, they meditated on the eternal ; ‘and, as soon 
«as the order of the most high was manifested in ‘the world, circumcision 
“ceased, and'the Turks! trembled, when:they ‘saw the ritual‘of Munam- 
“iMep: destroyed: ‘then the \WVakdra (large drum): of victory” sounded 
© throughout: the” world, itd fear and dtead were abolished. ‘Thus - 
« third seét was established, and increased greatly in ‘right. TOLL! 


“KSUOMmit i) ) 


_ THESE extracts, and what I have, before stated, will : aficiently,. shew. 
the character of the religious institutions o! of Gu’ RU Goyinn; ; which, -were. 
admirably calculated to. awaken, through. the means. of f anaticism, @ spirit, 
of courage and independence, among men who I had. been content, for. 
ages, with that degraded condition in society, to which they . were taught 
to believe themselves born. The end which Govind sought, | could not, 
perhaps, haye been attained by the employment ¢ of other, means, Exhor- 
tations respecting their; civil rights. and the wrongs which they sustained, 
would haye been. wasted on minds enslayed by superstition, and | who, could. 
only be persuaded to,assert, themselves men, by an impression that it, Was 
the will of heaven they should do so. His success is a strong elucidation. 
of the general charaéter of the Hindi natives of India. That race, 
though in general mild and peaceable, take the most savage and feroci- 
ous turn, when roused to action by the influence of religious feeling. 








I HAVE mentioned, in the narrative part of this sketch, the attempt of the 
Bairag? Banpa to alter the religious institutions of Gu'ru' Govinp, and 
' {ts failure. The tribe of Acd/zs (immortals) who have now assumed a dic= 
tatorial sway in all the religious ceremonies at Amritsar, and the Nirmala 
and Shahid, who read the sacred writings, may hereafter introduce some 
changes in thdse usages which the Szkhs revere ; but it is probable that 
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the'spirit of equality, which has been hitherto considered as the vital princi» 
pleof'the Khalsa or commonwealth, and which makes all Sikhs so reluce’ 
tant to‘own either a temporal or spiritual leader, will tend greatly to pre- 
serve their institutions from invasion; and it is stated) in a‘tradition which: 
is universally believed-by ‘the Sikhs, and ‘has, indeed, been inserted -in 
their sacred, writings, that Gunu'\GOvinp,;.when he. was; asked. by his: 
followers, who surrounded. his. death-bed, to. whom he. would leave 
his authority, replied, « I have delivered over the Khalsa (common- 
a wealth) to Gob, who néver dies, Ihave been ‘your “guide, ‘and’ will 
still preserve you; read the Granit’h, and attend to its tenets’ and who-’ 
@ ever remains true to ‘the state, him will T aia? From these dying 
words of Gu'ru’ Gévinp, the Sikhs bélieve theiniselves to have been’ 
placed, by their Yast and most revered Prophet,” ‘under the’ peculiar care 
of Gop; and their attachment to this mysterious principle, ‘leads them to 
consider the Khalsa (or commonwealth ) as a theocracy ; and such an’ 
impression i is likely to oppose a very” serious obstacle, if not an insupera~ 
ble bartiet, to'the designs of any of their chiefs, who may hereafter en- 
deavvour tc to eS Gabliah'a an n absolute Power over the whole nation, “I | 
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An account of experiments made at the Observatory near 
Fort St. George, for determining the: length of :the 

_ simple pendulum beating seconds of time'at that place ; 
to which are added comparisons of the said : experi- 
ments, with others made in different parts of the globe, 

orl some remarks on ze ellipticity, of the earth, as 
aig’ iterate these operations: ys = 











t. WHENT was perusing Mr. LE Gent's book, entitled 
© Voyage dans la Mer des. Indes; I noticed a passage, of which the-fol- 
Jowing is the translation “TI cannot disguise that my experiments 
“ do not seem to > sere with those made BY. Mr. botanic, whatever 






) Vol. " page 331. ties ic atesoa aécount of his expuilucaght on nannies of the 
pendulum at Manilla, 


B 4 
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“ be the cause: but I assert with leasure that they agree with the ex-. 


af  pesimenits made at Pello.” 


2. In our days, the votaries of science have been taught to clear their 


egiti not by sas ines but ay fctual roars cee ae two such 


i =z siiihiepiner-apil 


roe was the cause of this iia. eae 


as ah AUN Hsthtshaye: ASE ‘Bit very. poverty wh” Mr. LEGEN= 
{u’s Yopekations| ap ‘Pondicherry AL shall give ailess ‘detailed “acéount 


Me my.e xperiments.thap, horigin | d: not omitting however 


ary tig Seaential, g prove | that they ‘have, been made with, sufficient 
eh | Wye 34 LOCTID OD 
care ; d accuracy, to deserve t le + attention of the Asiatic ‘Society. 


SOF, $i \o BV tS SaK8"s CAS wan “yee 








sie het dasa the to aa icght of ‘the substan ceased 
for the pendulum of experiments) if chose pin preference t@ silk, “a sort of 
string, seemingly of the same substance as that used by Mr. LE GENTIL, 
both at Manilla and Pondicherry. That gentleman describes it as a spe- 
cies of wild plant in tree:( Bananier; Sanvage ). whichrhe cails Balizter. 


ef itt 


It is easily procoen. 4 in frie sscted where it comes 1 from China and the 





os a 
a “) 2m pee oes i rir rh 


Philippine Islands. °°" ~ ~~ ~~ os 


5. Tue string which Tused was about ‘xéeths of an inch in diameter, 
fine ett of 4 feet ea of i same ia iat Are ARP, os Aroy 
















lum sipserinadtedaelanes mee RT) 
_, By Manilla and Pondicherry 98. 944800. 

aavevedl “By Madkas ditt Pondicherry 38.945590, 

‘See the table at theend. 

1) Volo Ty page 460, | it to | or esvT? 


"rh"? a3 ; Pa | ‘ 


* 


“ 


=] 


a) 
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weight... 1 suspended;. for some time, a four:iound weight, to about six 
feet length, of this string, and on removing it, I fastened, in its stead, a 
ball.of cast lead, of -1. g4!inch diameter, weighing 7. 984 0z. troy 
weight, with which the experiments were:made. The insertion was con- 
trived, by boring.a very:.small hole, of a sufficient depth, towards the cen- 


tre of the ball, into which tt was introduced, and secured by a small Fay: 


Ma fds 


ok al hi 


ani iron ale aes at one: hay in ihe Mi of a common nail, aad vat 
the other in that of an oblong... square;:so. that, when. fixed, it projected 


about two inches from = wall, and was eee immov vable. 


for! tre wot > 1 Hal-ea: 
‘be eh Just large aeak to admit fe thread, so ‘that the axis of 
shells 


‘motion of the penduluin should | be exactly at the lower surface of the 


WO. 
iron head. ne 
vinecaly te bonstiede ip bsasringisl ery 3i~b: 


1-8. Tits, apparatas.was: fixed, against: the: northern wall of thd Observa- 
tory, and close by therclogk,,which keeps. mean time; an excellent. piece, 


made by Haswati, who brought-it)out to Jndia, and placed it himself 
where it now sands, 

+} econiel’ jhe: a 

9. Sevenat concentric direlen, of of a radius nearly equal to. the pendulum 


of experiments, were drawn against the wall, from the iron head as a 
‘centre. These were divided into . quarter inches, j in order to determine the 


e q i 
2 7 ol , 
j [ 4 f 


ares of vibration, — 





i Weighed bs Mr. Reaseee, in the assay scales i apipirl mint. 
“On was first weighed with the string in bulk; thea the string: was weighed separalely:: 





= 
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10. Tne next object (and this one of the greatest importance) was to 
contrive a very accurate scale, as little liable to alterations as possible. 
This was measured from a standard scale belonging to Major LaMston, 
graduated in the temperature of 61°, transferred by himself ona brass. 


‘ruler, originally also a standard scale, but since disfigured: 


11. Havine fixeda plate of glass, withnails and bees-wax, against the 


_ wall, and secured the whole by pasting paper over the edges, I then drew, 


with great care, on a slip of paper (fixed.on the field of the glass)\a six: 
inches diagonal scale, directed'downwards. ‘Then, taking the length of the: 


_ Standard scale with beam compasses, I applied’ one of the points to. the: 
‘three inch line, letting the other-hang downwards. | 


12. Unper this, I fixed another ata of glass, by the same_ process; 


_and where the inferior leg of the compass fell, I drew. an horizontal line; 


which being made equal'to. the upper dimensions, terminated the scale. 


‘Ttrequires no further detail, to acquaint. the reader, how, by means of other 


plates of class, all unconnected, it was lengthened or shortened at pleasure ; 


-T shall only add, that om repeated trials, during more than one month, it did 
not-yary in. any ‘perceptible degree; and: With it I Ou 
“parts of ananch, and estimate still nearer: 





d measure to 4; 


te. aS ca and after every experiment, I measured’ tlie pendulum, 


in the following manner, noticing each time the thermometer. I applied 
Tirmly the sliding leg of the compasses, to the lower surface of the iron 


‘head; and then caused the ball to swing gently over the inferior or ad- 


justing leg, so as just to touch it. The least friction was easily discern- 
ible, by the hand holding the beam; and I carefully examined, -with a 
magnifying lens, whether the upper leg was close in contact with the iron 
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head at the insertion of the’string, and if the lower one touched the. ball 
atone point only. The greatest care mean’while’ was taken, toexclude 
the external air, as well as during the experiments. . 


14.  Witn a view to a fair comparison with Mr. LE GenTI1’s exper- 


iments (who used a thread nearly of the ultimate length of the composed 
pendulum for the latitude where he observed); I tried, by way of approxi- 
mation, the Pwned ms ee which however’! shall only give the 







Length of sim.- 




















ot] li:wraarettdiea ' | Length aievati | | 
: | o apo posed Pendu- ple Pendulum Mean. 
=ft Pendul. iat dal p aes sepords 4 , 
a cub bebalbemeal Tosco) afeat cimehbion: di-feets inch. | 
6610 1: 48: 22,8069 3—2,444 3—3,02420 ° i ante 
3010 0:46: 1,9069 27,3615 s—3,00243 | § 77 Sion 


| THE manner in which I deduced the mean length of the simple pendu- 
lum, as ‘given i in the 4th and 5th column, shall be particularised hereafter = 
for the present, having assumed this as a given quantity, and reversin é the 
process, I determined, that a composed pendulum, constructed as mine was, 
in order to beat seconds of time in this latitude, oughit't to be 39.674 inches 
nearly. | 


Da ti iar: of Gr . im 4 if 
- 25.. My method for counting the vibrations was as follows. | 


16. Havine placed myself opposite to the pendulum, I counted nine 
vibrations with a low voice, and the tenth aloud ; when an.assistant, station- 
ed opposite the clock, took instantly the time. A second. assistant regis- 
tered the number of periods, and the whole of the time elapsed -was2 
further check, in counting the number of vibrations. 

C4 


a ESE EE aE —- = 
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.a7.° (Ow the ninth of December, at moon, I verified my divisions, and. 
found thatthe scale had ‘sustained no alterations; I let off the pendulum: 
describing arcs of g inches and 4, and after accounting’ for the rate of the 
clock, the mean time.elapsed was 16 minutes, s9 seconds +52}, parts. 


There were exactly 1000 oscillations of the pendulum of experiment. 


28. Ar the beginning I had measured the pendulum -_..39,694 
| At ending it W8S = wen wan nee tar ceetensnsneee ends 705 
Hiran si pt pencylany irae snenenm >: «~29«~50, 6995 


19. Irdescribed, at the beginnihg, ares of 34 inches, and at ending 132 
hence, it described, ona mean, arcs of 23 inches, which were equal, to 
those described by the clock pendulum. The thermometer was, at begin~ 
ning and ending, 81°. the external air was carefully « excluded during the 
experiment. , f | | | 


——————<x<«—_ 


_, 29. For the reasons given in par. 94, I. shall dispense with’ detailing 
the particulars of the other, ‘experiments, and merely state here, at one 
Yiew,, the different mean lengths of the pendulum, as it was measured 
before and after the observations. 


moo & Tan 











21. .By the annexed table, it 





Lengths 





| 33 | 3 ie of Pendulum of 
that the medium length of the pendulum, at |S b= | = | experiments. 
these different measurements, was $ feet $,698t|. 9 |st greene 
ches; and as an equal number of vibrations, 13 | 79 | 33,7017 
both of the clock pendulum, and that of expe- : %s $3,007 
riment, were always taken in ever thousands,| 26 |78 a oserr | 
i shall proceed “now to shew how the time was aa ) S aches 





Tegulated, im’ ordér to ascertain what was the | Mean [78.9 | 33,0981 


‘duration of one vibration of the latter. 





(8) See article 23, 
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Rate of the Clock, .. 


2, Tae transit of the sun was generally” Jobderved by the Bramin 
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assistant Senrvassa~Cuatry, either during,or..about the. time of the 


experiments; and the mean time was deduced therefrom, as is usual in 
all observatories. The following table will. shew the rate of the clock, 
which was used, for twenty days. 


Clock 


| Rate 





23. or this Statement, : | Days of "Clock | Rate 
of t ae Month. |). fast. | gaining. | Jast. _| gaining. 
the mean ae 14 | 7421.6 2.9 7-56.3 2.8 
af ‘¥5 | 7-24.2 2.55 | 7-59.7 4 
appears to be 2’.91 per di | se cer ah cae: | 27 20 
| 2 | 17 |; 7=31.0 3.54 - 85.7 i 
em, gaining. So that, in 18| 7-34.0 3.0 §-8.6 it 
a wen settee by of 19 | o7-87reop) B44 ) 810.1 | - 
one second of time, its gain Py a0 reek 3.4 | 8-12.3 23 
" Thi 21) 743.4; 26 2) 8-14. 2 26 
as a .cooo0ss6 This 22| 7-46.9 | 3.5 8-17.0 | 2.1 
be sie 23 7-50.9 4.0 8—20.6 5.6 
quanitity-has "been-used; in} 24! 7-655) 26 S28 te 








US Oe Sei 
reducing the time per clock to the true Mean time diets and, by apply- 
ing this correction, and. dividing the true:tiine elapsed by the number of 
oscillations of the clock pendulum, we have, on a mean of 10 sets, 
o.9999663 of time, for one oscillation of the same. 





¢4. In order to resolve the present problem, we have three different 
quantities to compute astj’ the diameter Of the’ Ball: 2d, to deduce from 
‘thence the length of the’ simple pendulum, which will be isochronal to it. 
sd To deduce from the above, the i a of a simple ‘peri which 
will strike seconds in latitude 13° 4 -19"- 


25. ./For these various operations» we require the opin data. 


1. The weight of the-Ball) oo obsa. Jeet cee cebeucunens wesi43. 282 
2. The weight of the string, .......... ye a PY PEE o=2.0061 


3. The specific gravity of cast lead,...0eeseceenee-ens---- SHAD 


—SEE—EE)EEEE —=EESLET—— ~~ 


SSE ee 


= aS 
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4. The weight of a cubic inch of water,...........-..---- "=0.5785 

5. The area of a circle whose diameter is 1,.-..........-« ~~ @=0.7854 

6. The length of 4he composed pendulam‘of experiments...) G=39.0981 5 
| ee 


26. Ir d, represents the diameter of the ball in inches, then, 
; ! rinewt 10° 
d= fx Ww 


to oa = 
Hence by eh Pr the formula 65 the die: ve dit, we have 


27. Te find the distance from’ the axis of motion (from what. pre- 


cedes) to'the centre of oscillation. 


‘ah 


_ As a thread may be considered as ‘acglinde; whose thickness ban 
cally speaking,) is‘infinitely small, Mr. Fucers® gives us the follow- 
ing- vagy formula, where L: peer the simple pendulum isochronal 


to: J, « 5 


W. er 
ri 5 


Nip W.i+r | 


28, Previous to expounding the formula, we are to correct the length 


4; for the difference of temperature when the standard and mural scale 
“were constructed, ; 


= 


29. IT was found, by General Roy’s experiments, that standard scale 
brass will expand, for one degree of FARANHEIT, by 0.0001237. . Now 
the say standard scale, sent from Exglend to decal TAMETON; was 





@)Reshixeem: Videos li tai 
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graduated (as has been stated higher up) atthe temperatureof 61° ; 
whereas the mural seale was constructed =at that of°88°* and’ for this 


; difference of 21°, we have on one foot oO. 00259775 and for the length Z 
(= 36.6981) we have to add o. 00779 &e. 








- 50. To proceed we had the length of the pendulum on a mean 
sets Se Se i ede ege ets Fe en ee ee neaaeasate cece tens 39.6951 
_ Correction for a Vere paris saan nannenbseln set msc + 0.00779 
* Corrected ‘length of 2. kanes esanmoter-Rones rr ot aca . 59.7058 
Diameter of the ball; d........ sce RL ee EL AES i. 35692 } 
“ “Ky tii in revir Comecin rising eceesedessneqetnceneenaaaasease sn 59.02742 
J Hence expounding the formula, we have | ae 
S12 oad ie 983.4001’ ia 
20 Mi nano Bit sod Veet) 8 Sakae 
w. ere == 5701540.0 a 
rH eit — a 0.1841 
5 i 
* Sum 5702523 5952 zg. = BN gan d a 
W BIER ES SeSseretrei! Vu |: 1 
wl = sy a (98.4009, 
2 ; th “'* | ai) = ‘? 
W. lr = 146090.6067. 
ing Sum TGTRRUEE lox. =: 5, 1047385975 
SS AOE han vg) aa igevo2dee5 NON, 1.5919976773 
which leg L is that at the simple’ pendulum isochronal to /. 
fo dos) L Trio. sDidw enciprobieids out otni ° 
To dédutce, from the length L, thatiof a abel pendulum, striking 
Big onkal blow sift lo” nites euyoltiay mish ised 
™ Ir is known to mathematicians, that if'two pendulums vibrate in similar 
Wares, the, times, of, vibration are,in. subduplicate, 1 ratio of their. lengths. 
y “Hence; if “T 22 r";:¢ =the time of one. vibration,of any pendulum ; ; and 
= the length of the simple pendulum” striking seconds, we have 
D 4 


=e’ -z 


ae sl = 
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i 


cise sng = » Le ==) 50.02962, log. 41,5919976773, 
LL. = log. 0.7956058986 





f, 


Tt ove bea deatii 7956785086 | 
rina n no miblsbisd ois ts bbe raliatiy Berl oye oasory 


pi ial Macias == 5g seb0.08087S NN. T.91387017S -*—~ 


‘HEBER E ts, & = = = a fF 


ee ee ee ee 


— 2lUcktlCU lr eh eh eS SS SB ane 2 a 2: 2 


a ee ee ee 


“Ir P be-the Heigl ‘of the pendulum rei seconds in any latitude, 
T the time of one vibration (2" ) c the circumference of acircle eat 


radius is 1, g the gravity, or space a an heavy body will fall through in one 


second of time, then ns “9 
Mero ees st eve? 
. ie OE ; a 
an ar 


which being expounnieal by means of the preceding data, will give 


g = 192, 58603 = = 16, 04891. 


od Ir » Ue 


a 7 a 

The present ; Experiments ompa: a 5ak sien hide at the Equator and 
i? Jaret cother ‘parts: ‘of the . world, ioc) 2 ) | 

$3. Berror® entering into the considerations which form the subject of 

» this article, I shall exhibit) in the. followiig table, the results of several 

experiments, made in various parts of the world, divested from any 

_ hypothesis om the fig we of theearth: 9... 




















~"() The reduiction from the French to the’ Eiitis® meastire ‘was’ niade from 'Cavart0's 
§ comparative scale, (Elements of “natural ‘philowaphy; vol.—4. page: 410,) ‘which gives’ the 
~ French foot == 1,06575 English; ox the Brench line = 0.08881 &c. of an English inch, 
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AUTHORS. 


. ty Tne Inches. 3 S anger lnches. 
se ee eo oe Te = { i: if 38. 0048867 








| Equa’ Bouguer:, , Le 
* Porto Bello, ..-..+ seeel OFB3: 0: 33: 3C 9.002878 | 0.008011 |Bougner. — 
Pondi Vis ok: TH: Ll | 0.0088631 |Le Gentil. 





| oO.014764 


















| i: 2: 3:3 . ! Present Expts, 
aa See ae wees | 14°38: 29:24 /39.0469620 |-0.0r7347 )\Le Gentil. : 
_ are i 1272012) 0.0835812 |Varin,and des Hayes. 
~p.0007988. |Graham ) 
‘ello wee eee he 0.053370. Manpertuis., 
crays ‘Tand isi ‘o.eTrscet Thy bis ° 
oan! ot 
I sHaLL now consider what the computed length of the pendulum a at 
“the equator will prove, by combining any two of the lengths given rere 
from experiment in different’ Tatitudes 5°: and then Conia: ‘tee = 
“with Mr. Bousven’s actdal determit tion. 
i al Fg. Sete 40) Of 
84. Proceeding on the hypothesis that the length of sine Pp dual 
fig ts: eth sto ot , ai HOT S,Ont 
“decreases in the ratio of the square. of th e sines of the’ latitudes if d be 
‘the length of the ‘simple pendulym at, the equator} 1, that at th ‘the pole 3 
Wy? the length i in the latitude whose sine is ai 'L that in the latitude whose 
ms sine is S, then we have ‘the following formula, for the length of t ‘the simple 
ni rer C ‘ef ¥Oe Ie9! of I Jo Th) Os “ies! 


pendulum at the pole, and at the ¢ > equator. ate - 

‘l} ez 4 in Poy" itl Thi (lj i 

Sei 2 “ At the EB uator F oays 

~ soul t= hit Tih. ae il a [ lM mols Biiliwel I 


Ee tein Av the Pole | 


“, 








(rit T ot #0 mahal ies ae qT ‘eae Ge af SVS ono 2 he 
“Tet the length of the perdu eR gree ah gO. ted = 
That at Madras . 4-00 057-pieeshes sees asenet a 530 ced Snares 1 
The sine of the latitude of Fowdon -..---.-- 61/80 40°) 9. 113 = 
The sine of the latitude of Madras. -bu>--sa+ (130 4 12), 9.3545790- = 8 
“a we nave Ss? 7 23.9100000 oe ae 
. bo . Capi, aligngoligrs lp of sh eco 
2. 58+] > Lesapponner: vod) oid a 
S* — 0.6196644 “Divided by 
TmugoT VR wel Lr SOS « ob @agcemrni. gtult pavcouTan..vs 
apr’ j “sf Be most = 0,5615245 -. wesenannee mg nan : raxi| $2 woh 





Pendulum at the equator J = 39. 01693 


= 
;,. a 
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leds a er a ras gay | ste 
| _Tae vasiath i, -at the equator, peng thus found, we have, for the length 
at the Pore Ter rig ) | 
Saat tude’ “Sty 93,9048 ie “De prem | 
(CL —)=_ OATS job = 99,01693 





ip cored Sith tog Hous t27S 0. (9.11107 
and 24: O1k35 + 0,6126644 = / 99-198218 = a L the ape G of the pend 
at the pole. rc 


te obtuse | ' ies ote. Seis 4ebiino wel 
SNP ts: THE tables 4 at the end will shew the results of the various corghi- 


or 


Nations of experiments, under eight different parallels. of latitude ; 3; among 
which, however, I haye omitted _ computing: for tl the length at the pole. by 


ok Nh nea combined ; being too near each other, and too 
emote from the pole, to obtain results at all satisfactory. I did not, how- 
ever, » tink it pyre, os Le) Connbirias the results of the four lower — 
latitudes, for obtaining the length at. r the e equator 5 for the reason assigned 


lower down, and also, because Manilla and Porto Bello are ‘sufficiently 
néar to that eae not to fear any material error in the result. “This will 


= mei 


appear from the near coincidence of the lengths thus ‘computed with that 
OIL} “rH : 
resulting from Mr. Boucuer’s experiment at fhe equator. 


HiOST odftth Ot) 

36. A circumstance occurs in these. datleas which seems to claim our 
attention; Ignean the increase at the. equator, and. decrease.,at.the pole, as 
the places re referred. to.(combined “with high, northern ‘Tatitudes) I become 
_ more distant frém “the £ equintor 5: and. on’ the’ contrary, the decrease of the 
lengths at the equator; as. the places ‘referred to are higher than those 


with which they are Con bined. >” a—) "A 


ee bohivid $3 z 
$7. Atruoucu these increments do not seem to follow any regular 
eles ad) 


law, yet they evident 









2 2 oo 2 & @ 


idicate a h Geviation, not to be ascribed to chance 


= 
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‘or miscomputation, but rather to a latent discordance’ between the hypo- 
thesis (the increase as the square of the sines of the latitudes) and the 
true curve of the meridional circless:: Ahd* such a discordance probably 
does exist, since that hypothesis is grounded onthe supposed homogeneity 
of the earth. 


38. However, the great number of combinations, which I have used, 
with latitudes both higher and lower tham Madras, correct in a great mea~ 
sure this defect; for it ‘appears,. that the results: which fall most in defect 
in one case, exceed also most in ‘the other; as in the instance where 
Manilla is the place referred ‘to, where the rreatest deviation is observ- 
able; for it will be found, that the mean result of the whole set for the 


| 


equator coincides exactly with Mr. Boucuer’s actual determination. 


So. Hence I attribute Mr. GENTIL’s observation, “that his experi- 
“ ments at Mani//a do not tally with those by Mr. Boucver,” to his not 
having combined them with a sufficient number of other results, in different 


os 


5c and lower ieuaes. 


40. By ane the mean of the respective combinations, we have the 


following lengths, at the ae and equator. 










| Nanes of Places: At the iaears wt the Pole. Ellipticity. | 








Porto Bello, ... 38.98667 39.21517 Fea | 
Pondicherry, .. 38.98012 —S9-21346 | Thess 
Madras, ....../. S8.98711 39.20722 siaca 
Manilla,....... 38.99507 _ 39.20013 ror 
load ‘38.08734 39.20809 =| sir 





41. Tue mean result of these operations, ‘is well as those made at 
Madras, separately, give only a difference of ree of an inch from what 
Mr. Boucuer has made it to be, at the equator, by aétual experi ments. 
Let us now consider, what ratio between the earth’s diameters ought to re- 

E4 
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sult, from the forces at the pole and equator, as derived from the present 
investigation. 


42, Tue decrease of the pendulum, ‘estate to what precedes, is o, 


29175 of an inch, which will give the forces. at the equator and the — as 
176 to 177.0) the 2 ; 


43. Bur if our globe were homogeneous, it-has been determined; that - 
the equatorial diameter ought to be to the polar axis, as-¢go0 to $91 
Hence, the above results give an heterogeneous spheroid; the difference 
of Whose axes. will be the less, as the difference between. the. —s and 





ae 


the equatorial force, will prove greater, than sis... 


» 44. In order to.apply this reasoning to the ogceia case, Mr, CLAIRAUT 


has given us the following formulac) == - 0". ) eu! | 
Let F represent the polar force, = =» seme pe ntentons: (177) 
— eat | oe 
“S the equatorial force, Sp splat SS a ea ie, 


a EF the ellipticity ofthe homogeneous spheroidy....- sta — 
af + @ the true, ellipticity of the earth's figure; then, 
7=2E—F—S 
a: (= | 
and by expounding this expression, we have x = ay which proves some- 
What too littlé ; the ratio of the earth’ s diameters by Colonel MupceE and 


y Prt # 


Major LAMsTon’s operees being + =e 


45. I SHALL-now consider the results of my own operations separately, 
where the length at the equator was 383987 11, and. at t the pole 39.20722. 


a i. i ee 


46. Tue effects of gravity, in one second of time, atthe pole, will 
then be 16. 12332 feet ; and at the equator (!) 16,03280 ; 3, which quantities 
are In the ratio of 179 to 178; whence is derived z2.= — for the ellip- 


ticity ; = which result comes much nearer to the above quoted authorities, 





‘ See Pats AGo MM Ste Cudincaue Fictivedela Leve, (18) See'the foraula, article 92; 
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and J believe as near as any sich! operations, (without the assistance of 


chance) are likely to approximate; forafter all, we have pevcreded or a 
supposition that the. meridians are. ellipses, and if they. are not, itis a 
matter of doubt (though by no means an impossibility ) whether the dif- 
ferences of the diameters be, or be not proportional to the citpnence 
between the aed and es Joncess. | 


| 
tit ss 


"2s # 


‘ations like a present will Ape li be irewved fo seidantage; ; 
for although these-trials may not~be-conelusive,-as, to any byppthesis 


t= 8 5 2 


respecting the shape’ of the earth, (whan applied as has béen done 


Hither yi sia Saad ie be considered as-80- all dots, een to 


rest, invéstig 





=) & © a 


were pada lich may if iadoly load PE = it équation : : 
and with regard to less ‘speculative objects, i may be| of some utility in 
several branches of F pacha! stience, such as gunnery, horologery and 

1¢ length’of the fase ag cog laa at the 





48. I sHALL conte by Ee that | what sical confirms 
Mr. Bou GUER 's determination at the equator ;. and ‘that Mr. Le Gentin 
was mistaken, when he thought that his. operations. agreed, better with those 
made at Pello than, at the equator: I think ‘them, however, equally 
accurate, and, on the. whole, I am of opinion, that we. may. with confidence 
take therpendulum for” Pondicherry at $a: o1 159° inches, and. ae Madras 
$9.026273 inches, as deduced from. the RE ony | 


Hi. C. oe reap.) is 4. a 


_—_— ae = = = 


" 
: 
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$y Sane djetel Silt ey et PABLE ES Hig ee, oe0" a! 


oe Ae X ' 
© Showing the reapective Fengths of the simple pendulum at the equator and the pole, deduced ~ 
au Jrom experiments, made at the equator, Porto-Bello, Pondicherry, Madras, and 
“OR Maite’ “combined with thore made at Paris, London, Pello, and Kruiz 
Island (Spitzberg.) > 










































ie Names | Places ; Oris hs | engfn! | :. 1! | Length ' 
of Places. referred fo. Latttedes, | at Equator. at Pole. 
Equator by actual experiments, oo tree ot 38.994887 feet 
Paris, ...... - Porto-Bello. 48° 50° 157 S$8.99548 39.29786 
we» =» pondon,....| #33 30° | 51 30 40 38.99699 39,21088 
COP Bley, oo 1-66 4816 | sso0550) | s0. 21549 
| Spitz Berg... ' |, 79, 50 00 38.997 10 39.20653 
ape Paris, Tree i arte ~ i 4 
London, .,.. . 
: { Pello,’ 30. 
Spitz Borg... | | 89.00280_ 39. 20636 
li aa " Madras” [ ($9.01625 39.21218 
London, ...-) Ua 12 | 39.01694 | 39.198¢2 
Peilo, 2... 4 ASE ae Tipe 39.0r608 | “39.21167 
Spitz Berg... | | - 39.01655 39,2068 
Paris, ‘ores @ M Ln S9.038344 39.90 540 


“3 
be 
& 
i 


iilla. 
oe ahs “ag 33° Pag: m ). 39.033381 39,2087 1 
| | (ae x: r~* "7 - 39.03245 39.18755 
Spitz Berg, . __39,03268 . |. 39,19885,_ |. 


Sadia a0 (haiaillaalaeesdiaciaia ray =| 38.90486 










~ -g9.91817 - 







a. « yoy gtes tate a, pier am . | , 38.00191 80.21346 
“? a taht h ; 1 a - ~ +n ey a r by’ Madras, i a rer) | ’ S0.01645 30. 20722 
v f 4 | Le | (it oo | ww ., | Pr re h ‘ F by mtmatigrr} ee as $9.03309 39, 20013 








Mean of the whole. 30.20809 | 
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: snake successfully treated. 
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Case of the bite of a poison 


: 5 Paris Bel 
F Libdige & eae (6h 





‘To Jou FLEMING, Es. | ware eee 
oe ee an President of the Medjeat Board, Forr Wares. 
8 Re 
Tue disease in the human body, consequent. to: the bite of the serpent, 
from being so very rapid in its progress, has seldom afforded, to medical men, 
an opportunity of observing, and necuratel iy ‘ascertaining, its symptoms, in tts 


more carly stage; and, for that reason, -« complete medical description: of i 
has been, as yet, a desideratum in physitk.. 0 9) )...| ° 


i rT 5 
a : ‘ : 
= 5 ‘ . ri i ¥ é it : : 
7 ad A i J L al, ’ ee | i ® i iz "] t a % sl 


Ir has been lately my tot to have the opportunity, in ‘my own person, of 
ascertaining, from .my. immediate feelings, the several.symptoms af this dis- 
arder, in its different stages, from the moment of gd a 90 the € poison . into the 
habit, until (when it had nearly overcome the powers of life ) it was happily 
counteracted by the use of medicine; “and my mind” having been perfectly 
collected, (though se deeply interested tn thé vesult,)? while Tinade my obseroa- 
tions, they may be relied-on.as correct, And every communication, that may 
tend to clucidate a subject so little understood, and of 50. much inmporlance to 

F 4 
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mankind, being deserving, more or less, of attention, L do myself the pleasure 
of transmitting fo you. the history of m. y case, with m y remarks upon it, 





I dint, Sir, 
Your very obedient 
And _H Humble servant, 


— — 


July 22d, 1809. JOHN MACRAE; 
ee Civil Surgeon;. Chittagong, 
JBSth5 oe W\2n55 








On the might of the xzeth-of ay, on abate into. the southern 
verandah of my house; observed smalt snake; of a dark colour, run-. 
ning along the terface; "and whiclt, jafter several’ unsuccessful attempts, 
I: at lengthy hit and killed, witli a small cane | had in my-hand. Imme- 
diately thereafter; as 1 walked, I felt-a slight uneasiness. below the. inner. 





ankleof my right leg, asf I had taker, off a bit of, the skin, and this,. 


I eee eae Thad done, with the heel of the other foot, in my eagerness 
to’ Kill’ the snake}. and therefore; after gently rubbing the part with my 
- hand; I thought no more-of it; but, inva few minutes, return 
| -iieebiadonatn were ee wnawel. Sab ph. seaseib, 


elite 3015 ic hh 3 1G aL a a vob envil glee -ie Ay a 


ait n Wea und rs (at my. ankle, amt ‘could: perceive a. eats 








i 


ot spalee nara (pain Licould ‘not, well :call-it,). but 





there was not the least appearance of blood; nor'was there any of the skit 
‘wubbed'-off..... At thisitimeLnfelt;agreat glow:overmy body, with :a-strong. 
"palpitation of ‘the heart} but-as the hight was warm).and talm, I ascribed 
it to. that cause and the exertion I had made eres the snake ; and, 





ss'saind I ‘felt, esd weryetngiler sensation; as-if @ 
was circulating in’ my veins, to tlie very extremities of my 








red inte the 


i 
f 
a 
| 


 SUCCESSIULLY TEEATED: | 3)1 
* fingers: | This'syroptom, and! the strong palpitation of the heart, whic 
had’ become'extremely disagreeabley were such: asD had:mever ‘experi 
mneed before pand being of so-wery extraordinary amature; [- began to con- 
sider what'could'be the cause of them: 'I-éxamined the 'state of my pulse, 
and found it’te be full‘and: strong; ‘but indicating” no-disposition to fever. 
E then bevran to think if it was” péssible- that: 'the‘snake \could have ‘bitten 
me, without my being sensible of it atthe moment, and that the symptoms 
Tfelt could be the effect of such ian accident. The uiteasiness at my ankle 
still continued as before; without. appearing to increase, and I recol- 
lected, that while endeavouring to kill the snake, it/had once made a dart 
towards me, and got between my feet, but as I did not perceive it to touch 
me, I was unwilling to. ascribe to-so alarming a cause, the ungsual sensa- 
tions I felt; yet I could not otherwise account for them. While. this 
reasoning: passed rapidly in my mind, I. was seized witha violent fit of 
vomiting, whichat once solved all-my doubts; as to the nature of my case; 
for haying. observed-sickness at stomach: invariably to follow the bite of a 
snake, in allsuch. patients. as I/had hadthe opportunity of seeing Jabour=- 
ing under the effects of the poison, I was no longer at a loss to determine: 
the cause of my disorder, and Laccordingly got out of. bed. immediately, , 
to apply some remedy. _ 






‘Tue first thing I'did “was ‘to: drink -asstronemixture of brandy and | 
water, with the view of relieving the ‘sickness at stomach; which greatly’ 
‘oppressed me. At the-same time, 1'walked! briskly backwards: and: for-- 

| ‘wards in my room, in order to keep off the stupor; fo which I’knew there: 

‘was so strong a tendency in this disorder. “But a'second fit of vomiting; . 
more violent that the first, speedily came on; which entirely cleared the: 
‘stomach of its contents, and left-me in'so very languid and exhausted @' 
state, that, unable any longer to walk, I was obliged to throw: myself upon: 





A 


Sl2 BITE OF A POISONOUS SNAKE 
a couch, and there to remains The palpitation. of the heart had now - 
subsided; and was succeeded by a most distressing oppression in breathing, 
that compelled me to make frequent deep inspirations. The heat of my 
body had also abated; and was followed by a deadly coldness of the skin, 
and profuse perspiration, with a slow, weak pulse; yet still I was sensible, 
in some degree, of the extraordinary feel, as.if a warm fluid was circula- 
cheba veins, though I was:becé 





ning less so every moment. 


MAVING a small medicine chest, fortunately, in the room where I lay, 
I directed a tea-spoonful to be given me of’ the Spiritus Ammonia com- 
positus, ' in a Madeira class full of ‘water? “This I took, in preference to 
the plain volatile alkali, from ‘the idea, that the aromatick oil would 
render it more’ grateful to ‘the stomach,’ which ‘was still much oppres- 
sed wi th’ ‘sickhess. Finding” that’ ‘the ‘first dose agreed .with me; in 
about five ‘minutes, ‘i imagine, ) T téok''a second, ‘and so on, a third, 
fourth, fifth: ‘and sixth; When the medidine ‘began to have a favourable 
éffect. “The ‘first ‘Benefit'l was sensible of deriving from it, was a relief 
from’ the’ ‘sickness’ atthe’ stomach: my breathing next beeame easier, 
my skin ‘then began to ‘recover its‘ natiiral Warmth, and the perspira- 
tion, with! which I’ had been’ Gn a manner arenched, dried’ up by de- 
grees. I still went on with the medicine, but at lengér intervals, for 
every now and, then, I had a slight return of the oppression in breathing, 
which was immediately relieved -on taking the alkali. I had thus gone 
on, until | had taken thirteen spoonfuls, or a wine glassful of the medicine, 
before I considered myself as out of danger ; and, in proportion as I recov- 


ered, Lbecame more and more sensible of the nauseous taste of the alkali, 
) Which, latterly seemed to burn my throat, as I swallowed it, though I could 
‘Scarcely perceive;the taste of the first dose I took, so totally gone was the 


nervous sensibility of my palate. 


oa 


a 
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coy theccotir'se oP threw hors fisinamy receiving the bite, f was out of 
dareger, but five hours had elapsed before’l had entirely got the better of 
 théeffectsof iti) While‘lying on my: couch, during the first! three. hours, 
Ihad my watch onthe table before me, most anxiously looking forward to 
the passing time ; for I thought if the poison’ did not overpower ine Within 
that period ,. that [ would have every chance of recovery, from the ‘cotttins 


‘wed use of the medicine!I was very uneasy, lest’ I should lose my 


recollection, before I: had taken’ the medicine in ‘sufficient quantity te 
counteract the poisorty as thdse afolind me, in that case, from not knowing 
my disorder) would ros probably discotitiniie giving it to me; yet, 
from an extreme unwillingness to distress my family, by a disclosure ‘of 
the nature of my illness, which, happily had, been considered, hitherto, a 

mere bilious attack, I never . hinted to any one the true. cause of it; mor 
would I send for any of my, friends i in the place to attend, me,. as-that 
would be indicating an. apprehension of danger, which might prove equally 
alarming, For this reason, therefore, as well as from, the certainty, with 
which. _Lowas « enabled to judge, by, my-immediate. feelings, « of the effect of 
the. alkali, L took i it in, much. larger, ; and...more. frequent . doses, than I 
would have ventured to have prescribed for any other person.in a; similar 





situation; and to this circumstance, of taking it in 80 unusually large 





4 quantity, ih $6 stiort al Space ‘of timid, Thive, under prbvicic, to’as- 
bribe thy recovery for after the seco fit'Of Voriing, “twas sinking 5 





fist: that nothing, “but 99 powerful a stimulus, could’ have saved me. 


THE poison must have been of the most \ virulent nature ; otherwise se 
very minute portion, that could have bees introduced into my! habit, would 


heme he 
3 OFzr vw , Yo wd Sil o 


not have produced 30 immediate and violent an effect; for on examining 





‘the | part, where I received the injury, on the following. morning, no h-' 


“Ce 
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pearance whatever, of a wound, was visible; but on touching the.spot with 
the finger, and passing, it gently: along,.a small rising, like-afpimple;~was _ 
erceptible,' around. which; on a close and minute) inspection ;; aoslight-dis- 
toration, of a. livid appearance; was discernible. ‘One fang: only }.and 
hieiemetin point-of that, could haye: svoinded. aie } for, the snake being 
2all,and! theskin below -my ankle in)astate.of great-tension,, as [stood 
the animal was unable to lay holdjof meg but in tlie-attempt to do'sd,-it 
struck against myjlag with thepoint of this'fang, dnd that do, slightly, as 
to, draw)no blood; and therefore I did not-feel. it at. the «moment; mor, was 
J aware of it afterwards, when I. lackest at my ankle,; while undressing to 
E° to bed... fy tsi yn ezorteib of eeonvnillivnws omeze ne mot! 


* HAD dine quantity wt mr vali way wl tHere’ cai ‘beh ho 
doubt; Dyht Mat iewould 1 have proved fatal “pafore t gould’ have had any 
suspition OF danger, ot have: ‘applied‘a ren aye hive Hot akdéttained thé 
species of thie Snake, having thrown it away, Wwithode Eainination, immedi 
ata Tkilléd it; bia bearer, who Was with m@°and saw it, eallsit Chhop- 
er eon “atid says, it i petlitiar t8 Choppers BF ld buildings.” “THe duter 
rindah of ny House 5s everett “giedss) tHdin' which it mbst Tikely 
ease to the’ (eeeadetoilio ye tol bodivseorq syatl of bowtnev svel hlvow 





















Teyaune Of “i ti amidet to sonetemuotio aisis of bar ; moun wire 
J eonzyipep, or several dasa, she accident, in a.state of the great 
est Jacsitude., but felt no other, unpleas ntaymptom, ang. shis,,oralvally 
wore of uJ severed my aml, wghout thea of ayy el 
cine. . 
id sniw - + $pale 49 ; 
Foi ih frie pei al he 
ost yt i Sui. b sss Lube sprint aed eats tl oa excite oirios ich Tey Far 
i | > arr cmt G syrtl lor 
= i ke rt seh and & pro: aoe great heat over whole bod y; and, 
“gs £3 apis Oi, aol vag gk Stuilarity of cause bvisa2 29) I azsil Hey be af 
ha ir 
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stimuli is to. excite,,it follows, that the poison of the Semper is a stimulus, 
and of the most i ee: that destroys life, by. im 


Tit i rat! 


ial! 


"Tae nected , ‘detility, W hich. $0 immediately Aan IZ. ‘the 
sickness at-stomach, profuse cold sweat, and low pulse, are Are con- 
sequent.to the application m excuss-of-other.stimali ,and,,according; to, the 
greater. or less degree.of this; extessy Sis the state of, debility, that,ensues, 
and death) follows, soonex-er-later, Gromit: {There are,instances recorded, 

_ where, the poison.of, the serpent pi ickly. fatal, as,in a,manner to 
preclude the: possibility: of peeraeTte remedycg.cbut in, general, some 
hours elapse, fromthe time of receiving -itiato the habit, beforedt- destroys 
life ; and there is\consequently an opportunity, allarded, ; of: counteracting 
its-effets, when assistance is at-hand.>The volatile alkali has, been dong in 
use in: such cases 5 and has been, frequently administeredowith the, greatest 
success} but, uafortunately; our knowledge. of the disoxdgng consequent to 
she bite oft the edie has been Sgeavoshintte and the os upon which 











Ii meer SEN haye i wale ick maaan our prastices 
anil this, valuable: mediginte, therefore, has been, on, many, oceasions, either 
entirely. laid aside,’ onit-has, been given in. such, trifling, doses,as.cowld, do 
sno:good:; and it has, in consequence , been considered as of, very doubtful 
-virtue;ltif pessessing anyuoi Indeed, this want of — prevails, with 
,respect to:the efficacy! of every description edicine | 

larming, disease.s:|Butsin: ieeeaetbes case; is given ® connefted une 

















t eta be having ths » cormplete history, 98 
thereby enabled. to form# 
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correct opinion of both, and’to att accordingly; upon a’ plan of cure, 
equally fixed’ and systermatitk, in this,‘as-in’any other disease; incident to 
the human body; a circumstance, it is to bags hoped, “that cannot but prove 


of much future ‘benefit. to mankind. | week 
ede ot oe WOL Bets 8s "f2+ DLOD Sei ier! 


lhe prescribing, tid: administerityy' medicitte for this disorder, much de- 
cision and promptness are ‘nécéssary, because its’ progress is so very 
rapid. "This is @ pdint ‘that carihét Be -too’ stfrotigly impressed upon the 
_ hind: Our rémedy must-bepowerfillly | applied, before ‘the vital powers 
are’’so far! fork a3! to becorié" insensible of- its effect. ‘For this reason, 
Siteh stimuli'as*are’ OF iniost “Hfmediate operation are’ to‘be preferred; and 
the volatile alkali; on that account, isso particularly usefal, as (no doubt,) 
ether will be found to be, But whatever medicine is administered, it ist 
be’ given-in lire) "and frequently repeated doses, until we perceive that _ 
| ‘@ favourable clitnge is produced, ‘The state of the skin, and.of ‘the pulse, 
With the’ patient's remarks as to his feelings, are to be our guide, ahd:to 
direct our’ judgment “in ‘this #°for 





or until’a return of the natural warmth “of 
‘the skin, and ‘an increasé: inthe ‘strength and’ quickness: of the pulse 
dke*place, we ought to° push our remedies.’ “And so far fromy considet- 
ing the sickness: ‘at stomach’ as the con¢equerice of giving medicine; and 
‘therefore av objeCtion to our further doing” sojvit is the! very “reasonewhy 
‘we’should'continue a more powerful application of it; because, the:sick- 
‘ess :at/stomach, being'the effect of the debility. induced bythe ! poison, 
‘the continuatice of it proves, that:a sufficient stittiulus'! has not been applied 
‘to overcome this debility, and therefore more i tecessary: to produce: that 
‘end. “In’short, the stimulus must be" \proporfioned to the degree of debi- 
lity_to be overcome; and on the judge ent with irbacnareema - 
sibel succes in the cure, - qrsa- zit lo ae Sif fo Usy 
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In_ the famous..Taijore pill, mentioned by. the ingenious Doctor Pat- 
nick Russet, as being in such estimation on the coast, for the cure of the 
bite of the serpent, we find arsenick is an ingredient, a stimulus of so 
powerful a nature, that it destroys life, on common occasions, ina very mi- 
_ nute quantity. In this distriét, the natives use the stimulus of heat; it being 
a common practice with them, to place near a strong fire persons bitten 
by snakes. They also administer ardent spirits, and hot spices internally ; 
and further compel the patient to take as much exercise as he possibly 
ean. It is worthy of remark, that the remedies they thus make use of, 
from the experience and observation of ages, in countries where accidents 
from the bite of serpents must. be. particularly frequent, should tend to 
confirm the principle of cure I have pointed out from my case, namely, 


that of excitement from the use of stimuli. 


Ir were foreign to such a communication as this, to enter into a discus~ ” 


sion of the several opinions that have been entertained, of the nature of the 
poison of the serpent, and of the particular manner in which it acts, upon 
being received into the human body. The many experiments, that have 
been made with it, upon: various animals, have tended only toiestablish 
vthe» degree of its virulence in the different species of serpents; forthe 
subjects of these experiments, being unable to communicate what they felt 
: and suffered from the poison, whatever opinion was formed, of the manner 
: ‘in which it acted, is entirely conjectural and accordingly, every writer, 
‘ who has made it the object of his i inquiry, has. Jeft it in the original. state 
: ‘of uncertainty, in which. he found. it., 
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Descriptions of several of the Monandrous Plants of 
India, belonging to the natural.order called Scitami- 


neve by Linn nus, Cannee by Jusstev, and Drimyrhize 


by VENTENAT. 
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1 Te venerable founder of the Society, the late Sir Wirtram Jowes, 
justly observes, when describing one of his favourite — 
 Paca,! Astatick Researches, 4. 243. 


BuwceAm- 


a 


«“Amone all the natural orders, there is none, in which the genera 


“seem less precisely ascertained by clear essential characters, than j in that, 
which (for want of a better denomination ,) has been called Scitami- 
neous; and the judicious Retz, after confessing himself rather dissatis- 


“ fied with his own generick arrangement, which he takes from the border 
—“ of the corol, from the stamen, and principally from the anther, declares 


his fixed opinion that “ the genera in this order will never be determined 


cE 
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« with absolute certainty, until all the scitamineous plants semaine ilide 
“é perfectly described.” 


Kenic’ was the first botanist of the Linnzan School, that had: resided 
long enough in India, to acquire any tolerable knowledge of the scitami- 
nean plants of : this country ; for it is only in the living, or recent state, 
that their flowers can be well understood; particularly the nice structure 
of the anther, which is here of more importance in. determining: the genera, 
-than in any other order. From the labours of Kenta, Retz was enabled 
to make his arrangement, and there first pointed aut, the anther as the 
chief organ; which has very lately been, successfully. followed, up, by 
Roscor in his, “ new arrangement of the planis of the Mon: undrian Class 
usually called Scitaminee.” Trans. of Linn. Soc. 8. 339. ‘To these autho- 
rities, Lgiadly add By own experience and aullvage- Sgn. 


bie han c 


Autuousa amongst the pion of this very natural order, there i is a 
_ wonderful similarity, yet they, very naturally. separate | into two divisions. 
To the first belong: Such as are truly herbaceous, ( that is, perishing annu- 
ally down to the root,) viz. all the Species. of Curcuma, Kempferia, Zin- 
giber, and Globba, as well as our. solitary species of Hedychium._ To the 
| second, or more permanent division, b belong Canna, Phrynium,, Amomum, 
and Alpinia. Our single species of Costus forms a link, which joins “wpa a. 
for its stems are sometimes. biennial, or more durable, though in general 
herbaceous. 

In all, the root is of two or ponder duration. That part, which I call 
the bu/b, is solid, generally of an ovate shape, and gives support to all the 
parts of the plant which ap ear above ground ; as well as to the creeping, 
-. jointed, often palmate tubers; from these, as well as from the base of the 
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‘bulbs; spring the proper fibrous roots, which penetrate deep into the soil ; 
and in some of the genera, many of them end in oblong pendulous 


tubers. 


Tue /eaves, in most of the genera, are bifarious, (pointing two ways, ) 
their shape is very generally lanceolar,() or lanceolate,*) with entire 
margins, and fine stibulate, or filiform points. The /eaf-stalks, or petioles, 
are invariably sheathing, or invest whatever is within them in form of 
sheaths, or tubes.. From a single strong nerve, or rib, numerous, simple, 
' delicate veins take their rise, and run to the margin, forming with the 

nerve, an angle of about thirty degrees. 


Tue inflorescence i is pretty constantly the same in each genus, but differs 
widely i in the different genera. 


ALL Scitaminean flowers consist of a superior ca/yz, an irregular, one- 
* Petalled corolla with double border. A’ single filament, inserted on some 
a part of the corolla, generally on the mouth of the tube, ‘opposite to the lip ; : 
supporting a single, or double anther, which is naked, ‘or ‘variously appen- 
| daged. “A germ, for the most part three-telled,#” which; in those genera 
‘with a double anther, and whose style rémains free down to its insertion 

on the germ, is invariably crowned with” two, small, glandular bodies, 


( nectaria of Kenic, and Rerzivs; ys one on each side of the base of the 





(1) ‘Tapering equally at each end. 
oy Broadest al, or near the base, and from thence tapering to the apex. 
(3) The exterior border is uniformly dividediinto three segments, which cannot form any 


iz y4 pm parl of the essential character ; but I am inclined to think the interior divisions may be 





advantageously employed therein : and it is by employing this part that I differ most from 
“Roscoe, whose elegant, concise method I admire much. 

©) The only exception, known to me at present, is Globba; there the germ is one-celled, 
with the seeds attached to three parietal receptacles. 
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style, within the bottom of the tube ‘of ‘the corolla.» The siyZe, in all the: 
genera with a double anther, is of a very delicate, filiform structure, with 
its apex lodged i ina a deep groove between the lobes of the anther, eleva- 
ting the ciliate, infundibuliform stigma, a little beyond the apex of the 
anther. In the two genera with a single anther (viz. Canna and Phry- 
nium,) %t forms part of the tube of. the corolla ; above that it is robust, and. 
supports itself. The ‘seed vessel, in all’ except Globba, is three-celled, 
each containing, (except in Phrynium,) more seeds than one, which 3 in | 

most of the genera are arilled, and, EEE in Globba, attached to the axis ° 
of the capsule. : 


MONANDRIA, . | 
MONOGYNIA: «© iu .wIOSR AE iJ 
« 
; a d¥oheETie os Anther simple, : ree ne 
1. ang, Sh tyle growing 1 to the tube of the corolla, above yespatulate, | “Stigma 
linear, Capes 3-celled, ‘many-seeded. Vv mB 


2 ‘Pigvwow?? St ile growing to the tube 4 the ‘corolla, “abbieouniante 
Stiema infundibuliform. ©Capsule tricoccous. 66) 6.5 ob ¢tol 


** Anther double 

3. Hepreniwm. Corolla with interior border S-parteds amet reatpinate. Anther 
naked. Capsule S-celled, many-seeded. 

4. Kamrreria. Corolla with interior, ‘border. ‘S-parted. * Anther with bifid 
crest, Capsule 3-celled, amany-seeded., 3 ohh 

5. Curcoma. Corolla with interior border, 3-parted. anise bicalcarate. 
. Capsule 3-celled, many-seeded. | en's, 

6... Amomum: .. Corolla siditinbrnion border uailabiate.. : sAniier 9 with entice, or, 





Di pat crest, ° Capsule 3-celled, many- -peededesdo oly ; \swiaihiieidl mA y 
“RING ipEr. Corolla with interior plang unit cid yaNttan beaked. Capt: 
eal many-secded. sisal ahr, i idsbbat rade) WA 


8. Costus, ‘Corolla with interior border site Anther on the cen- 
tre of the lanceolate filament. Capsule 3-celled, man yeseeded.. 


I 4 





ai 
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9, Avprural) Corolla with jnterios border unilabiate, ~Anthér raked, Capsule 


Breclted, many-seedted) ooooiioh yooy = Joe vodling ob) 
10.. _Gronsa. Filament Tong, slender, incurred, with ‘tubular ‘winged bases 


Capsule 0 one-celled, receptacles parietal “seeds ‘malty: 


(ty 


eek. S@ih! “Anther siigle; ‘attached ‘to’ Seddee of ithe: netal-like filament, 

\Siile spatulate, growing to the tube.of the corolla. Stigma linear. Capsule 

oe elled, 3-valved,. Seeds several, naked, | 

_CANNA indica. Linn. ap. pl. ed. Wild. 1. Bi, 

“Leaves ovate-lariceolate. - ' Segments oF” the inner ‘Hordes of the conte 
lanceolate, and bidentate. 

Krishna-tamara of the Telingas. WS 

Katu-bala, Rheed. mal. 1. t. 43. aA Wit 

Cannacorus. Rumph. amb. 5. t/ Th OO! 






| TRE red and yellow are comiion in . every ganiest over India, and iff 
Morar wl the yeas. The | parts Of the corolla are exactly alike in both. 


Pug Mh 


The yellow, varietyjof. the Hortus Kewensis, C. lutea. of Roscoe, must there= 








fore be different, as the inner limb of the corolla is: there bift nnrgile 
| “CANNA INDICA. 
‘esivh. ..elnaticer bos .boited-f-19biod maduiialiiy. plviow) ..waroraaH 
" atubalt ‘Rueep. Daun Touideh. Rosen. eae siaqn,) .betan 
fo ihe nt Say Seen ae iene 
eng. Hal The red varity, LAY Yara” eek he Fi sa 
Malad. Catubité: Rénacbtl?™ 2 bates > ARSED 
oteischr  Watny. - piiekutiepmod. 70! Nic Atiw pvwnond) 6 


In a catalogue of Indian plants (As. Res. Vol. FV. p. 236.) Fanaedti i able iis the Sahscree 
rikine of the Connir, "That name sobihiO RAVE Boddy adsumed by Sir Wittae Jokes (Poth the Tortus 
Malabaricus of Vax Ruteor; who observes, thatthe Hrdhmanas of Malabay call this plant Keng 
Qaers, ‘On the 'platt,; the word engraved in Nagari characters is tear i, whence Sir Wigriam 
Joxes appears to have deduced the Sanserit Fanacéli. But the seeks Pod exhibited, by Van 
Rureory corresponds to the yernacular name stated by. him, Ketutale answering likewise to the 
Portugueze Pigueir of Mato, aa signifying wild = 47 th + the plant being s 50 denomi- 
nated from the fancié "of the leaves. a" 

» ft 
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- Tornod-into Sanserif, the name would therefore be, not Vanaceli, but Fanacadali, or Aranyas 
éadali; which accordingly does occur in a Sanscrit treatise on the Materia Medica, entitled 
Rajanighantu ; and is there stated as corresponding with the names Ranacélé and Ob-walé in ‘the 
Marahatta and Canara languages. The author of that treatise, however, understood these to. be 


names of a plant bearing an esculent fruit: for he has so placed it in his systematick arrangement of 


plants by their uses. It must be inferred, that, although ‘the Canna tadicd may bear the hippellation 


of Rana-céli in Malabar, where Vaw Hircene’s emyuiries were: conddeted, that maim betongs to 


one of the wild species of Mura in other parts of the Dekhin. 7 

The native gardeners at Négpér, and I believe in Hindustan likewise, call this i ted fitib or; 
which is apparently corrupted from the Arabic Akik-uldchr qu. Carnelion of the sea. In Galcudfa, 
it is named by the gardeners Sabbajayd, which is probably meant for Sarvajayd, a title of the God. 
dess Duties” <¢, all conqnering.” This name, a I am informed, is also in use m- Hindustan. 


The seed of the Canna indica is used in abate: whence the Malay name Daun Tassibeh (i. @, 


DoneX tasbih,) as is remarked by Rowhnis. Note by the President, 


Gen. Cuan. Anther asta terminal on a short erect filament, Style grow- 
ing to the tube of the corolla, Stigma infundibuliform, Capsule 3-celled, 
8-valved. Sced solitary, arilled at the base, mbryo uncinste, and furnished 
with a PERRET : Si tis ' 


4 


wil & of ht 


ee I have found only three plants: that can be referred to this ge- 


nus, viz. LouREtRo’s ‘Phyllodes placenttaria, Thalia canna:formis of Forstea, 


eke a new one from the late Dr, Anperson’s garden at Madras, .These 
one “ our species is that from which Wi.LpENow constituted this genus y. 





and the other two aBEeE very perfectly. (The other species of Thalia, | 





viz. geniculata and yea are unknows1 - to me, except by imperfect 


descriptions.) All thethree are perennial, with similar, jointed, slowly 


ate ron. bree 
a roots. Their ha vit is however different’ yet in their generic ¢ char 


éter ae Fc pariculanky’ well ; the calyx, corolla, ‘stamen, and pistit 


aie” 


bing almost exactly the same ; and in deh Homns and capitatum, the 
us caSA/e's smooth} round, partially arilledjnuciform seeds 5 peris~ 








eitly belong to the’ sine family and T prefer Phrynium, becatise” 


ra 
. = = = Fa 
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perm, and hooked embryo, are perfectly similar. The fruit of virgaium I 
have not yet seen. 

Puryxium dichotomum. R, 

Shrubby, dichotomous, Leaves cordate. 

Arundastrum Tonckat scytan, Rumph, amb. 4, t. 7. 
Thalia canneformis. Linn. sp. pl. ed. Wiild. 1. 16. 
Donax Arundastrum, Loureir, Cochinch. 15. isno doubt this very plant, but 

whether Aveter’s Maranta Tonchat, or not, I cannot presume to say. 

A native of various parts of India, Malay Islands, &c. delichts in 
humid, or watery situations. Flowering time the hot, and rainy seasons,, 
Seed ripe in July and August. 


PHRYNIUM DICHOTOMUM. 


~Tonckat Seytan. Rumen. ‘Thayne payne’ eats 
eM Pd) bl Beng. Muctapata, pearl . 
bod (mal bos Malay.) Tankat Shaitia 9) +6 Rae B.. now 


Mats made of the split stems of this plant, being smooth and particularly cool and Tifton “sre 
termed, in Hindi, Sital-pati, which signifies a cool mat: whence the plant itself is said to bear the 
same name. — ‘Suspecting, however, this to be « misappropration(of the: term, I have inquired df na- 
tives of the sasterh parts of Bengal, who qusure mes. Lace the plant it pamed Muctapatd, Madur- 
pita o or * Piittipaté, snd the mat only is called Sitalpitt e " 

OT hE ierm is id tise in “Bengal; ad’ well! as’ Hihidiidtan) ‘and is ‘composéa- of words of Sanscrit™ 
origin... It) does mot, however, appear that the corresponding e¢ompound torm, Sulala-pattica 18 | 
employed in the Sanscrit language, as a name siete for the plant, or or for the mat made of its soe, . 
Noté Uy the President, nitive sisi J | = 
ensinkl lo easing (')) —vlieslieq yasv. 99Tps ceovt-teilic si! bre 
Gaga virgatum, = Shahi | he's ysSisa ars! 
ten s simple, Leaves bifarious, ‘Tanceolate, 
yiwole .b ‘cn oorhrend) TA 
Foun i in the late Dr. Reside s , garden at. Madras, and 


introduced i into the Botanic Garden at Calcytta, where it pike Angust,. 
but.has, not yet produced ripe fruit. 








a 








a tJ —- ; are 1 
' oes OF Ut i a ak sa dle ufiiod 





~’ Tue roots,are ligneous,. perennial, Roe creeping: , voaStems\pso perenni 


i= 
| 
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buinerous, ereG, or oblique; accorditig to’ their place in the clump + (for 
they grow’ in’ tufts, ‘many springing from the same root) quite simple, 
polished, deep-green, jointed: lower joints considerably swelled ; general 
heieht from-6 to 8 feet. Leaves bifarious, Short-petioled on their: sheath 
lanceolate, polished, from 6 to 18 inches long. Jnforesvence long, slender, 

curved, Gee mat terminal spikes... Flowers rather small, pure | white, 
«, Calyz,, corolla; &e. as in the ZEN. He Tent yar Hii 1199 











3. °Pulernie™ eapitatum. Linn.’ ‘sp. pu ed. Witla TY. 
| Stemless.. Leaves radical ,*' sliozoo oft to ‘rebiod. ser to3s1 
Phyllode placentaria. Louretr.. Cochinck, wet it. ee ‘ry zi 
Naru-kila, .Rheed. mal. 11, .2. a nye ae 
Cadali of the e Bengalese which also signifies a plantain, 


sai NATIVE | ‘el Bengal, and like the former species, arines best ma wet 
soil; and flowers about the beginning of the site season, ifs 


3. HEDYCHIUM: 


Gen, Cuar. Corolla with long) slender itubes both borders three-parted ; tan 
Jesupmate, Anther double, naked, Capsule 3-celled,, 3-yalved, Seeds nume- 
" Tous, arilled. 
4. Hepy¢ntum coronarium. Vien sp. pl. ed. Witld. 1. 10. Curt. ‘Bot. Mag. 
708. Retz. obs. 3. 73. 
Gandsulium, Rumph- amb. 5, t.. 69, fF. 3; . 
Gooruk-nadtah, also Dulala-champa of the Bengalese. 


j 
| 
| 








. Luave only seen thisomost beautiful plantin its cultivated state, though a 
native.of various parts:of India; the Mafay Archipelago, Bec| Et rises: with: 
a'straight) herbaceous stem, furnished with alternate, bifarious, lanceolate 
ledves ;: anda terminal; oblong; compa@ly imbricated: spike, of very large, 
pure white, exquisitely fragrant fowers; whicly continue to expand 2 | 


cession, during the greater part of the rainy season. | 
K 4 
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. Wire Rerzrvus. and; Jussreu,. [was long - inclined. to consider this @ 
species of Kempferia... They ,agree.in, being herbaceous ; in. the. long 


oe tube of their.corollas, in both,the borders. being, three-parted, 
the segments. iitiidiniala alike ; and lastly in the. struéture, and 





contents of their. germs. 


- Iw the following particulars they ‘disagree, Hedychium being caules+ 
cent, with terminal inflorescence ; whereas in Kempferia, all the specie? 
(known to me,) are stemless, with radical leaves, and spike. In the 
former, the interior border of the corolla is.resupine, (thatis, the large’ 
bifid lobe is uppermost, the two’ smaller under it, having the filament 
between, with the two polliniferous grooves of the double anther on the 
upper side, fronting the broad, two-lobed lip ;) and lastly, in having a crest~ 
less anther. For these weightier reasoris, I ari now indaced to: consider’ 
it a distinct genus. The inverted position of the stamen, and inner border 
of the corolla, seem fully as cogent as the nakedness of the anther. 


oo! Me KARMPFERIA.~ ‘ 


Gen. Cuan. Corolla with long slender tube, and both borders three-parted. 
_«inther double, surmounion with a ag aad crest. Sees 3-celled, many~ 
' seeded, | 


Tus genus, as it now stands, is neaf, arid nattral. ‘The plants that 
compose it are all natives of India, They have all tuberous, biennial 
roots; no. stem; ‘their leaves radical, and herbaceous’; the® inflorescence’ a 
lateral, radical spike in rotunda; in the other three central (that is, rising” 
in the centre of the leaves.) . The superior ‘calpr. is subcylindric, with 
contratted, unequally divided mouth. The tube of the coro/la remarkably: 
long, and slender; the lower segment of the inner border, answering to 
the Lif, or Nectary, is large, two-lobed, and more highly coloured tham 
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any other part. The characteristic crest of the double anther, large 
and bifid, or bidentate. Keenrc’s nectarial bodies subulate. The stigma 
infundibuliform ; and the germ s-celled, with many seeds in each, attached 
to the axis. The ripe seed vessel has not been seen, so rarely lo t 


arrive at that state ; I cannot therefore say whether the seeds are srilled, 
or naked, 





I. Kamererta Galanga, Linn, sp. pl. ed. Willd. }. V5. 
Leaves sessile, subrotund. Spikes central. Wpper segments of the inner 
border of the corolla ovat. 
Sonchorus. Rumph. amb. 5. t. 69. f. 2. 
Katsjula-kelengu. Rheed. mal, 11. t. 41, - 
Alpinia sessilis, Retz. obs. 3. p, 62. 
Chandra-mula of the Bengalese. 


I Ave. only found this plant in its cultivated state. Kawie found it 
wild in the vicinity of Malacca. In Bengal it blossoms during the rainy 
season, ) 


“Sir Josrru Banxs has been so kind as to ascertain that the dried root 
of this plant is unknown to the druggists in London. 
Note by Dr. Caney. | 


© ‘This. plant, which is said to Pp very common on the mountainous districts beyond Chatgong, 
** is called Camala, J find on further enquiry, that it is cultivated by the Jumma Mugs, antby .- 


** them brought down and gold in the markets, under the above name, to the people of Bengal, 
" who use it as an ingredient in their betle.”* 


2. Kampretta rotiida. Linn. sp. pl. ed. Willd. 1. 15. 
Leaves oblong ( coloured. ) Spikes radical, and before the leaves. Upper 
sepménts of the fnner border of the corolla lanceolar, acute. 
Maldn-kua. Rheed. mal. 11. ¢. 9. ) 
Bhichampata. Asiatick Researches. 4. p. 242. 
Bhachampac, or Bhiichampa of the Bengalese, 








, = 
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A NATIVE of various parts of India. dn Benjral it blossoms during the 
hot season, when'the plant is destitute of Jeaves. See Sir W. Jones’ ele- 
gant description of this charming plant, above quoted, under the Sanscrit 
2 ol) + REMPPERLA BODURDA Co | 


This plant derives its name of Bhichampa, or Ground Michelia, from the radical «situation of 
the spike, joined with a fancied resemblance of the lower to the Michelia Champaca. Another 





denomination (Malan-kuwa,) by which itis kmowa in Malabar ‘accoriling to Va irrrnr, is by ** 





him explained as signifying. mountain ginger, int 

From the vernacular name first mentioned, which is composed of Sauscrig words, the corres. 
ponding Sanserit name is inferred: and authority far it is found in a vocabulary of the Sanscrit 
language, where the following synonyma are added ; Témrapyshpa, Sidd'ha-band’hu, Drughana, 
The first of these names indicates, that the flower'is of the colour of copper; which may perhaps be 
reconciled to the purple hue within the blossom of this Kampferia, ‘Note by the President. 


= 


Kamprerta angustifolia. R, AS | 
Leaves radical} lanceolate. Spikes central. | Upper two segments of the 
inner border of the corolla linear-oblong, obtuse, ©. eh ie Hetv? 
Canjan-boora of the Hindoos. 

A native of Bengal, where it blossoms during the rams, Dr, Carey 
informs me that it is known amongst the native gardeners by the name 
Madama-nirbisha, and used as a remedy for cough, for which purpose a 
small quantity of the root is mixed up with their Betle, i 


(tT Off oh 


4. Kemprerta pandurata, R, “AR ag | 
Leaves petioled, broad-lanceolar. Spikes central. Upper two segments of 


the inner border of the corolla obovate, obtuse ; inferior panduriform. 
Zerumbet clayiculatum, Rumph, amb.. 5. t, 69..f 1. and I could. almost 


_ Wish to quote Manja-kua. Rheed. mal, 11, t, 10 although; already referred 

to by Linnzus for Cureuma rotunda, a plant I haye, never meth with, .if this 
be not it; and again by Roscoe for his Kempferia, ovate, which seems to 
differ from our plant, in the shape, of the, leaves, and-nectary,, or lip... 


A NATIVE of Sumatra. In this garden it flowers: in July ‘and ‘August. 


* 
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teres  & CURCUMA;... | nil, 

Gen. Cuan. Corolla with both borders three-parted, . Anther double, base “bi- 
calcarate. Capsule 3-celled. Seed numerous, arilled, ahh 
Yue plants of this genus, are‘ the’ most easily distineuished of all’ the 

Scitamineam tribes °Glabba not excepted: ° The “exact uniformity of the 
double, crestless}calcarate anther, is -alone a Sufficient mark to know them 
by. | But unfortunately; this uncommanly great similarity’ extends to al 
most every other ‘part ¢owhich fenders it''so “aiMfiGult to | ‘distinguish the 
species,* that without the aid of colour, I'should despair of making their 
spectiic charafters discriminative, .From ‘daily’habit I find no difficulty 
in recognizing them, yet it is by no ‘means. easy. to'find. words that’ will 
ae pa sey to others. 


Te siacw aff - brie BW Teleirad SvOUE ott GA 
. G VERS { Saaiaces 


Ta sdk bs Lil ot et i hk . 1) (Save A el LP ae ee ee | ic vy" . [i i? 


Tre ee Ys 


nial, pi consists of Lies, I “shall call Bulbs, T <a pis Bites, < “The 
former are, during the first year, like,other bulbs, formed in_.the centre 
of the bases of the sheaths of the leaves; and may, during this, period, be 
called phyllophorous receptacles.. ‘These.bulbs have on their opposite sides, 
ayer tical row of buds, corresponding with the number of the, bifarious 
leaves, and sheaths, (there, bsing one in the axil of each, ) which. grew, on 
the bulb. From these buds, or eyes, issue the palmate tubers, which . pro- 
ceed nearly horizontal, in opposite directions, and branch out, more or 
‘less, acédrding to the ature of the plant, &c. ‘From the Tower part ‘of the 
bulbs) the fibres, or geniuiné roots, chiefly spring ; these are strong, thick, 
ds ach with numeérous small fibrils from their Sides aids whi 








. oe say s pecies, becaties their dingrenesanty, or nicks ‘By which I shall atten pt to discrimj- 
nate them, are, s0 far as my experience goes, invariable ; continuing uncha figed year after year. 


L 4 
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into the soil, in various directions; and, in by far the greater number of 
the species, if not in.all, several of them. terminate ina,single, oblong 
tuber. These are invariably tess’ deeply ‘coloured, and less fra¢Yarit ‘than 
the ovate bulbs, and palmute tubers of the same plant. :|;Ih various: parts 
of India, the natives prepare, from these. tubers, anid\from fie;other part, a 
very fine, pure white starch or fecuéa, which they use medicinally, and as 
an article of diet, . It is every way like what is)met with under the name 
arrow-root; and the process for obtaining it- is exadtly as‘ desoribed by 
Dr. Waicut; for obtainmg,that substance \from) the {roots ,of Marante 
arundinacea; ‘That followed. by the “Ma/aysyis mentioned “by: Ruaie 

in his Herbarium Antbatmenses, 5.4: F; iyi y is¥ {tor WuSIBCNST fl 


! 7 
eisai © glwonaA Jecy yavnod 
J ooh [ ial a 


Att the above described. parts lie dormant i in, the ground, the whole of 
the cool season; analogous to the winter in Europe and on the approach 
‘OF ‘the #aitts; ‘the Bids SH’ thE dpposite “sides of* the bulbs; “Which Nad 're- 
thiained'tinprodtitive duiting “the first'Yeat (that ‘of thelr foriMlation,) “and 
Oni the dpewés, THEY the altertnate’Bilds, Sontetintes foun ih twO VOWS On 
Sppesite,’ (upper ahd uiridér) ‘Gaes" OF the patniate tubers: begin to Swell, 
and produee the} plants OF ‘the aavaHting’ season? Which “perish oH! he ap- 
POTN “of ‘the "wihthh “ae!” fH ho THeeanee have Tfouha the’ pahdlilous 
titbdrs’ proatiet ver — seb dered inibhided el Providence, {OF the tise 
‘SP indti sii mont dnd. oft 

eTort ad bi ancifiaiib stizonao-ni .| r gan bess 

“alt may he proper to observe, that all the Sey and Pe of the 
roots of the plants of. this genus, are taken when. in. their most. perfect 


state; that j Is, during the winter, or cool season,, when no other part exists. 











Iw all'the species, the Jeaver are radical? a it is only their sheaths that 
form the resemblance of a short stem, They are bifarious, and herbace- 
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ous; making then appearance with the first showers in April, or May; 
and tev wees the beginning of the cool season, in November. 
gt babe i 
bi EHE ieitcescnnes is constantly a simple,-érect scape, of a few inches in 
lengtlt; either lateral, that is, rising from the root, distinct from the leaves, 
and generally ,with or before they appéar; or central, that is springing 
from their centre, when they have attained their greatest luxuriance; sup- 
porting, in both cases, a loosely imbricate, simple, subcylindric, ere¢t, 
comose spike. The coma is composed of more highly coloured bracies than 
those of the body of the spike, and they are for the most part, if not al- 
ways, sterile. The flower-bearing bractes which surround the body of the 
spike, are nearly alike i in all, and have their lower margins united to the 
backs of the lower half of the next two immediately within, and above; 
forming pouches for the flowers, of which there are generally three, four, 
or five in each, expanding i in succession ; and are mixed with some small 
proper bractes, which help to form the fascicle. The flowers are more or 
less yellow it in all: the two upper segments of the interior border are con- 
fined, in an erect, or somewhat incurved position, by the conical, acute apex 
of the | upper segment of the exterior border; these ines form a vault 
over thé ‘anther and stizma, giving to the whole the appearance of a rin- 
gent corolla. The /ip or lower segment is large, more highly coloured, and 
generally emarginate. The filament short, and broad ; standing between 
the two superior segments of the inner border, opposite to the lip. Anther 
double ; the lobes separated by a deep groove, through which the style 
passes ; the lower end of each lobe ends ina large conspicuous spur, which 
for these twenty years past, have considered the essential character of 
the genus. Sty/e filiform, The nectarial bodies which embrace its base, 
are here subulate. The stigma is somewhat bilabiate, and infundibuli- 
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form, and generally ciliate... The germ is superior, g-celled, with numer- 
ous seeds in each, attached to the axis. This genus, like: other »plants 
abounding in other means of extending, or continuing the individual, 
very rarely ripen their seed; -when.they do, the progress is: rapid, 
three or four weeks being the usual time between the flower and ‘seed. 
The capsude is oval, smooth, pale straw colour, thin; and nearly pellucid, 
-g-celled, but there iso regular division into valves. ‘When the seeds are 
‘Tipe, the elasticity of the segments of the afils bursts the vertex into 
‘Various portions, from whence the seeds are soon expelled, by the elastic 
‘power of the aril.'\Séeds several in each cell, arilled, shape various, but 
the most prevailing is oblong. Ari cut to the very base, into several, 
slender, unequal, white, fleshy segments ; which Unite to the seed ‘round 
the umbilicus. Integuments two; exterior spongy, with highly polished, 
slippery, light brown surface: interior membranaceous. Perisperm ( albu- 
men of G&RTNER >) pure white, hard, but friable, and occupies the lower 
half of the seed. Vitellus ‘clearer, but Tess white, and of a harder, and 
tougher texture than the slburaen, ‘occupying: ‘the upper half of the seed, 
and is particularly fragrant. Embryo Tength of the seed, tending to be 
clavate. Radicle truncate, resting immediately over the umbilicus. 


Secr. I. Spikes lateral, appearing before or with the leaves. 


1. Cuncuma Zedoaria. R. | “ach 
Bulbs small, and with the long pahiatd paibess seisets y, yellow. 
Leaves broad-lanceolar, subsessile on i sheaths, sericeous underneath ; 
the whole plant green. OM ETS we | , 
Amomum Yedoaria. Linn, sp. pl.ced« Witla. 1.4. 
| Judwar, Jedwar, or Zedwar, of the. Arabians, 
. J ungli haldi, or t Bun-haldi, of the  Rengatese. 
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A-wative of various: parts of Iadia: Flowet’s during the liot season, 

April and May; when the plant’ is destitute of leaves: soon after they 

appear. ‘The dry root agrees pretty: well with the drug known in Eng- 
land, by the name Zedoaria rotunda. 


CURCUMA ZEDOARIA. 
Arab, Jedwar or Zedwar (Geiduar of Avicenna.) 
Sans. Nirbisha, Apavisha, Vishah& &e. - 
Hind. WNirbisi, Nirabisi, 
Marhat. & Carn. -Nirbishi.- 
Beng. . Banhaldi.- 
Malat. . Cuwa. 
Malay. Tomon. 


A$ the root is stated to agree pretty well with the round zedoary of the shops, the Asiafic syne~ 


nyma are probably correct... Georatvs, in his alphabet of Tide¢ (p. 447), remarks the correspon- - 


dence of the Indian Nirbist with the Zedoar or Zedoary ; and the author of ‘the Mekhzenu'ladotyeh 


also furnishes the Hindi name, (whence the corresponding Sanscr¥t is concluded, ) as the equivalent | 


for the 4rabick appellation of Zedoary, The Sanserit term‘implics, that the drug is used as an 
antidote to poison.: The Maledar and Malay names are given by Vax Ruceve and Rumrurvs for 
#edoary ;, and their. descriptions are cited-by -Wretpewow for this plant, but-appear to -suit better 
with the next species of Curcuma.- If the drug be mot. the: true: Zedoary,, the synonyma must ber 
transferred to some other plant; except perhaps the Bengalese appellation,’ which was furnished, 
by natives from the inspection.of this plant; Noted» the Presidents 

2 Curcuma Zerumbet. Rv Ind. pl’ 3. No. 207. 

Bulbs. small, and. with the palmate~tubers. pale straw colour... Leaves 
gteen-petioled, broad-lanceolar. with a. purple cloud dowm the middle: 
Flowers’ shorter than their bractes.: 


Catchur, Cachura, Cachoramu &c. of the Hindis, and Telingas. 
Sat’hi, or Sotee of the Bengalése. . 

Kua, Rheed. mal. 11. 2, -7, 

Zerumbed, Rumph. amb...b,. t. 69... 

Amomum Zerumbeth,, Retzi abs, 3 55.*. 


A NATIVE of various parts of India, Flowering time athe hot: snasct; 
before the leaves appear. p ody al , 
M 4 
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‘Tue pale colour: of the, roots; crimson coma, and ferruginous. mark 
down the centre of the leaves, whtich is a constant mark in ‘this elegant 


Species, readily point it out from every other, which-I have yet seen. 


The dry -root appears to be the Zedodria of the shops in England. 
CURCUMA ZERUMBET. 
‘Kua. “Roerco. Tommon. Rumen. 
Arab, Zerambad. fesi 
Sans. Carchéraca, Carchiraj Sat'ii. . 
Hind. Cachor, Cachéra, 
Penjah. Cachir, Carachar. 
Marhdt. and Guzr, Cachora. 
. Cern. Cachor&, Cachérabu.. ‘ 
Telang. Cachorimy, | 


ros Sathi. : aoa , 2 es 
inwiy abs poms . Cape . raf wach a0 webs: : | iho ’ . 

tae Cuwa. ‘ ibe Sam a vail Ba i " 
nan cata ‘Malay. Tomon. ¢ aie 


"The root of this species hasbeen ascertained tote the Zedodry Of the draggists'in London. ‘The 
Malay and Malabar synonyma are-furnished by Rewraivs and Vaw beaks whose ae and des. 


criptions appear to agree With the plant, 9° |) 88 Se 

There is some confusion in the writing’ ‘of ‘the /Findw physicians; sesastetftscieba ae anid 
Hindi names which have been cited for the plant asd drug. They notice a-supposed species of tur. 
merick under the denomination of Capur haldi, which the author of the Biava pracdsa identifios 
with the mri? gandhi haridra, making the Ambihaldi to be the sdme with: the Safi!) But the 
Rejanighuntu:states: this as equivalent! t6 Carptirada, whieh is’ the Carpira haridrd ‘of some 
authors, but is called Cachéra by others, from the Sanscrif Carchuraca, for so they read the name, 


The Cachur or Cuchéra is, according to Persiag writers on Materia Medica, the Hindi name of 


their SeremAéged, Ganeias, and after him, Romsarune, have do ‘Bke manuer stated Cachéra as the 


name by which Zerambet is known in Guzrat, Canara and other parts of the Dekhin ; i “and that ace 


tually is, in all those provinces, the vernacular name, which corresponds with the Sanscrit Carchiéra. 


If then this plant be really (as can scarcely be doubted) the specics*of Zaloary: — t Zerumbet, “the 
Sanserif and aranek #ynonyma are ascertained,  Nofe: by the Presiiient.’ ecg “ osemoul 


3. Suvsctite bean) oniiovol'l .winnk jo eitaa euorsvy lo aviTau A 


Bulbs ovate, fey with the Best tubers its bluish, 0(exsius.) 


+ ] Z 
a. 


i» 
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Leaves lanceolar, petioled, a deep ferruginous-purple cloud down, the ,. 
_» = middle; which penetrates tothe under side; every other part green. 
Nilknnth’ha, ‘or Kala-haldi, of the Bengalese. i: 08 OT 
Tomon-itam. Rumph. amb. 5, p2 169. Tae add 20 ole 
“1A sMALL Species; ‘a native of ‘Bengal; where it blossoms in’ May} soon 
after the leaves" make “their appearance. ‘The‘inward.colour of the:root/ 
more or less blue,’ as the vertiacular name iniplies;’and the deep’ ferrugi- 
nous purple stripe, dowti the céntre of the Jeaves;are marks ‘sufficiently: 
strong to’ know ‘it by. “The ‘petioles; ‘ahd ‘sheaths ‘are green; the scapes’ 
lateral; the fertile’bractes! ferraginous green; ‘the Coma’a deep lively pur 
ple; the exterior bérdét of the’ corolla“ is ‘also’ eaten and the jriterior® 


7 Tr : ” ! is Fe 
ry us ‘oe of eis? (sab ie “ii ae 4 a 
yéllow. Paneer ® # puns 
Drs |, WS) smog ert toe ementeni ss) oltre sal) et no? eels 


Nate by Dr. Caner. 


The Hinds bras t the roots iad ty them to ask oy ig spalling of ‘the ‘ohne. sag 
Conco MA aeruginosa. R. 

‘Bulbs ovate, “and ‘with: ‘the numerous inctirved ‘palitiate ‘Nitbers imwardly 
eruginous. Leaves petioled, ‘broad- Janicedtar, above the middle a faint pur- 
ple, evanescent cloud on the upper surface’ éalys every other part ¢reen. 

A VERY Stately sepcies'? introduced’ inte “this” garden fing Peon, by 
Dr. Canty, ' Hérd ie “hidssoms "ih ‘May, immediately after’ the” leaves’ 
appear. “'lt is distinguished’ from all other ‘Circimas, by the internal zere-’ 
| girtous ‘colour of the bulbs; and- ‘palmate tibers | while its humerous, per- 
dulous, oval iber are inwardly’ ‘OF ‘a pale | sear] Colours’ The comose: 
ledteral spike, is in this, as ‘ih the other species.” ‘The*exterior border of* 
the corolla foseccofoured } the “jutétior ‘deep yellow? ‘The smooth: leaves | 
are from 2 to g feet long, their petioles, and me about.as.much, ma- 
king the whole height from 4,t0.6. feet...’ gxibizwvai avo sgiel edlud 








7. 
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“Bulbs and siitita ty tubers copious, siiaanan} pale yellow. Sheaths of the 
scapes, and leaves ferrugmous-ced, with a faint reddish tinge down the 
middle of the upper surface of the leaves, 

A native of Bengal. Flowers in April and May.. By attending to 
the pale yellowish, very fragrant roots, and to the rusty-reddish sheaths 
of the scapes, and leaves; and to the faint reddishmark down the mid- 
dle of the smooth broad-lanceolar leaves themselves, this species may be 
readily ascertained...When the leaves are, old, this mark is.often “Nery 
vague, though very conspicuous while young, particularly in those which, 
appear first in. the. season.., The flowers, are, few, but large, with the. 
exterior border reddish F and the inner a deep yellow. The bractes of 
the fertile part of the spike ferruginous ; of the coma few, and of a pretty 
bright crimson colour. The whole height of this species is about four feet. 


Curcuma rubescens. RF. 


, Bulbs. evate-lanceolate, and, with the palmate tubers ‘inwardly pearl- 
» goloured, Leaves, broad-lanceolar, with pstiales and ribs deep red. Flow- 
 €rs,longer,than, their bractes, : 3 


vA satrva, of Bengal, atleast I have, eee found it there, and.in an old 
neglected warden, which belenget to a native ; le cheng? Pre into- 
this. garden, where it is. now, abundant, and blossa 
tunes from, the, centre of the. aks. in. Sasiembers “The See 
inwardly very pale, are powerfully aromatick. The sheaths of the scape,, 
and leaves, as well,as the petioles, and rib, of the leaves, are a deep, red ;, 
the surface of the leaves, ba also.a ferruginous tinge. seal 


Curcumscdmosa: Re vin =o! 4 : 
L : ‘layate ; fertile-bractes. 











Bulbs large, oya!, inwardly pale ochraceous. Spi 
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pale pink: coma copious and: rosy. Leaves petioled, lanceolar, every part 

green. | 

For this large, uncommonly elegant species, we are indebted.to Mr. 
Feutx Carey, who found it in Pegw, and sent plants of it from Rangoon to 
this garden; where they blossomed in May last: about the same time of 
the year the young foliage begins to appear. “Fhe root, so far as we have 
yet seen, consists of very large; oval bulbs, inwardly of a pale ochraceous 
colour; no: palmate tubers, but many of the oblong pendulous kind, 
which are inwardly white, and penetrate very deep into. the earth. The ~ 
leayes very large; petioles-and sheaths included, from five to six feet high ; 
colour of every part thereof uniform green,. except in those which appear 
first in the season ; these have a faint ferruginous cloud from the middle 
up the centre of. the upper surface only. The spikes are uncommonly 
large, and elegant. The flowers numerous, with the exterior border of 
the corolla pink, and the interior yellow. | 


8... Curcuma Jeucorhiza. R. 
Bulbs ovate, palmate tubers long, and spread;far, both sorts inwardly pale 
straw colour. Leaves petioled, broad-lanceolar, smooth, uniform green in 
every part. Spikes few-flowered, with coma as long as the fertile portion, 
Tommon Poeti. Rumph. amb. 5. p. 169. 


A native of the forests of Bahar.. From Bhaglepir Mr. Gtass, 
the surgeon of that station, sent roots to this garden, under the name 
Tecour, ( Tikhur) and observed that it is not cultivated, but grows in the | 
forests to the southward of that place. The process, he says, for obtain- 
ing the flour called Tecour is as follows. “ The root is dug up, and 
« rubbed on a stone, or beat ina mortar, afterwards rubbed in water 
« with the hand, and strained through a clotlr: the fecula subsides, the 
‘ water is. poured off, and the fecula dried.” 

N 4 
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Tur plant grows freely in the botanic garden, and flowers im May. 
Here the palmate, or horizontal tubers, are particularly straight ard long: 
they run far, and very deepin the earth. Their inward colour, as well 
as the bulbs,-very pale ochraceous yellow, almost pure white: Pendulotis 
tubers nuinerous, oblong, inwardly pearl-white. Leaves broad-lanceolar, 
unifortn green ; about 9 feet long; whole height of the plant fréni g to 
“6 feet. ‘Spikés lateral, the inferior fertile portion not longer than the rosy 
‘Coma, “Flowets ‘leigth of the —" exterior: border slightly tinged 
‘with sti inner yellow. | 


“Fron Chittagong, Mr. McRa®, the surgeon of that station, sent me the 
living roots of this plant, (or of one so very like as not to be distinguished 
int their present state, ) under the name “Cachur, and observed that from 
the roots the powder called Tikhur i is obtained. See Mr. Coizanooxt’ S 
note on the next species, C. angust ifolia. 

9. Curcuma angustifolia. R. 
Bulbs oblong, with pale oblong pendulous tubers only. “Leaves petioled, 
narrow lahcedlar. Flowers longer than the bractes. 
Tikh ur of ihe Hindus. | 
 Founp by Henry COLEBROOKE Esquire, in forests from the banks of 
the Sone, to Nagpur, and by him introduced into the botanic garden at 
. ‘Calcutta. where it flowers in May, June, and July. The leaves make 
| their appearance about the same time, and decay about the beginning of 
“the cool season, in November. 


_1t has now been seven years in this garden, and it has not been ob- 

\ eet that it ever produces any of the palmate tubers, so common. in the 
ether species; but abounds in pendulous tubers, which furnish that fecula, 
or starch called Tikhur or Zicor, which is sold in the markets at Benares 
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&c. and is eaten by the natives. In this garden there is another species, 
or variety, received from Travencore, which has not yet flowered, In that 
country the natives prepare a very. beautiful pure starch fromits pendulous 
tubers, like that of Maranta arundinacea, ( Arrow-root,) and Tacca pin- 
natifida, which forms a very considerable part of their diet. It is more 
than probable that ail those pendulous tubers, so common. im this genus, 


abound in a similar fecula, 


CURCUMA ANGUSTIFOLIA. 


From the tubers of the root of this plant and of Curcuma Leucorhisa, Tikhur, a'sort of wtirch 
or flour like arrow roof, is prepared by a very simple process. The Kherwars, one of the tribes 
of mountaineers inhabiting the foresta of the Find hya mountains, use the following method, accor- 
ding te the information which J reeeived when traversing those taal The roots are ground, and 
water is added in considerable quantity. The starch or flour settles at the bottom of the vessel; and, 
the water being then poured off, the starch is dried im the open air. From eight parts by weight of 
the root, one part of starch or flouz is obtained. It is said to be commonly bartered by the Aher- 
wars south of the Sone for an equal weight of salt, 


Having reason to believe, that the same sort of starch or flour is also obtained in the district of 
Chatgaon; I applied to Mr. Macnrag, surgeon at that station, and reecived very satisfactory infor. 
mation. The powder obtained at Chatgaon from the roots, is well known by the name of Tikhur ; 
and the plant itself is there called Paalepa and Cachir. Judjging from the specimens of the leaves 
and roots, which were received from Mr. M acnag; I have little dowbt that the plant js allied to 
this species: and probably belongs to the kindred one C. Lewcorhita. The powder, prepared from 
the root, is considered by the natives.at’ Chutgaon as an excellent restorative in cases of consump- 
tion; and @ preparation of it, in the form of a sweetmeat, is sold in the market. 


I shall only add, on the subject of this nutritious powder, that it is very similar to the powder — 
which is obtained in America from’ the rools of Maranta rundinacea, and which is known in 
Europe by the name of Indian arrow root; and there is reason to yaenes that other plants of the 
same natural order afford a similar produce. 


In regard to the Asiuéie names of the plant, and of its prodace, I am noable to add any well 
ascertained synonyma to the reccived name of Tikher. It is unnoticed ‘under this denomination in 
_ the works of Hindu ‘and Michammedan writers on the Materia Medica of Faia: and the name of 
Cachir, by which the plant is distinguished in ‘Chufgaon, properly belongs to the Zerumbet, 
(Curcuma Z.) Note by the President. 
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Sect. 2. With Spikes central. 


10, Curcuma Tonga. Linn. sp. pl. ed. Willd. 1. 14, Retz. obs, 3, 72. 
Bulbs small, and with the numerous, long, palmate tubers inwardly deep 
orange-yellow, Leaves long-petioled, broad-lanceolar, uniform green, 
Manjella-kua, Rheed. mal. 11. ¢. 11. bad. 
Curcuma. Rumph. amb. 5. p. 162. t. 67. 
Amomum Curcuma, Gmelin. and Jacq. Hort. Vind. 3. t. 4. 
Haldi, Halidra, or Haridra of the Hindus, and Bengalese. 


CuLTIyATED very generally over the southern parts of Asia; where 
indigenous I cannot say. 


CURCUMA LONGA. 


Manjella-Kua, Ruzen. Cuning, Cunjet. Rumra: 

Sans. Haridra, Pits, Canchani, Gauri &c. 

Hind. Haldi, Haladi, Malidra, Pit-ras. 

Heng. Halud, Walidra, Pit-ras. 

Or. Haladi 

Carn. Arisan, Arisin, 

Teling. Pasupi. 

Guzr. Haradul. 

Maerhat. Halad, Haladi, 

Penjaé. Halad, Haradra. 

Cashin. Lyadar. 

Pers. Zerd-Chébch, Zerd-chéb (Dareard Garcéas. ) 

‘rab. Urnku's sufr, Uroku’s sabighin (Carcumaa Avicenna. ) 

Malat, Manjella-cawa Rucev. (Manjella Coua Rump.) 

Malay. Cunjet. Rumen. Cuonhit, Howrox. Cunhir H. Cunin R. and H. 
The botanical appellation of the genus has been taken from a supposed drabdick name of the spe. 
ties, which came into use as a denomination of the drug, upon the authority, as it should seem, of the 
Latin version of Avicenxa. The original term, however, which is Curcum, signifies, not turmerick, 
but saffron. Itis Persian according to Ricuannson; Arabdick in the dictionary of Gorivs and 
Mesissxi1; Hebrew in Parxuunsy’s lexicon; but is Syrf@ck according to the author of the Mekh. 
senu'l adviyeh. It probably is derived from the same source with the Sanscrit Cuncuma, with the 
Greek Crocos and Crocon 3 and with the Latin Crocus and Crocwm; all signifying saffron: an 
alinity of names which had been already remarked by Rumrutius. 
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‘The colour of the root, and its similarity to saffron, have indeed suggested appellations for the | 


turmerick in,more than one language. ‘Thus.it has been named Crocus Indicus, and by the Portw. 
gueve Saffrdn de terra. The Persian, Arabick and Malay names of it are all relative to its yellow 
dye or golden colour, and so in general are the Sanserié synonyma. The familiar term, Haridrd, 
whence the vernacular names of it in most countrids of dndia are taken, is explained by ety moldgists 
as also bearing allusion to the colour, ‘brighter than atawny hue (hari),.’| Note by the President. 


Gl, €urcoma Amada. R. 
Bulbs conic, and with the dias tubers edhe shea yellow... Spike 
scanty, few-flowered. Leaves long-petioled, broad laiceeiar den whole 
plant uniform green: SOE, ! 
‘Tommon manga. Rumph. amb. 5. p, 169.> 
Amana of the Bengalese, which signifies Mango-ginger ; the fresh root 
possessing the peculiar smell of a green mango, which alone will distin- 
guish this species from every other I have yet met with. Dr. Carer 
observes, that it is also known by the name ‘Kajula-gauree, and used by 
ithe natives to excite appetite, when lost by long weakness. : , 


A wative of Bengal. Flowering time the rainy season. The natives 
eat the root in their curries, and use it medicinally. — | 
42. Curcuma viridifora. BR. 


Bulbs oblong, and withthe palmate tubers inwardly deep vw Teayes 
Jong-petioled, oblong. The whole plant, (spike and coma, ) uniform 


‘Tommon giring. Rumph. amb. 5. p. 169. 

A wative.of Swnatra. From thence Dr..Cuantes Campsett sent the 
plants to this garden, under the Ma/ay name Tommon, the root of which, 
he observed, yield the Malays a yellow die; though the colour is paler 
than that of C. /onga. The odour is also very different; the plant much 
jarger and entirely green, even the coma of the spike, which in all the 
rest is the most highly coloured part. | 
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IPTION OF 
13, _ Cuncuma montana, Corom. pl. 2..Ne. 11... 


Bulbs conic, with pale yellow palmate tubers. Leaves hei eetstas ob- 
Tong. “The whole plant uniform green, except the rosy coma of the spike, 





A NATIVE of the valliés mone SY fis Cirear mountains; and blossoms 
during the rains. The exterior border of the corolla very pale pink; the 
Point of its upper segment broad, and rather obtuse y in'most of the other! | 
bpecies it'is weutes BIA miscud stgesbe 


4. cea agers BR. | , 
Bulbs fusiform, with scarce any palmate tubers, but many straw 62 
93 852 loured, oval, pendulous, Leaves petioled, oblong, reclinate, 
yr NATIVE of, Hindostan. Blossoms during the rains. Is the ‘onallous 
of the genus which I have yet seen. The spike purple throughout; the 
flowers of the same colour, except a small tinge of yellow on the centre: 
of the lip; and the sheaths of the leaves tinged with red. 


_ Besipes the foregoing fourteen species, there are in the garden several’ 
more, or varieties, which have been lately introduced, and have not yet 
flowered. One of them with an zruginous root, found by Colonel Harp 
WICKE in the Duab. One or two from Malabar, said’ to be sorts of Arrow’ 
root, and two. 6r ‘three’ introduced ‘by Dr. Carty from Pegu; making: 
in all about twenty Species in this garden. 
6. AMOMUM.» 

Gen. Caan. Corotta with interior border wmilabiate, Anthor double, surmounted 

with an entire, or lebate crest, Capsuje 3-eelled, 3-walved. Sceds may, 
As this genus now: stands, it is.a good, and ati one, The plants be- 
longing to it, of my acquaintance Lalways mean, are but few.. They have 
creeping, jointed, perennial, tuberous roots, with numerous, strong fibres 
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therefrom, which dip deep into the soil. Their sféms are at least biennial,” 
invested in’ the sheaths ef the bifarious /eaves The inflorescence wniformly 
radical spikes, rather loosely imbricated'; with one-flowered brates; and 
either’ a hornlet, or. glandular’ enlargement, between the base. of *the 
filament, and insertion of the lip; as in most of the /pinias. The cap- 
sules are g-celled, g-valved, and contain’ many seeds, enveloped, while 
recent, in a soft gelatinous aril, which’ vanishes, or is scarce discernible 
when dry. The embryo subclavate, and furnished with both: a perisperm, 
and vitellus, 


¥. Amomum Cardamomum. Linn. sp. pl. ed. Willd. 1. 8) 
Leaves short-petioled, lanceolar. Spikes even with the earth, lax. Bractez 
lanceolate, acute. Lip with anterior margin 3- lobed, Crest 3-lobed. 
Cardamomum minus. Rumph amb. 5.t. 65. f. 1. | 
A NATIVE of the Malay Islands ; from Sumatra Dr. Cuantés Camp= 
BELL sent platitsto this garden, where they blossom during the month of 
May, just before the rains begir’. “Fo the taste the seeds are agreeably 
aromatic, and are used: by the Ma/ays as a substitute for the real Cardamom 
of Malabar: 


9. Amomuw angustifolium. Linn. sp. pl. ed. Willd. 1. 8. 
Leaves broad-lan¢eolate: Spikes elevated,“ linear-oblong. Bractes ob-. 
Jong, rather pointed. Lipsobovate-cuneate; entire. Crest three-toothed. 
Amomum angustifolium, Sonnerat’s voyage. 2. 242.4. 137. 

Acwative of Madagascar, From the Mauritivs Captaite TENNENT 
brought it to this garden, where it blossoms during the cool season. “The 
flowers possess a’ considerable share of spicy fragrance, and are showy ; 
the exterior border of the corolla and superior bra¢tes being red, and! 
large lip yellow. | | | 


is 
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3.. Amomum aculeatum: RP: 


“Leaves subsessile, cordate-lanceolate. Spikes obovate, even with the earth, 
Bractes lanceolate, Crest amply 3-lobed, Capsules oval, echinate. 

A native of the Malay Archipelago; from thence introduced into the 
botanic garden, where it blossoms freely in April, and May; ‘seed ripens 
in October. The capsule is perfectly destitute of grooves: for this and 
other reasons, I think it cannot be Kenic’s Amomum, an Globba crispa? 
nor Rumpnius’s Globba cripsa viridis, because the cortex of the capsule 
is of a soft fleshy texture; hence likewise I conclude it cannot be A! echis 
naium. Linn, sp. pl. ed. Wiilld..1. 8, 

As in the A/pinias, there are two hornlets, one on each side, between 
the insertions of the lip, and filament on the mouth of the tube, 

AmomumM maximum. R. | | ) 
Leaves petioled, lancedlar, yiilous underneath. » Spikes oval; even with-the 


earth, Bractes lanceolate. Crest-of one semilunar lobe. Capsules round, 
pine winged | | 


A NATIVE of the Malay Archinghaga In the botanic garden at 


Calcutta, where it has long been, it blossoms in April and May; and the 


seeds are ripe in September and Oétober, 


‘Te flowers are nearly white, with a small tinge of yellow on the 
middle of the lip. The seeds have a warm, plngent, aromatic taste, not 
unlike the real cardamom, but by no means so grateful. Rumpuarus’s re- 
presentation of the fruit of his Globba crispa rubra, Vol. 6. t, 60. D. might 
Serve_for this; but, as the seed vessel of my plant is perfectly. destitute of 
hairs, I cannot believe it is Lourrimo’s A. villosum, See WILLDENOW’s 
Faition of the species 1. p. 8. Be, 
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7. ZINGIBER. 

Gen. Caan. Corolla with interior border unilabiate, .dnther double, crowned 
with a single (horn-shaped,) curved beak, Capsule 3-celled, 3-valved. Sceds 
many, arilled. 

Tue plants, which fall under the above essential character, further differ 
‘from the Amomums in being herbaceeus= (whereas in that genus they 
are all, at Jeast biennial.) Their inflorescence uniformly radical, or ter- 
minal spikes: compactly or openly) imbricated with one-flowered 
bractes. To render the specific chara¢ters of the different species more 
concise, I have arranged those with radical spikes in one section, and 
those with terminal in a second. 


Seor. 1. ‘Spikes radical. l 


a. ,ZInGiRer officinale. Roscoe in Trans. of Linn, Soc. 8. 348. 


Leaves linear-lanceolate. Spikes compact, strobiliform, elevated, Bractes, 


acute. -Lip 3-lobed, 

Common Ginger. 

Amomum Singiber, Linn. sp. pl. ed. Willd. 1. 6. 

Ischi. Rheed. mal 11, t. 12, 

Zingiber majus, Rumph. amb, 5. t. 66. f. 1. 

Ada, or Adrac of the Hindus, and Bengalese. 

4 PLANT too well known, to require any further description. 
ZINGIBER OFFICINALE, 

Toschi. Ruzem, Alea, Rumen. 
Sans. A'rdraca, A rdra, S‘ringavéra. 
Hind. Adrac, Adarac, Aid’, A‘d. 


Beng. and Or. A‘da, 
Tirh, A‘d. 





a a = —— = = : _— = ; : " 
See See =< = = . eee 


) As in officinale, saerumbet, Cassumunar, and the two with terminal epikes, 
_ @) As in squarrosum, roscum, rubens, and ligulatum. 
P 4 
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Gurr. A‘du, 

Cashin. Aduru, 

Penjab. Adarac. Adra, Adi. 

Marhat, A‘lé 

Carn, Alla, 

Telang. . Allam. 

Arab. Zenjabil. 

Matlab. A%é, Inchi, Reven, Imji. Rowen, 

Malay. Halya, Alea. Rumen. Alia. Howisow: 

Among the Sanscrit synonyma of ginger, Sringavéra (signifying horn.shaped,) or, as it is 
pronounced in some places, § ringabéra, has a marked affinity with the Greek Zp-yi€ep:¢, the Latin 
Zingiber, and even the drabick Zenjabil; as well as with all the names which the drug obtains in 
the various languages of Europe. This affinity of the Arabick and European names had been’ 
long ago remarked by Gancras. Its origin is now traced to the ancient and learned. language of 
India. 

The plant and fresh root are in Hindi called Mrorend a dafrom the Swasertf€ Ardraca and’ 
Ardra;' land the dry root is named by most Indian nations Sént'h or Sunt’h'from the Sanscrit Sun. 
Phi or Sunt'ht, The etymology of these terms seems to indicate the contrast of wet and dry; for 
such is the radical sense of the words rdra’and S'tnt'h's bat Sanserit grammarians explain the first 
as alluding to the moisture which ginger induces on the tongue; ani! the other a® indicating the 
virtue which it is supposed to possess of drying up phlegm. Note by the President. 


2. ZINGIEER Zerumbet. Roscoe in Trans. of Linn. Soc. 8. 348. 

Stems declinate. Leaves approximate, sessile, lanceolar. Spikes compact, 
strobiliform, much elevated, oval, obtuse. Bractes broad-ebovate, ene 7 
margins coloured. Lip 3-lobed. | 

Amomam Zerumbet. Linn. sp. pl. ed. Willd. 1. 6. 

Katu-inshi-kua, Rheed. mal, 1F. t, 13. 

Zingiber spurium, fietz. obs. 3. 60. 

Lampujum. Rumph. amb. 5. t. 64 f. T. 


A native of various parts of India. Flowering time the rainy seasort. 
Seeds ripen in November, and Tsieae ens by which time the plant has 
perished down to the root. 

ZINGIBER ZERUMBET. 


Katu-inschi-kua. Racen. Lampujang. Reser. 
This plant was supposed by Rumruiyé'to be the Zerumbet ; and the Brahmens, who assisted 
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Van Rugepe, appear to have mistaken it for the Galangal, for they named it to him Cilanjane, as 
may be gathered from his text corrected by the Nagari characters in the plate. It is neither of those 
celebrated drugs; but bears more resemblance to the Cassumunar, which is however the root of the. 
next species. Note by the President. 


3, - Zancinex’ Cassumunar. Fe , 
Stems erect, Leaves seasile, linear-landéolate. Spikes compact, strobili- 
form, elevated, lanceolate, acute. Bractes obovate, | copay Lip 3-lobed. 

Bun-4da of the Hindus, and Bengalese, 


Car-puspoo of the Felingas. 


A- NATIVE of Various parts‘of India, Floweting tirte'the rainy seasort, 
Seed ripe in November: 


Tue root of this plant Sir’ JosepH Banks and Dr. Compr think the 
“true Cassumunar of the shops. When fresh it possesses a strong. campho- 
faceous odour, and warm, spicy, bitterish taste; when dried considerably 

Weaker, | | 
ZINGIBER CASUMUNAR. ! 

From the Bengali naine, a3 ascertained by Dr. Roxsurou, and which is compoted of words of 
Sanscrif origin, a Sanscrit name might be inferred, Fanérdraca signifying wild ginger; but I find 
tio authority for it. This plant was brought to'me for the Dar-Aaldi, which is the Déroicd of San. 
serif authors, and noticed as ah efficacious drug.in the writings of the Hindw physicians. rs 

Tam at a loss to conjecture the origin of the name by which the drug is known in’ England, It _ 
was first introduced into practice by. Martog, a8 a médicine of uncommon eficacy in hysterick, epl« 
leptick and paralytick disorders; but is gone out of repute. Note by the President, ! 

4. Zinawer roseum: Roscoe in Trans. of Linn. sor. 8: 348: 
Leaves short-pefioled, lanceolate. Spikes lax, half immersed in the earth. 
Bractes lanceolate, coloured. Lip entire. 


Amomum ros-vm. Corom. pl. 2. No. 126. 
Buma catchicay of the Telingas. 


A native of the vallies amongst the mountains of the morse Circarsy 
where it blossoms during’ the rains. 





| 
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5. Zixcmer ligulatum. R. | 
Leayes approximate, sessile, lanceolate. Spikes lax, obovate, apex even 
with the earth. Bractes cuneiform, Lip sub-hastate. | | 
A NATIVE of Hindostan, where it was first noticed by Colonel Harp-~ 
WICKE. Flowers during the rainy season ; seed ripe in December. 


6. Zinamer rubens, R. 
Leaves lanceolar, Spikes lax, half immersed in ithe earth. Bractes linear- 
lanceolate, straight. Lip narrow-ovate, entire, 
SenT by Dr. F. Bucuanan, from the district of Rungpur to this gar- 
den, where it grows freely, and blossoms in August, 


7. GINGiwer squarrosum. R. 
Leaves lanceolar, pikes squarrose, ‘half immersed in the earth. Bractes 
linear, with long, taper, wayed, recurved apexes, Lip 3-lobed; apex bifid. 
A native of Pegu, where it ripens its seed in December. From Ran- 
§00n Mr. Feuix Carey sent the fresh roots, entire capsules, and ripe 
seeds to this garden, where the plants from both the seeds and roots grow 
freely, and the latter blossomed in August, : 


Seer. 2. Spike terminal, 
8. Zinerner capitatum. R, 
Leaves linear-lanceolate, stem-clasping. ‘Exterior bractes lanceolate: in- 
terior ovate. 

A NATIVE of Hindostan, where it was also first noticed by Colonel 
HARDWICKE: and, ( with the last,) sent to the botanic garden at Calcutta, 
under the Hindu name Jenglt-adrac. It blossoms in the early part of the 
rains; and the seed ripens abundantly in September and October, 
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9.  ZixcIBER marginatum. R. fia 
Leaves. sessile, lanceolate.. Exterior bractes obovate, with broad, traus- 
parent, membranaceous margin. 


NatIVvE place uncertain. 


5. COSTUS. 

Gen. Cuax. Corol with interior border of one campanulate back-cleft lobe. 
Filament lanceolate, with the double anther attached far below its apex, 
Capsule 3-celled, S-valved) Seeds numerous, naked. 

I. Costus speciosus. Smith in Trans, of Linn. Soc. 1, 249. 

Leaves sessile, spirally arranged, oblong, villous. underneath. 

Banksia speciosa. Retz. obs. 3. 75. 

Tsjana-kua. Rheed. mal. 1). ¢. 8. 

Céyu of the Hindus, and Bengalese, 

Cashmira, Pushcara, Sanscrit names. 


A native of all the southern parts of Asia. In Benga/l it blossoms du- 
ring the rains, and the seed ripens in October, and November. No use, 
so far as I can learn, is made of any part of the plant by the natives of 
India, and Sir JosEPu Banks informs me, that the root does not at all 
resemble the Costus Arabicus of the shops. — 


Tue tuberous part of the root, runs horizontal a few inches under the 


surface of the earth ; is often two inches in diameter, marked with annu- . 


lar rings; from every part, the proper fibrous roots issue, and penetrate 
deep into the soil; colour of the old parts pale yellow; of the young, 
white ; texture firm, tough, and fibrous; and has not any of that spicy, or 
camphoraceous odour, so common to the plants of this order. Stems 
erect, or nearly so ; some straight, while others from the same root rise 
with a spiral contortion; lower half invested in simple, downy sheaths ; 
general thickness about that of a walking cane, and from 4 to 6 feet high. 


Q 4 
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Leaves spirally arranged round the upper half ‘of the stems; -subsessile, 


oblong, cuspidate, very downy underneath ; length’ from to 't5: inches. 
Spike a single, oblong, firm one; crowns the top of each stem, imbri- 
cated with numerous, exterior, ovate, concave, hard,’ polistied,. poirited, 
one-flowered, permanent bractes, ot scales ; colour green, ferruginous, or 
red, but all become bright red by the time the seeds are ripe: besides 
these, each flower has a smaller interior, boat-shaped_ bracte, embracing 
the /eft side of the g-cleft ca/ya, which also. becomes xed iby age, <Corol 


large, pure white, with a faint blush-of pantaee seater the Gnner border — 


m;but bent ‘out in a 





resembles the limb of the flower of Convolialns's opin 
recurved direétion, and with the margin ‘elegantly laciniate-dentate. Fi- 
lament lanceolate, incumbent over the middle.of the inner border, back 
clothed with much, long, soft, white hair: ‘nearly to its centre, ion:the un- 
derside, is attached the oblong double anther. Sty/e shorter than the fila- 
ment. Stigma large, bilabiate, and. even with the apex of the anther. 
‘Capsule 3-sided, smooth, hard, deep red, crowned. with, the stil perfect, 
permanent, rigid, coloured calyx, 3-celled, g-valved, opening on the sides. 

Seeds numerous, angular, black, smooth. Perisperm conform to the seed, 

pure white, and cartilaginous. Véite//us thin and closely embracing, like 
2 case, all but the base of the embryo, which is central, cylindric, and as 
long as the perisperm, with its truncate radicle close to the umbilicus. ‘e 


9. ALPINIA. 

(Gex. Cuan. Corol with interior border unilabiate, Anther double, naked, ( un- 
«rowned.) Capsule berried, 8-celled. Seeds a few, or numerous, arilled. 
“Tue plants which come under this definition, form a good natural 

genus ; for besides the common charaéter of the family, the other affinities 

of the individuals which compose it, are peculiarly striking, viz. 
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-’ Iy having Strong’, thick, crooked, permanent tubers,» which runnearly 
horizontal; a little below the ‘surface of the earth; dre- strongly marked 
with the annular»scars of the-decayed ‘shéaths ; and from every eu the 
long, thick, fibrous, fibres i issue, which form)the real root, | | 


THE stems are from biennial, to perennial, numerous, growing in tufts, 


straight, and erect, or more or less recurved, according to their place in 
the tuft; “clothed with bifarious, lanceolate, acute leaves ; and all, except 
Curdamomum, cme so in a copious raceme, or panicle of large, gaudy 
flowers. The calyx, as'in. the other genera’ of this order, is superior, 
and consists. of one leaf, having its margin very irregularly divided, 
This part f urnishes little or no help in discriminating the species. The 
coral is of one petal, with a double. border, the exterior, _three-parted; 

inner of one, large, more highly coloured $208 or lip or. nectary., ais 
insertion, a. ‘roe heer ee oy found } in. ite preatest seoeruinglap the 
species. | The filament is broad, slightly grooved on the inside, supporting 
a large, double, emarginate, crestless anther, with a deep fissure between 
its lobes, for the reception of the style, The. germ inferior, s-celled, with 
many seeds in each, (except in Galanga, where the number, is constantly 
two in each cell, ) attached to a thickened portion of the partitions, a little 
removed from the axis. Style slender, and of a length sufficient to raise 
the infundibuliform, ciliate stigma, even with, or a little above the apex of 
the anther. Nectarial scales, in this genus generally united into one, thick, 
short, crenulate, truncate body, which embraces the base of the style on 
the exterior side. The capsule is one of those that may be called berried, 
invariably 3-celled. The seeds more =e less numerous, invested in a 
multifid aril, and two integuments. In those.I have had it in my power to 
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examine, there is a perisperm, or albumen ; and vitellus. The embryo js 


generally an inverted crescent, more or less perfeé&t, with a straight por- 


_ tion, the radicle, from the middle of its convex, or siauiictail pointing 


to the umbilicus of the seed, (so. yi} > 


- Arpinta Galanga. Linn. sp. pl. ed. Willd. 4. 12. 


Leaves sessile, broad-lanceolar, Panicle terminal. Lip oblong, with bifid 
apex, linear claw, and two conic coloured glands at its base. Germ with 
two-seeded cells. Capsules obovate, smooth, few-seeded. 

Galanga major. Rumph. amb. 5. t. 63. 

Alpinia' Galanga, Roscoe in Trans, of Linn. Soc. 8. 345. 


A NATIVE of the Malay Archipelago. From Sumatra Dr. Cuar.es 
CampseLr sent plants to this garden in 1800: where they flower during 
the hot season ; and ripen their seed, though very rarely, in November. 
The seed vessel is small, obovate, smooth, deep orange red, does not 
open spontaneously, and cannot contain more than two seéds in each cell, 
(that being the number in ‘the germ,) which are three-fourths covered 
with a white aril. To the taste they are bitter, and nauscous. These 
circumstances induce me to believe it to be Rumpuius’s plant, but I doubt 
whether any one of Kanic’s Languas’s can be referred to this. ' For the 
same reason nT would exclude Loureino’s A. Galanga. Wik a 


1 OF 


By. the a assistance of Sir Joserr Banks, and Dr. Cine it has been 


found, that the root of this plant is the real Galanga major of our shops 


(in London. ) = meaasin | 
| ALPINIA GALANGA, 
Languas. Rumen,» etdel BO. > oil) 
Arab, Khélinj4n, Khulinjan, : 

Sans. Culanjana, Culanja, Sugandhé-vacha, Mahabhari-vacha. - P 
find, Culinjan, Culénjin, Culajan, 
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Carn, and Market, Culanjan. 


Malay. Lanquas. Rumen. Lahcooa. Howrsow. 

The root of this plant being ascertained to be the Galanga major of the druggists, conformably 
with what had beensaid of it by Rospuius, there is mo doubt of its being the AASlinjan of the 
Arabs, termed in Hindi Culinjan, In Sanscrit it is called Culenjana according to one authority 
{the Rajnighanta;) but Sugandha vachi, or sweet scented Acorus, as alsu Mahabhari vacha 
accordig to another Indian treatise (the Bhavaprecise.) If the first name be genuine Sanecrit, 
which is however doubtful, the similar names in other languages, including the European term 
gwanga, must be dgiveddirectly or mediately from it. Note by the President. 


2 ALprnta Allughas. Roscoe in Trans. of Linn. Soc. 8. 346. 


Leaves lanceolar, polished. Panicle terminal. Lip bifid; lobes retuse. 
Capsules spherical, polished, (black,) one-valved, many-seeded. 
Hellenia Allughas, Linn. sp. pl. ed. Willd. 1. 4. 
Mala-inschi-kua. Rheed. mal. 11. ¢. 14. 
Taraca. Asiatick Researches. 4. 240, 
Tara, or Tarac of the Bengalese. 


A Native of Bengal, and very common. Flowering time the whole 
Of the rainy season. Seed ripe in O¢tober and November. . 


ALPINIA ALLUGHAS. 


According to Vax Ruvepe, this plant is called by the Brahmenas, Giri Kolinjana or mountain 
ginger. This name is obviously taken from the Sanscri¢ Giri mountain Culagjana the Galan. 
€al, to which indeed the plant is much nearer than to the ginger. 

Tt has been described by Sir W. Foxes, under the Sanscrif name of Tiiraca, the duthority for 
which I have been unable to discover, ‘The word is indeed Sanserif; and, among other senses, is 
stated in dictionaries to be the name of a tree: adescription which is not reconcileable with this 
plant. Note by the President, 


3. Awpinia malaccensis. Roscoe in Trans. of Linn. Soc, 8. 34. ; 


Leaves lanceolar, petioled, villous underneath. Racemes terminal, simple. 
Lip broader than long, obscurely three-lobed, (lateral lobes incurved into 
a tube, ) 
Maranta malaccensis. Linn. sp. pl. ed. Willd. 1. iM. 
Galanga malaccensis, Rumph. amb. 5. t. 71. f. 1. 
R 4 
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A native of Chittagong; from thence introduced into the botanic gar-, 


den at Calcutta, where it flowers in April and May. 


Tuis is the most stately, and most beautiful of our scitamineous plants. 
‘The flowers are particularly large, with the bractes, and exterior border 
of the corolla, pure, smooth, lucid white ; and the large lip variegated with 
crimson, and yellow. 


4. ALpinia nutans. Roscoe in Trans. of Linn. Soc. 8: 346. 

Leaves lanceolar, short-petioled, polished. Racemes terminal, drooping. 
Lip obscurely three-lobed, (lateral lobes incurved into a tube.) Capsules 
spherical, opening down the sides. Seeds a. few, round; aril white; 
(nectaries square and truncate. ) 

Renealmia nutans. Andr. Bot. repos. 5. t. 360. 

Globba nutans. Linn. sp. pt. ed. Willd. 1. 153. 

Poora-nag-champa of the Hindus. 


A native of the interior parts of Bengal. From Dinajpir Dr. Ww. 
Carey sent plants to this garden, where they are perfectly at home, pro- 
ducing quickly from the same root, numerous, Juxuriant stems, of from 
to 8 feet in length, and as thick as aman’s finger; flower abundantly’du- 
ring the hot season, (March, April and May,) and the seed ripens in Oéto- 
ber and November. The seeds possess a small degree of spicy warmth. 
The root is also odorous, and is sometimes carried to England for Galan- 
ga major. In this the apex of the anther is bifid. Stigma large, with hairy 


callous lips. 


2, ALPINIA mutica. R.. 


Leaves short-petioled, narrow-lanceolar, polished. Racemes terminal, ercet, 
compound, Lip 3-lobed ; base spurless. Capsule berried. Seeds numerous, 
angular; aril evanescent, 


Founp by Mr. W. Roxsureu in the forests of Prince of Wales” Island, 
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from thence introduced into this garden, where it flowers more or less the 
whole year, but chiefly duringrthe hot season. It is alsovan elegant spe- 
cies, and holds a middle rank betweem zwtans and ‘calcarata. 


6. Aprinia calcarata. Roscoe.in Trans. of Linn. soc. 8 8. 34T. 


Leaves narrow-lanceolar, polished. dined ny gk ereet, compound. Lip 
ovate-oblong, with curled bilobate apex. 
Renealmia calcarata. Andr: Bot. Repos, 6. t. 421. 


From China it was introduced into this garden in 1799, where the same 
root at produced innumerable stems, of about the thickness of a. com- 
mon ratan, and’ about 3, or 4 feet long; and ‘in flower more or less the 
_ whole. year; but chiefly in March, and April. | 


7, <Apintra Cardamomum R: | 
Scapes from-the base.of the stems, ramous, procumbent. Lip 3-lobed, 
with calcarate base. 

Amomum Cardamomum. R. Ind. pl, 3. N. 226. 

Amomum repens. Linn. sp. pl. ed. Willd! 1; 9: Sonnerat. §e. 
Eilettari.. Rheed. mal. 1k t. 44 and 5, 

Cardamomum minus. Pharm. Lond. and Edinb. - 

“Ela, one of its numerous Sanscrit names, 

Elachi, or Elaichi of the Hindus, and Bengalése. 

Ailum-chedy of the Malabars on-that Coast... 


A. NATIVE of the mountainous’ parts-of Ma/abar; where it is found both 
wild, and cultivated. In’ the latter state, it begins to blossom during the 
first rains, when about 4 years old ; and the ripe f ruit is gathered in No- 

vember. It continues to be productive till about the seventh year, when 
it is usual to cut it down, and from the roots other stems rise, which are 
treated as before, _ | 
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ALPINIA CARDAMOMUM. 


Elettari. Rurep, iit “ae 
- Sans. Ed, Sucshmi-éli, Dravidi, Truti, Cérangi, Upaewachi &e, 


Beng. and 


Or. Elaich, 


teshm, Léchiél, 

Malad. Ela. Elettari. Rueeo. Ailum chedi. Roxd. 
Marhat, Fld, Gujratehi ilach{. nil 

Carn, Eraré, Eraci, Chiri yalacci. , 4, 

Télang. Sanna yillacci. | 

Arab, Kikulah, Hal. 

Pers. Hil. 


t 


Two sorts of Cardamoms, 


denominated in various languages large and.small, are distinguished by 


the Hindi names of Parbi anil Gusréei Elécht, or’ Cardamoms produced in the east of Hinidostan 
and inGuzrat, The Sanscrit synonyma make the small sort to be the production of Drdvida or the 

* southern part of the peninsula of India. tis the seed of this plant, which is a native of the moun- 
tains near Cochin and Calicut. The large sort, according to the Saxsirit synouyma, isa production 
of Triputi. Note by dhe President. 


8. ALPINIA spicata. R. 


Spike terminal, oblong, compsctly imbrica 


acute bractes, 





d with narrow-lanceolate, 


A NATIVE of Sumatra, and the smallest of the genus I have. yet seen. 


It was brought by Mr. 


W. Roxsureu from Bencoolen to this garden in 


1803; and at the close of the rains of 1808 it blossomed for the first time, 
and was then only about two feet high, 


10. GLOBBA. 


‘Gen. Cuan, Coreita with interior border two-lobed, er mone. Filament very 
long, curved ; base tubular, and winged with a cuneiform lip, Anther double 


( appendicled, or naked. 
to 3 parietal receptacles 
As Roscoe observes, 


“Mo genus in the whole 


) Capsule one-celled, 3-valyed. Seeds many, attached 


in his new arrangement of the Scitaminean plants, 


order is more strongly marked than Globba; 


though certainly the Linnzan description could never have led to a 
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discovery of the plants: of it. Itis toDr. Smita, who found the ori- 
ginal specimen of Globba marantina in the Linnean Herbarium, that we 
are obliged for deteéting, and correéting, this error in his description of 
the plant, in his Exotic Botany. The same plant, 1 had, till this discovery 
was made known, considered to belong to am undescribed genus, which 
I called Colebrookia, in honour of our’ President, whose knowledge of 
botany, and the benefit the science has derived from his help, justly 
entitle him’ to this distin@tion; which by all true botanists is considered 
the highest reward, and more lasting than eyen a monument of marble 
or brass. And I also take this opportunity of thanking Dr. Situ for 
haying (in consequence of his discovering, that my Colebrookia bulbifera, 
was G/obba marantina of Linnaus,) transferred that name to another 


new genus of East Indian plants. : 


Tue individuals of this family are all herbaceous: of rather small size, 
(their stems and inflorescence together rarely exceed three feet in 
height;) and perish down’ to the root about the month of November. 
Their /eaves lanceolar, (tapering’ equally ‘at each end) or lanceolate, 
{tapering from or near the base;) nearly smooth, and tapering into longer 
and finer|points than any other’ of the erder. In all the species here 
noted, the inflorescence is terminal, except in the last. he prevailing 
colour of the flowers yellow; and the dp, or wing of the filament (as in 
the whole of the order,) the brightest, and most ornamental part. The 
filament is particularly long, very slender, and much ineurved. Anther 
double, variously appendaged, or naked. The style uncommonly slender ; 
sometimes it passes along a groove on the inside of the filament to the 
anther ; sometimes it takes a straight, and more direct course, but always 
passes between its lobes, The stigma funnel-shaped, The capsufe oval, 

S 4 
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eenerally fleshy and tubercled, 1-celled; 3-valyed, opening from the apex, 
Seeds. many, attached.to three parietal receptacles, by the intervention of 
a thick, spongy, umbilical cord, resembling a small aril. 
}. Gtorra marantina. Linn, sp. pt. ed. Willd, 1. 153. 
Leaves lanceolar, Spikes terminal, subsessile, strobiliform, bulbifereus, 
Anthers four-horned. 
G. marantina. Smith’s Exot. Bot. 2. t. 103. and Roscoe in Trans. of Linn, 


Sac. 8. 356. 
Lampujum silvestre minus, Rumph. amb. 5, #. f. 


A native of the Malay Islands: from Amboyna it was original intro- 
duced into this garden, where it thrives luxuriantly and flowers during 
the rains, but never produces seed here: though the germ is perfect, with 

many seeds attached to its three parietal receptacles. A small ovate 
| bulb is produced in the bosom of each bracte, and by these the plant is 
more readily propagated, than it could’be by seed, - 


2. Grosna bulbifera: R, 
Stems bulbiferous. Leaves oblong.  Racemes terminal, erect, ‘shorter 
than the leaves; bulbiferous. 
Conda-puspoo of the Zelingas. 

A wative of the vallies among the Northern Circar mountains. Flow- 
ers during the rains. 

Tue original description of this species has been lost, and I have only 
my recollection, and an imperfect ss to go by in making out the sper 
cific character, 

3. Guropspa orixensis. R. ; | } 
. Leaves oblong. Panicle terminal. Anthers naked. Capsule verrucose, . 


A-NATIVE of the moist Vallies amongst the Circar mountains, where: it 
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blossoms during the kainy season. Dr. Bucuanan has also found it in 
the Rungpir district, and sent plants to this ia where they blossom 
throughout the Fainy, season. 


4. Gtospa Fura. -R. 


Leayes ovate-oblong. Raceme terminal, erect ; pedicels tern, three-flowered, 
Anthers with a membranaceous coronet. 
Hura siamensium, Kenig in Retz. obs. 3. p.49. 5 


5. Giopea pendula, R, 


_ Leaves lanceolate. Retemncs ‘ena yagi. ata. ide.) than the 
leaves, pendulous, Aathers bicalcarate, 


Founp by Mr, W. Roxpurcu, wild | in the caine of Prince.of Wales 
Island, 


6. Guonsa radicalis. R. 
Panicle radical. Anthers winged, 

Founp by Mr. W.Roxsurcu indigenous in the forests of Chittagong, 
and from thence introduced into the botanic garden at Calcutta, where it 
flowers from April, to the end of June. About the same time the herbace- 
ous stems, and leaves appear. There is a constant succession of the 
flowers from the extremities of the lengthening branchés ‘of ‘the panicle, 
for nearly two months. The whole panicle, peduncles, both common and 
partial, bractes, and flowers, (except the deep, but bright yellow lip or 
lower wing of the filament,) are of a lively blue-purple colour, and un~ 
commonly beautiful, 


Fic. I. 


00 38. 


Fie, I, 


2. 
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Tas. I. Parysrom capitatum: 


The entire flower, with the upper part of the tube which supports the inner — 
border, laid-open, a; a, The calyx. 5, b; b, The segments of the ex- 
terior border of the corolla. ¢,'c; The-two large segments of the inner 
border, and d, the three inner. e¢, The anther. 7, The stigma, 

The germ ‘and sections. ‘All the above magnified. 

The ripe capsule, natural size: 

Two thirds of the same with an entire seed in one cell, and asection in the 
other ; natural size. | 

A vertical section of a seed, magnified : 4, the'perisperm : 5, the embryo. 


Tas. 2. KempreriA pandurata. 


The corolla, natural size. a, Thetube. JB, b, b, The three segments of 


fhe exterior ‘border. ¢, c; The two superior segments of the interior 
border, removetl tesome little distance, ad, The lower segment or lip, 
also removed. 2; The anther and ‘crest. : 

The germ and transverse section, a. b,, Thecalyx laid open, which expo- 
ses to view the two awl-shaped bodies, which embrace the base of the 
style, c. d, ‘The stigma, natural size, and magnified, 


‘8. 3. The two bractes. 


Fie. I. 


Tas. 3. Curncuma angustifolia. 


The calyx laid open, exposing to view the two Kenigean awl-shaped scales, 
embracing the base of the style. 


2. The germ and section, 


3. 


The interior bracte, 


oo 
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The stigma, isthvnpnm (base 4 of er Ty 
The corolla laid open. a, a, a, The three serments of the exterior bor- 
der. b, b, The superior'segments of*the inner border) “¢) ‘The lip\ or 
lower segment. d, The calcarate anther, on its short filament. 
The capsule, and section. 
One of the seeds with its aril'expanded. 
The above figures are But a little magnified: 
Sections of a seed magnified. a; The perisperm! 6; The vitellus. ¢, 
The embryo. ! fo sang ot 


Tas. 4. AmMomum aculeatum, 
The interior. bracte, which is here tubular, 
The germ; and transverse section: 
The calyx, laid open. : 
The corolla, laid open, a; a, a; The thiree segements of the exterior bor- 


der. 5, The lip. ¢; ¢, Two conical — between the base of the 
filament d, and lip. bh 


The double anther, and three-lobied crest, with the infandibuliform stig- 
ma in the centre, 

Capsule cut transversely, with the upper portion separate, 

A seed, without its.gelatinous aril. 

A vertical section of the same, magnified. 

The vitellus, and embryo, removed from their’ place-in the centre of the 
perisperm,. still more magnified. « 


Tas. 5. Zineiner: Cassumunar: 

A back view ofa flower, with its exterior, and interior bractes, 
The germ, and section, 
The interior bracte. 
The calix, laid open. 
The corolla, laid open, 
The anther, and horn-shaped lieak, or crest. 
The open capsule, natural size. 
One of the seed, and aril, laid open. 

T 4 
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9, A-vertical section of a seed, ere a The perisperm. b The vitel- 
> lus, e¢ The embryo. ) 
| 10. Section of. anes after vegetation 12a little advanced. 


w iso 
as tt 6, arin orizvensis. 


Fic. 1, The corolla removed from the germ, a, a, a, The three segments of 
the exterior border. }, b, The two interior, ¢, The lip, or wing ofthe 
Jong slender curved filament #. , The uaked anther, and stigma. f, 
The part ofthe-style proceeding to the anther, in a more.direct course, 
than the groove of the filament. 

The germ, and section, | 

The calyx, ‘laitl open. . pal, 

The capsule, and section, natural; size, 

One of the seed, etnias size. 

Section of the same, magnified 

i ‘internal structure has not yet been ascertained, 

| in all,.the principal figures are uniformly of the natural size of the parts 
elineatedl, and afford.a scale to guess, how much the. othe Gajows are magnified. 


aso ww 











On the Rosheniah sect, and its founder Bayezip Ansan. 





By J. LEYDEN, M.D. 





oi ly the course of some researches relative to the language and literature 
.of the Afghans, I met with an_account of an author of that nation, named 
Bayazip Aysani, which greatly excited my curiosity and induced me to 
investigate his history. I.now-.submit to the Asiatic Society, the result of 
my enquiries, in the following sketcl 
been the founder of a heretical sect, which attained a very formidable de- 
gree of power, and was, suppressed with extreme difficulty, his works have 
been proscribed, and his, memory regarded with horror among the greater | 
number of the. Afghans, while the adherents to his sect, who still exist, 
are confined to the wildest and most inaccessible districts, concealing their 
books, and their tenets, with equal care. Iam informed by Amir- 
Murammep, a native of Paishdwer, that some of the reputed followers of 
Ba'YEzip are still to be found, both in Paishdwer and Cabuf, but that they 
are reckoned stil] more humerous among the wild tribes of the Yusefzes. 
An Paishdwer, they are supposed to hold secret meetings, by night, at an 





of his life and opinions. Having 
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ancient edifice, with a dome, where Ba yEzip formerly resided, and:at 
which the pious Moslems, as they pass by the ruins, generally cast stones, 
in token of their abhorrence, accompanied with fervent imprecations and 
curses on the founder. Fhough from the circumstances-mentioned, I have 
not been able to procure any of the original compositions of Ba YEzip, yet 
I have met with some pretty copious details of his- proceedings, the most 
important of which are contained in the Makhzan-Afghani, a work in the 
Afghan or Pashiu language, and in the celebrated Persian work, named 
the Dabistan-i-Mazahib, composed by Mousant-Fa'nt. From the epithet 
Roshan or the /uminous, which Ba‘vEezip assumed as a title, his followers: 
derived the appellation of Roshkenian, which literally: signifies i//uminatt.. 
The Rosheniah sect received its origin in Afghanistan, in that dark, turbu- 
lent and sanguinary period, which preceded the accession of AKBaR to.the 
throne of India; a period when an'extraordinary ferment’ pervaded the 
minds of men in the east, and when it is difficult tosay, whether civil or 
religious matters were in the most changeful-ard uncertain ‘state. Their 
founder, by birth an Afghan, but of Arab extraction, appears to Have Been 
"a man of. extraordinary ‘natural abilities, and extreme subtlety of genius. 
Im his ‘early youth:he acquired a taint of the Ismailiyah heresy; which, 
at that time, flourished in some of the mountainous ‘districts of Khorasan 
and: Mawar-al-nahar; and in his charactér of prophet, he appears to have 
‘modelled his conduct according to ‘the ideas of that sect, concerning a 
‘perfect unerring religious guide. The doctrines which he first propagated, 
seem not to have differed essentially from those of the Siifis : but as he 
proceeded, he diverged wider and wider from the pale of ‘Islam, As his 
sect increased in number and power, it assumed 4 political, as well as - 
religious aspect: and soon made such formidable progress, that, at last, it 
embraced néarly the whiole nation of the Afghdas, to whom it was almost 
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exclusively confined. Ba'yezip, at first, appears to have advanced no 
pretensions -but eloquence, to persudtde men to follow his doctrines; but 
he no sooner found himself at the head of a formidable party, than he 
asserted his right to conquer, by the sword, those who were deaf’ to the 
persuasions of his eloquence. Established by the ability of its fourder, 
and. supported-by the united influence of two powerful principles, a sec- 
tarian, and a national spirit, the Rosheniah sect maintained its ground, for 
the greater part of a century, during the: most’ prosperous period of the 
Moghul government; and flourished, in spite of the most vigorous exer- 
tians to suppress.it, from the beginning of the reion of Aksar, to that of 


SHAH-JEHA Ni 


Tue two principal authorities, which I have followed in the account of 
Ba yezip Ansari, are of the most opposite description; and have very lit- 
tle in common, either in manner or matter. Monsan1 Fant, the author 
of the Dabistdn-i-Mazahib, appears’ to: be almost as favourably inclined 
towards Ba yEzip, as AkuuN Dearwezeu,* the author of the Makhzax 
Afghani, is rancorous and hostile. The charaéter‘of Mousant Fa‘nt is al- 
ready known to orientalists, by the eulogy of the illustrious founder of the 
Asiatic Society ; and his account of the Rosheniah set and its founder, 
which is concise, distinét, and luminous, I have closely translated... AKHUN- 
DEnwezen, the author of the Makhzan Afghani, is less known to. Eu- 
ropeans, than Mousant Fani, though a much more celebrated chara¢ter 
in Afghanistan. He is however chiefly famous for his sanctity; for of 
his history, little more is known than what he himself has recorded. He 


was of Tajik hae and resided. we at. over in the country of the 





* Akuv'N a religious instructor, a doctor in theology, is used in Afghdnistan as syno- 


nimous with the term Mutua dge, ad la dl applied 
tuseriniggttlpriogani ce ra Ju ge, octor in laws, and both terms are app 
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Yusefzei. He studied under Saip Au TirMizi, who resided in Banher; and 
he was a most inveterate opponent of Bayezip Ansari. The Makhzan 
Afghani, of which he is the principal author, is a miscellaneous compila- 
tion, on the ritual and moral practice of Islam, composed in the Pashtu 
or Ajghan language, in a style of measured prose. The texture of the 
work is of avery loose and unconnected nature; so that the different 
chapters, of which it consists, admit of easy transposition; a ciroum- 
stance which has given rise to great diversity of arrangement and variety 
of readings. The.Makhzan Afghani has long been popular among the 
Afghans, and chiefly among those classes, who are by no means curious 
with. respect to style and arrangement. Hence, thongh the practice of 
writing is by no means common or general among the Afghdns, not even 
among those persons who are well versed in the Arabic language, and skilled 
in the doctrines of Is/am, yet such diversity of readings has arisen in this 
work, that almost every copy differs widely from another, and the omission, 
or transposition of the chapters, seems to depend entirely on the pleasure 
of the transcriber. Of this work, the narrative concerning Ba vezip An- 
SARi, forms a part, and is composed in the Pashtu language. Some.copies, 
besides the Pashiu relation, contain a similar narrative of the same trans- 
actions, in the Persian language, composed in a very crude and inelegant 
style. ‘With the addition of some trivial faéts, and the omission of others, 
it coincides in general with the Pashia account, Having, by the zeal and 
friendly exertions of Brigadier General MAtcoim, procured several copies 
of this work, Ihave carefully collated the text, as the basis of the following 
narrative, in which I have retained as much as possible of the peculiar co- 
louring and manner of the original; supplying, from native authorities, 
those'local and historical elucidations which the subject seemed to require. 
Axnu's Deawe'zen, author of the Makhzan A i{ghani, omits no opportunity 
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of alluding to‘his contest with Ba'yvezip Ans‘#ni, and always mentions his 
own success, with the utmost self-complacency. * A certain person,” says 
he “ who arrogated to himself the name of Pir-1-Rosnan* (the father of 
light) but to whom I gave the more appropriate name of Pir-1-Taric 
(‘the father of darkness’) lately circulated among the Yusefee? and other 
Afghan tribes, certain poems in the Afghan language, pregnant with 
wicked and’ impious doctrines, savouring of the heretical’ tenets of the 
Métazalah and Rafzi se&ts, and perverting the meaning of ‘many sacred 





texts. In opposition to this infidel, I also composed a variety, of poems, 
in the Afghan language, exhibiting the true and orthodox explanations 
of the passages which the heretic had perverted; and I finally succeeded in 
turning away many from his pernicious doctrines. In‘ short, had it not 
been for my exertions, not a Moslem had, at this day, remained among 
the Yusefzei.” Among the 4 fehdn tribes, AKHU'N Drerwe ZEH Ba BA‘, a5 
he is generally denominated, is commonly reckoned'the father of Pashtw 
composition, and the first author who employed in his works the Afghan 
language; yet, from this and other notices, it appears clearly that he: was 
preceded in this department by Ba‘YEzip Aws‘ari, the elegance’ and 
beauty of whose style he praises, while he condemns his erroneous opin- 
ions. Bayvezip Ans‘‘ni may therefore be regarded as the first author 
who composed in the Pashtu or .4 ifehan language. The following is the 
detail of his history :— 

Iw the distri@ of Camiguram, on the borders of Kandahar, there lived, 
among the Afghans of the tribe of Vurmud’, a person named ABDULLAH, 


who was. a learned and religious man, sprung of learned and religious 


—— 








ee —E—E————_—_—_—_—_ 


 ® Pir, is used technically, to denote a spiritual father, the master or superior of a religious 
order. The prior of a Catholic monastery would receive this appellation. 1 Persian. 
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parents, for both he and his father were of the class of Ulema, He had 
_ason named Bayezip, whom he carefully instruéted. in learning, ini- 
tiated in the practice of the faith, and the exercise of devotion, and com- 
municated to him the prohibitions of the law... When this young. man had 
made same progress.in learning, his mind became intoxicated with vanity, 
he deserted science for traffic, and took to. the profession of a travelling 
dealer in: horses, which. he followed some time, for the sake of worldly 
gain. One-time, as he was) conveying .two horses from Samarkand to 
Hindustan ; he happened to tarry for some time in the district of Cafinjir. 
There he felkin. with a person of ‘the name of Mu ta Sutima‘n, who 
was of the Mulhed or irréligious-se¢ét; and becoming, attached to his soe 
‘ciety, he frequented it, till: he imbibed his irreligious notions and impi- 
ous principles, On the return of Ba’yezip to Canrgiram, these principles 
soon began,to display themselves ;he began to effe¢tthe manners of a soli- 
tary. recluse,.and in a\short time retired to a cell, which he had formed, in 
the solitude of the mountains. But, that his object was not merely soli- 
tude, appeared, f rom, the manner in which he was. accustomed to address 
his visitors, “ Enter into.this recess, fix your minds in profound medita- 
tion, and within it you. will see Gop.’’ But, as a Prophet has generally no 
‘honour in. his.own country, Ba*yezip quickly perceived that this was the 
most inauspicious place that he could have chosen, for the propagation. of 
his opinions. The Mos/ems of the vicinity, alarmed at his pretensions, re- 
ported his. proceedings to his father AspuLLaH, who in virtue of his pater- 
nal authority, seized a long sword, and, without delay, repairing to the cell 
which his son had chosen, without many questions, wounded him severely, 
and did not quit him, till he had exacted of him a solemn promise, to re- 
nounce his errors, and perform the usual aéts of devotion, according to the 
law and practice ne as long as he lived, Ba yezip, assailed in this. 
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summary manner, by-his own father, found itnecessary to temporize ; but 
rite’ sooier had he recovered from the wound, which he-had- received, than, 
herbroke the promisexwhich had been exaéted from him, and abandoning 
Caniguram, his native country, retired to the region of Mingarhar, where 
he. took up his residence in the house of the chief, Sultan AnMED, in the 
district belonging tothe Afghans of the tribes of Mohmand and Khugi- 
ani. — | 3 


Pais) is 7 
“| Novearta’n is the name of an extensive tract of country in Afgha- 
pestan, which ie watered by nine mountain: streams, which-fall into the 
tiver of Ueldlabad. ° The name is ‘by|some-alledged to bea corra ption 
of the term) nehanhar, the pure streams; by others it is. reckoned a 
corruption of now nehdr, the nine\streams.. The country of Ningarhar 
is irrepular and uneven of surface, though it |has- not any very high 
qnountains. It is about 96 miles in length from East to West, extending 
trom ‘Batic? to Suirkhab. In breadth it extends from Caggahk or Cajjah, 
to the river of Lughman,’a distance of nearly go miles. The inhabitants 
‘are ‘chiefly Afghans ana Tajics. The antient capital of this country was: 
“Adinakpiir; but as that city owas-of difficult. access and situated at adis- 
‘titice trom the chief ‘river, the townmiof Jelalabad was founded, on the 
ereat route from Kandahar to Cabul and Paishawer. The Afghans 
who occupy Wingarhér, are chieflyof the tribes of. Mohmand, Khugiani, 
and Warag et. Of'these the tribe -of :Mohmand,.which is divided into 
twobranches, the Tarakyct and the \Baexei, .are the most numerous 
‘and powerful. Of this tribe, Sultan Anep, the protector of Ba Yezip, 
appears \to, have been the chief;,and he was highly pleased with’ the 
Jearning and abilities of the fugitive, “As the Afghdus have always been 
more addi¢ted to martial exercises and rapine, than to either learning or 
V4 
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religion, He appears to have encountered few obstacles ‘in gaining the 
confidetice of the ruler; and would probably have succeeded equally well: 
with the tribe of Mohmand, had it not’ béen for the:second:class of inhax 
bitants, termed Tajit. Wet Hue) SVIRN él , natin) 


Tue term Taj ajtc, in the Moghul language, is said to signify’ # peasants 
but is crenerally applied by the Moghuls to the’ natives ‘of dran, who aré 
neither of Arab-nor Moghul extraction. -In Perszan, thetterm Degar, 
Which is said‘fo'be a corription'of Dehkan, villagers ot country: people, is 
tised to denote the same nation or-race:* It is,thowever, certain,, that the 
terms Tajic and Degan are generalappellations given to the peasants,or 
cultivators’ of the »ground;-by the. more ferocious and.hardy. tribes, who 
‘live by War and pasturage in Khorasan and, Mawar-al-nahar; countries, 
which like the greater part of-modern..Persia and Asiatic Turkey, exhibit 
‘a singular contrast ‘of manners »and inhabitants, in, the same territory, 
‘between the tribes which follow-the pastoral and agricultural modesof life. 
_ ‘This mixture of races has:continued, with little variation, from the. earliest 
‘period of ds/am,in-these countries; and prevails in every, country, where the 
Moghi! or Turkman tribes have been ‘able to maintain their footing. The 
‘Tajic of great and little Buchariaresemble the peasants. of Asia. Minor, 
Egypt and modern Persia, in almost every point of view, which concerns 
their civil or political situation: «More civilized, polished and intelligent 
than the fierce nomadic. pastoral tribes,;which; rove through the. country, 
and hold the tid in ‘a state of ofnsmen? vassalage ; or the rude.and 








_ * According to the. Forkons « Ibrahim Shahi 0 term Taji ic is applied to all who are not 
abs, and consequently, in this sense, it may be considered as- nivalent te Ajemi. Ibis 
-added, on the authority of SAAHAN-ED-IMN CIRMA NE, that it isalso applied to the Turkish 
tribes. Tazie and Taric are also saiil to be forms of the kame word, and are applied to the 
~fescendants of Arabs, who lave attained eminence in jem. ‘The farm, Dekhiin s 8 $ sometimes 
applied to the inhabitants of Dailan. 
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hardy, but ignorant: mountaineers, who, protected by:their natural fast= 
nesses, have been-able to brave the tempestsiof -war, which} have, often; 
swept like.a whirlwind the plainsiof: Asta; (the Tajic are distinguished, 
ing: 
which is to be found -in’the country. », The, Tajtc extend, from. the .moun-+; 
tains of Chetarin Cushgar, as far-as Kandahar. and - Balkh,; and. generally, 
speaking, wherever the soil is more than usually fertile,,or displays traces 
of superior’cultivation; there may. the habitations. of, the Jgjic..be traced. 
In the mountains.of Chetar, and where the country is naturally strong, the 
Tajic live inva state-of ; independence,, under their own chiefs,,, but for the 
most part, they are subject tothe4 ifghan,, Turkman,: or Dxbec tribes, 
among whom they. reside, and to whom they are bound to pay a certain 
proportion of the produce of their grounds, | which often amounts to an 
half, a third, or a fourth part, according. to the nature of the soil, besides 
furnishing a certain quota of armed men. The races of Tajic are very 
numerous, and they. are distinguished from each other by various charac 
teristics, Some affect to. derive their origin from the Arabs, while others 
are reckoned of Moghul extraction ; but no doubt can possibly be enter- 
tained that they are of a 1 very mixed origin, considered as a people, and 
though generally of | peaceable 2 and industrious habits, in some districts, 
such as Cashgar and Khoten, they are distinguished for their valour, and 
martial prowess. Though the great mass of the Tajics are industrious 
cultivators, yet various tribes of roving“and unsettled Habits,‘and uncertain 
‘origin, it commonly com prehended under the same: general denomina- 
tion. pris the roving tribes of Sidibai, and  Tukbai,s of» Calangi, and 
oranchi, Kakshal, and Khwajeh Khizri, of “Mucréxt)’ iT Wburj?, -Bahsudt, 
A rab-Galahban, Tufac-andaz, and séveral others} are wererally included 
under the name of Tajfe. It’ is Liffi ult to determine when: theyterm 





every where by superior industry, and oftenengross the Jittgclearm 
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Feéjit vane integerietdlise) but it appears:to be of some antiquity, as it’ 
is: Sbaplsydd iby SwEniriep-piw Ar Yezpr, who ldses it in contradis- 
tinétionete’the term ‘Turt, in his aécount of the wars of Taimar in the 
midutitainogs' tegion ‘of ‘Cator. Emerging’ occasjonally from obscurity, 
thi “race have produced many princes and great mén, and are fond of 
ctunieFatin® the ledméd: atid religious” chara@ters which have arisen 
dmbne them. © Spréad over a vast extent of country, ‘they use a variety 


_ of Wahiguages, but ih general they employ Persic, Turci, or Pashte, and 





Sometiines Barki! Luwhmani, and Cushgari, It was this race which first 
Spposed the propagation of Ba Yeziv’s principles and tenets, and after- 





| soatay fi urnished his’ dst formidable opponent. 


ret 
_Wuew Be YEZID took up his residence i in Ningarhar, he ‘assumed the 


charaéter of a Milla; and being of an acute genius, and sharp wit, as far 
as regards the wisdom of this world, though forgetful of the wisdom of the 
world which i is to come, he for’ some time met with considerable success, 
especially among the Afghans. “But the tribes of Tajéc, in Ningarhér, 
were sogn startled by the extravagance ¢ of his opinions ; ; and being fond of 
learning, and well versed i in the doétrines of the Soxna, or tradition, they 


opposed such a serious resistance to his novelties, that he. quickly deter- 


mined to abandon Ningaridr, and. to choose a more favourable scene of 


aétion. . | 
i Qis 24 
«Rew of the. Aghin Rha were at this period more ignorant than the | 





InETUT AM; among. whom Ba yezip had been bred. They have 
long) posseSsetl an extensive tract of strong hill-country, and are ferocious 
Yobbers ; while ‘their rudeness is so notorious among the neighbouring 
Afghans, that they are proverbially said, to be ignorant of every, thing, but 
ito live,'eat, and die, like brute beasts, They however, conjoined with their 
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ignorance, an equal degree of bigotry, and aversion to every species of 
religious innovation. The tribe of Waxiri were particularly distinguished 
by their detestation of the Hindus; and perhaps the knowledge that Ba y- 
Ezip had acquired his religious opinions in the Penyab, might co-operate 
in causing his want of success, as well as the circumstance of his having 


been a native of the country, and bred among them. 


‘On leaving Ningarhdr, Bayezip proceeded to Pokhtankha, or Afgha- 
nistan proper, and took up his residence among the Afghans of Gharihel, 
who reside in the vicinity of Patshawer, towards the N. E. of that city. 
The Gharihel Afghans, who are of the tribe Kha/d/, were in a great mea- 
sure devoid of learning, and even of that species of theological know- 
ledge, which the Mos/ems often cultivate, almost to the exclusion of every 
other. The artful impostor had little difficulty, in seducing to his purposes, 
men of this rude and simple chara¢ter. He announced himself as a Pésh- 
wa or religious leader, and Pir or spiritual guide ; he informed them that 
no one but an able and perfect religious instructor could display the true 
way of Gon; and that no person could be approved of Gop, who did not 
chuse for himself a religious instructor. «* Now therefore” said he, “ come 
ainto me, that I may bring you unto Gop; for the holy Koraz directs you 
‘to seek after the divine union, and it is only through the intervention of a 
perfect Pir, that this union can be accomplished.” The simple and ig- 
norant Afghans took his assertions for truth; not knowing, says my 
author, that in the Commentaries of BAtzaw1, the union mentioned in 
this text, is explained, as denoting the performance of religious duty, and 
‘the avoiding of sin. Moreover it is said, that except in conformity to the 
‘words of the prophet, there is no path towards Gop. 


* Tuis apostate” continues AKHUN-DERWE ZEH “ composed many Re- 
W 4 
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sjlehs ortreatises: concerning the character of Pir; and not only per= 
verted and confounded: the meaning of many: sacred texts, but forged,. 
“the name-of the prophet, numerous interpolations of the Hadis or 
traditions; and as there was then, no person in Afghanistan, perfectly in- 
structed in learning, and the principles:of the Mos¢em faith, and able to: 
expose his errors, these interpolations were received without contradic~ 
tion, and were even. accredited, by many who had the character of learned 

‘men.” Ba‘yezip being of a. keen, crafty and versatile genius, as became. 

the precursor (péshré) of Satan, had. great skill in discovering, the in- 

clinations of men, and great facility in accomodating himself to their dis-- 

positions, When_he perceived that a person was strongly attached to the. 

Sheridt. or law, he concealed himself under the cloak of the law, in order: 
to. gain his confidence ;, that by. his learning, and plausible reasoning, he. 

might, with the greater facility, seduce-him from the faith. When he had. 
gained his confidence; and caught him. in his toils, he imposed on him, 
such grievous and heavy burdens, such severe devotional exercises, accor- 
ding to the law, as could not fail to.canker his mind with disgust and. 
aversion. Having thus perverted the purpose of the law, he signified to. 
him, that no person without renouncing the Sheriat or law, could attain- 
the Tarikat or means of perfection, but that those who were. perfect in the. 
law, might afterwards safely lay: aside useless severities. The accursed. 
Ba yezip, says Aknu'N-DERWE ZEN, in-order to disgust his followers with. 
the practice of the letter of the law,. among, other. things, affected great. 
strictness.in performing the regular /Vamdz, or recitation of prayers ; and,. 
instead of requiring. the recitation of the-Tusbth, or names of the divine at-. 
tributes, in the postures termed Rucid (.with.the hands on the knees) and, 
sajud, (the act of prostration) three times, as is commonly done, he- 
required twenty, thirty. or forty repetitions of the act. Yet at the same- 
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time; says this author, it is a certain fact, that he neglected to perform 
the neccessary wazi, or ablution ; which-proves that his Mamdz was 
without divine efficacy; and only a’popular deception. When by suche 
means, he had rendered his. followers ripe for renouncing the Sheriit, he 
proposed to them, such apologues as the following. 


‘* A sLave who takes up a lead-of wood, and knows not the master‘to™ 
whom he is to bear his burden, must forever carry his load on his head, and 
suffer lasting; distress and misery ;-but he who knows his: master, knows. 
‘where to deposit his load, and quickly. relieves himself from-his burden.. 
Therefore. come naw, O.disciple! and-learn.to.know- the: creator of the. 
world, and-having already perfected thyself.in the law, throw down the, 
authority of the ordinances from thy head,’’ 

‘In the same*manner, he announced to them, that inorder to-arrive at’ 
the Hakikat and marifat, or the true and intellectual knowlege of Gop, 
they must first renounce'the Tarikat or means of spiritaal progress; and! 
thus he seduced the ignorant peasants into infidelity, and, foram infidel,’ 
says our author, there is no path towards Gop. Aifter having ‘thus chilled’ 
the religious zeal of his disciples, respecting the external ordinances, he’ 
gradually ‘explained to them his own’ doctrines,’ and initiated them in his’ 
principles, by a variety of gradations; mot unlike the moderm #//uminatism- 
ofthe German and French philosophers: His mystic doatrines were gra-: 
duated into eight degrees: of Knowledge, each .of which was termed. 
Zeker ; and his disciples were, in the same manner, arranged in eight 
classes, which he denominated Khi/wat ; and when once a person entered 
on his degrees, says Akuv'N-DERWE‘ZEH, adieu forever tothe doctrines of 
the ‘law, 
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| Hirché poh ba shuh pa seker, 

O mashgil ba shoh pa feker, 

Ke hir h’o dini sir et vo, 

Ebadet bayé nur naker.+ 

Whioesexer. commnechended his formularies, 

Or wickedly paid attention to them, 

However religious he might be, 

Performed again no other worship, 
« Thou fool,” said he, “ now that‘thou'hast attained Gono, why shouldst 
thou perform any farther worship or religious duty? Thou'hast performed 
obedience to the law, in order to acquire.a knowledge.of the excellence 
of Gop, and te become acquainted with his goodness; ‘but now, my 
friend, since thou hast attained this knowletige, leave off the performance 
of a duty, whichjhas been compleated. That knowledge which thou hast 
received, is the knowledge of the-spiritofGop. The spirit of Gop is na- 
ture ; and visible forms, or bodies, are his qualities.” « Thus,” says AKHUN 
Derwezen, “ he asserted that the breath of life is Gop himself, and let 
the faithful be assured that such a doctrine is only credited by. infidels, 
unbelievers, and!Yogis ;* for Gop himself, is not to be comprehended, by 
the understanding of either mortal.man or Jin. (genie) ‘Besides it is ex- 
pressly stated inrthe fundamental books of religion, that whoever asserts 
the Sheridt and hakikat, the exoteric and esoteric doctrines of the law, to be 
at variance, is am infidel. Such an assertion is, in itself, impious ; for it is 
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* The Yogis areta Hindu sect who practise religious austerities. 
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maintaining before all mankind, that besides the law, there is some othér 
access unto’ Gon ; now it is indubitable, that besides the path of the Sheriat 

vor law, there is no access unto’ Gop.” 


Ba yezip composed for his disciples, when they had entered on his dif- 
ferent degrees of religious exercise, formularies of instruction, which 
were delivered in his own name, and not in the name of Gop ALMIGHTY : 
and these were eight in number, ada pted to the different degrees or classes, 
into which his followers were divided. To the Afzhdns he delivered his 
instructions, by means of treatises composed in the Afghan language ; to to 
the Hindis,} in the Hindi; and to the Persians in the Persic language ; and 
‘such was the singular versatility of his genius, that his writings in all these 
languages, are admitted even by his enemies, to have been composed in 
the most alluring and attractive style. When his disciples had reached the 
eighth mystic degree of devotion, he informed them that they had now at- 
tained perfection, and had nothing further to do with the ordinances, or pro- 
hibitions of the law. He now informed them, that they might eat of what 
they pleased, whether lawful or prohibited; and though he had stated ina 
prior Resdleh or treatise, “ that no food should be eaten but what is lawful, i 
‘yet this he now explained away, by declaring “that it was unlawful to eat 
what was obtained by dint of request or beggary, but that whatsoever was 
acquired by violence, robbery or the edge of the scymiter, was lawful.” 
Now his purpose in the prohibition of begrary, adds Aknu n-DeRwe’ 2EH, 
was to compel his followers to collect themselves into a body, and to ac- 
custom them to procure their subsistence, by robbery and depredation. 
This observation is undoubtedly justified by the historical fact; for no 
sooner had he accustomed his followers to the use of arms, than he took up 
his residence in the steep mountains of Afghanistan, plundered merchants, 
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levied contributions, propagated his doétrines by force of arms, massacred 
the learned. who opposed him, and. soon extended his. power so much as to 
strike even princes with terror. Ba’yszip: was now followed by great 
multitudes both:of men and’ women, who revered him as a prophet. and 
divine teacher: It is said, however, that his most ardent votaries-were the 
female sex, who, says our author, are a sex. naturally prone to pleasure, and 
adilicted to voluptuousness. These females, the crafty impostor employed 
as lures, to:seduce the young- men of the Afghdn tribes, whom this Taji 
pronounces, a race-extremely. prone to be led by the inclination of women: 
now le that trusts.to.a woman, his eyes are dazzled, so that he sees dou- 
ble, and’as the prophet observes, ‘* there Is.no fitter sovereign, for such a 
people, than-a woman.”*—In:the first stages-of their initiation, the young 
men and young women were classed separately, and had’ separate hours. 
allotted: for religious instruction. As they. advanced in illumination, 
However, these restrictions were removed, and he suffered. them to mix 
again in promiscuous assemblies, forgetting, says AKHU N DeERWE ZEn, that 
young women are fire, and young men like cotton. In these public 
assemblies, his followers amused themselves with the recitation of poems: - 
and narrative: stories; with singing, dancing, and clapping their hands in 
tumultuous acclamation. I-am informed, by Amis MuHamMep, of Peisha- 
- wer, that in the traditions of that district, Ba yezin and his followers, are 
accused of practising the abominations. of the unchaste sect, termed 
Cherdgh-cush; but had this been the case, it is probable that the animad- 


versions of AkHo'N Derwe’zex, would have been still more severe; for- 





© Those who-came to attend BaA'vezin,. were first of all ordered to seat themselves, men 
and women, promiscuously ; a practice says Akuu N.Deawe 2 eH, which led to great excesses, , 
by inflaming their passions, though it increased the number of his disciples. W hen they 
entered on a course of devotional exercises, the sexes were separateds but they were again. 
permitted to mix in promiscuous assemblies, after they. were initiated. | 


| 
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he seems chiefly to blame the imprudence of mixed assemblies, in his strie- 
tures oll the subject. 


Ba‘yezip having now matured his plans, exhibited to his disciples a 
‘book which he had composed, entitled Kheir al Bian (The excellence of 
explanation) which he pretended to have received by inspiration, like 
another Koran. He also com posed, from time to time, a variety of 
Resdlehs or treatises, concerning the fundamental. principles and doctrines 
of his sect. One of the crafty devices which he practised'in these treatises 
was to introduce many sententious maxims, and‘brilliant passages, which 
‘had’no obvious. heterodox tendency ; but which; by their force and beauty 
; produced 'a deep impression onthe simple reader ;- while none but those 
who: were deeply versed in theological. science, could discover their real 
drift. Thus; in- one of his latter- Resd/ehs he asserts; that whatever 
exists in form, is the mirror of divinity; whatever is heard or seen, is: 
Gop, who alone exists; while the material’ world is nothing but thought 
or idea; ‘Phe Lorp preserve the faithful, says Akuu’n: Denwe zen, from 
“such an infidel\as-this !'Ba’yezip was fond’ of introdicmg into his composi- 
tions, philosophical ideas, and principles maintained by the Swi sect. He 
asserts, in one passage, that nothing exists, except Gop, and that besides. 
the being-of Gon, there is no other being in existence. Gop, says he, re-- 
mains concealed inthe human nature, like salt inewater; or grain in the 
plant; and he is the same in-all his creatures, and the soul of all.* He 
that is a true believer, will not be the death of the meanest insect, for the 


giver of life is its fosterer, and thou art not answerable for its subsistence. 





* Mérifat according to Ba’yezr'p, consisted in believing living souls to be Gon; the: 
soul, said he, is essence, and body is quality, and thus he reckoned the breath of pa 
Gop. Now let the faithful be assured, that this is only the opinion of Malheds, Cafirs, and. 

g's,. says Aknun Derwe zen. | 
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Harm therefore no being, and cut not down the tender shoots of existence ; 
form a true notion of the divinity, and regard the eighteen thousand races 
of beings, as yourown body. These positions differ little from those of the 
Svifis, but the most. remarkable thing i is the inference, which he deduc- 
ed from the docirine of the sole ‘existence of the divine nature. ‘ Since 
nothing exists but Gon, what meaning can be assigned to such words as 
right and wrong, good and bad, excepting that every man should impli- 
citly obey his Pér, or religious instructor?” -“* Behold now,” added he, “ I 
am both your God, and your prophet. There i is, therefore, nothing which 
you can do, so meritorious. as to obey my commands. If you fulfil my 
| commands, A will, after death, restore you in the form of man ; _and, if not, 
you . shall be reproduced in the forms of hogs and bears: : but those who 
obstinately disobey my commands shall be utterly annihilated. ” Thus it 


appears that he © maintained t the doctrine of transmigration. etree 
3 1 AR) 


| Baten consequence of the double character of deity and-prophet 
which he had assumed, now caused two. signets to be formed, which he 
. «mployed:in-this. two-fold capacity, On. the first! signet, which heem- 
sia aes in his divine capacity, was the following inscription: 


Tal) hee 
Sathanaca al mate il bari 
Jide card além-i-ndri az ndtt 
B&vezrp Anséni* | 


Glory to thee, the King, the creator, 
“Who hast distinguished the world of light, from that of fire, 
Ba vezrp “ANSN’ RI. 
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THe word nur, light, in this passage alludes to the name of his sect, 
Roshentah, the enlightened; whom he represents as separated from the 
race of Jia and demons, who are sprung from fire, and from unbelievers, 
who are devoted to fire. ai 

Ox the other s ignet, which he employedin his capacity of cities: was 
the following inscri asc ot 

Ravezirp vafatin ; The humble Bavezr, 
Ha dial mux‘alin.* The guide of those who err. 

TueEse signets, says AKHU'N DeRWeEZzEH, are still preserved, and employ- 
ed by his successors, who use no other personal signets, ee say, Wee 
are one with Bayezip, and the self-same spirit.” 

Arter hazarding so striking an innovatiorr with success, it was not 
probable, that he would hesitate at anything of inferior importance. He is, | 
accordingly, ‘said, to have denied the Mos/em doctrine of the bridge of 


dread, or Ss ral, over which ‘mortals are believed to pass into Paradise: 


“he set aside ‘the doctrines of the. resurrection, and final judgment ; 


and pronounced prosperity to- be Paradise, and adversity Hell, This 
countenantes the assertion, that in his higher degrees of illumination, he 
totally denied the dottrine’ of a fi ture state, and directed his most perfect 
disciples, to follow their pleasures without reserve, and gratify their in- 
clinations without scruple, . Certain: it is, however, that he inculcated with 
great success, on the tude Afghans, \ who were his followers, an absolute 
rizht to dispose of the lives and properties ofall who did not adhere to his 


sect. This principle i is alluded to, in the following crude Pashtu verses of 
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Beayé da vi vayarani ta vayelé bé perwah 
Nir dlem vara mirda dé dwi agah nad: lasch 
Da mir mal di yivandi pa miras ye varesine 
Sir mal ow nekahuna yé jayiz partasé dina* 


On another occasion, he said, ‘‘ Come my friends, be of good Chee 
All the rest of the world are like unto the dead ; 

They are not apprized of the yalue of the breath of life; 

The inheritance of the wealth of the dead, devolves upon the living, 
Their persons, wealth, and wives, are therefore yours, by right.” 


THE same sentiment is expressed | in the following passage: 


Pakher bayé bed da ové rashet las. kateet patirah ai yarano 
Da vara éilem béxanah dé os ser prekavoi da bezane 

Ech her so vum dzizan df sir yé prekanei bé dranga 

Mal ravanré-Walal.dé nur-yé,makanré nangat 


Come then, ‘my friends, ‘said he‘at last,:lay hold of theisabre, r 

‘The whole world-is devoid of life, smite off the heads of the lifeless, 

_ ‘Though they should be your. .own friends, smite off their heads,. without delay. 
Beize on their, wealth, it is your own ee je Bil no other os ae is due to ee: 
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» Ba‘vezio commencing with the Afghans of Gharihel, had now gained 
over and perverted the whole tribe of Kha/i/,and also obtained followers 
among many.of othe-other ‘tribes of Afghans, and in particular among 
the Mahmidzei. The Mahmidzci are a powerful . tribe, who inhabit.the 
district of -Hashinagar, anciently termed Ashianagara, and which seems 
to-have formed,a part of ,the;country.of the ancient .4spagani, mentioned 
by) Phiny* from whom.the Afghans of the, present, day, most probably 
iderive (their name. The :country of Hashktnagar hasan adyantageous 
central situation, ;in the aniddle of the yast,region,to which,the,name. of 
aPokhiankha, or Afghanistan is cenerally: givens.and ;which, may -be rough- 
pishahcigee at sabout \1000 \miles:in length, and jgg0;in breadth. In 
the early, Mos/em -times,, ies acagiae: \was_generally dénominated Roh. 
The in ict Hashinagar : derives its. name,| which signifies the eight 
towaships from, the,eight-original jsettlements of :the.couatry, , whichafe 
santa conn the eight: following ‘distniéts. | | 1-5 Nose Sheherah. 
2: 'Charsad‘a, sineluding Parang and ;Hesar. $-)Rizzar.)/4. Oimanzei. 
36. Diiringzéé.. 6..Omarzéi. 7. Sherpdi. .8.Danggeh or Barkazei. Tie | 
-region of Hashtnagaryis wniversally, reckoned -by the \Afghans, the 
-place of their original settlement in Afghanistan. ‘The tribe -of the 
Mahmidzdi, says Aknuin DERWEZEH, Were at this timesa very ignorant 
set;in point of religiousiknowledge: Alluredsby.the:reputation of Ba‘yezip, 
snumbers of ‘them went doivisit:him, and were-seduced by the craftof the 
oe and his success was rendered. ean -by theiinvitation 
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which he received, to take up his residence in the country of Hashtnagar. 
Ba‘Yezip was not slow in perceiving the advantages which: this situation 
afforded him, for pursuing the operations, which he had so successfully be= 
gun. He proceéded to Hashinagar, and took up his residence at: Kaleder 
in the distrit of Omarzéi, where he founded a city. Thence he issued cir 
‘cular letters, in every direction, addressed both to the learned and’to the 
ignorant, in the following terms. ‘Come unto me, for I am a perfect Py, 
whoever lays hold of the skirt of my garment, shall obtain salvation, and 
whoever does not, shall utterly perish.” Henow assumed the appellation 
-of Pir Roshan, which may’ be rendered * the father of. light,” ‘and it Is 
from this title, thathis seét'were termed Roshenial, or the enlightened, 
‘The alarm of the orthodox Moslems, was‘now extreme; they had tam- 
‘pered with thenew sect, till it was almost too late to'attempt to suppressit by 
forée; Ba yezip had firmly established his principles:among the Afghans; 
-he increased in! influence, day by day} and the country was overrun with 
jnfidelity. Many of the most learned of his opponents, had been baffled 
_ Sin Controversy\ by the profound knowledge, and versatile genius which Ike - 
‘displayed. If we may credit the authority of Axtu'n Derwe'zen, how- 
“ever, very different success attended his own exertions, arid those of his 
‘spiritual instructor, Satp Avr Timmizry who,’at this ‘period resided at 
| Banhér inthe territory of ‘the Yusefzet, and was:the spiritual guardian — 
“of the agey the! preserver’of true religion among’ the Afghans, the 
“Sheikh of :Sheikhs and Oulias; and the scymiter of the Sunnis—-* Poxx- 
TANKHA’ was now like night, and knew not its own good from its evil, 
but Saip ALi wasa light in the midst of darkness. He remembered 
that it is said in the Hadis, or traditions, “ When any heretic appears 
among the followers of my religion, and there shall be any learned man, | 
who is able to confute him, and shall negleét this duty ‘of reproof, may the 
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curse of Gop; of ‘angels, arid of , all the learned, be-om the head of | that 

learned. man,and may every Sunni, fromrhis evil, have joy.” | Récolleét- 

ing this: denunciation; Saip Au Tin mizp determined to oppose the further 

progress. of: this heresy, and accompanied by his:favorite scholar, Aknu N 

Derwe zen, engaged in a controversial discussion with BA yezip. In the > 
ddbates which, followed, the controversy ‘seems to have been‘chiefty: ma~ 

agecdbby Axyu'N Derwe zen, who confidently claimsthe victory, and’ 
felicitates:himself greatly for lavingogititg: his: opponent’ thé name of; 
Pi Taric, the father of darkness, instead of.‘ the-father of light,” which” 
he had.assamed.; “ In‘several conferénces,” :says Awtuin DERWEZpHy’. 
“ sometimesaccompanied -by my revered: Pit, and':so! 
coveredithe!infidel with such disgrace” and: confusion: that» he could not 
" open his: miduth, inv miy’'presence;:ané-I:fixed’ on: him,)asithe brand of reprio+* 
batior,-the epithet of Pér Faric, which she: will constantly retain, tothe 
endofitime””  Notwitlistanding : the exultahém of Annu Nn Derwe zEH;. 
ifswe-pudge of himy by hisscompositionsy:it issdiffidul:to consider himm as: a” 
matchforthe. splendid talents ‘of Ba‘yezips.and, by his own ¢onfession)\« 
his: victories: produced no eff¢et'on the sAfghdnsy.  Agsthe power of «relias 
gion; and teligious‘ordinance’”’ says he, “is féeble* without the’ authority * 
of the-prince,: my exertions: were of ‘no avail:for-atthat tine there*was no 
sovereign of Islam tovcutoff the: head of the: iafidel,”: It’therefore’ hap-" 
periéd; that wheiteve Dbésthained any: one of-thé ignorant: Ajwleins fron * 
resorting* to-him, two otherSeconstantly went’ i “his! stead.) Many ‘mer? 
he'sethiced'to damnation, butithe rice of the Afgiuins;:above all otliers.” 








netimes alone,«l* 

















“Tue proceedin gs of ‘Ba'vezip lad’ now assumed a serious as pect, and’ i 
required the vigorous. interposition of the Moghul government. The 
power of the Afghdns had’ beer recently broken in Hindustan, but ~ 

. Zl“ 
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the fierce and untractable mountaineers of Pokhtankhd, s¢arcely con- 
sidered themselves as affected, by the disasters of their countrymen, ata 
distance. TheMoghwls had occupied Kandahar, Cabul; Ghazni;and afew 
more important posts, but had. scarcely attempted to penetrate ‘into 
the deep recesses of the mountains. Mansan Kuan GuaZi, an officer 
of great merit, was, at this time, governor of Cabu/. He made a sud- 
den irruption into the district of Hashinagar, and having seized)the’ 
person of BAyezip, conducted him to Cabu/, where he exhibited him 
as a spectacle, to the populace, with his hair shaven, on one’ side of. the 
head, and left.untouched on the other.*. But the impostor had a genius, : 
tao fertile in expedients, to be easily disconcerted ; and by dint of artifice, 


he not only extricated himself from this disgraceful situation, ‘but/had the: 


address to preserve his.credit unimpaired, among his followers/:\Heaflected > 
a profound veneration for the Skeria¢; er exterior ordinances of :the law 3) 
boldly denied the charges of innovation ; affirmed that he had constantly 
conformed to the ritual observances of religion; and asserted that his opi-: 
nions had been-grossly misrepresented by the ignorant and-malevolente: 
In: the ‘discussioris | which ensued, he defended himself with great vigour: 
ard ability, and).exterted'the admiration:of all:the learned. “ At-last™» 
says AkuuN Derwezeu, “* some, ungodly learned men: interceded for: 
him, with Man’san KgAw, and he was set at liberty., They did;not re-> 
collect the saying ef Anu SHEeKu'r Simi; recorded:in the Tamhids:..* The: 
repentance of a- punished. infidel is) of no, effect, he,shall certainly -be. 
put to death.”’ But, indeed, adds our author, if we attentively regard those; 
who pretend to be Ulema or learned, it, will be yas that the greater 





© Tn some A whan Ms. it it s said, hae he cut oft bis Nose ; but this i 15 pote occaki- 
oned by a fault t of the transcriber, j in wriling Sénd, the tip of, the nose, trunk of ap. 
elephaat for, sdén i locks hair. 
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part of them are incapable of distinguishing eood from evil, or right from 
wrong.” -On this occasion, Marsan Kua‘n is supposed to have acted by 
the advice of his religious instructor, to whom, Ba-vezrn is asserted by 
Axuu’y Derwezen, to have'given abribe of three hundred tangas, which, 
Yam ‘told, amounts to about six hundred rupees ; a sum which seems 
totally disproportionate to the magnitude of the occasion:;:and which, 
though it'may have been given, can scarcely be deemed adequate to effect 
its wi Sil iy 


Ba YEZID having effected his release, immediately on his retirn from 
Cabul, collected his disciples, friends and adherents, and retired to the 
mountainous district of Tote. “Not regarding himself st sufficiently se- 
cure, in this position, he again retreated, and took | post i inthe strong and 
inaccessible hill country of ‘Tirah; a country “which has ‘been ‘conjectured, 
to correspond to the territory of the’ ancient ‘Diyrai, 0 or Ougea mentioned 
by ‘Agrran. I. am ‘informed, * that there is in ‘this mountainous range, 
a people named Turi or Tori, who are sometimes ‘improperly confounded 
with the Totei. The Tote: are a division of the Bangash, notorious 
even to the present day, for their attachment to the Rosheniah sect. The 
Lurt on the contrary are rigid followers of the Shidh doctrines. The 
country occupied by the Tur?, most probably corresponds to the’ terri- 
tory, of the ancient Thyra. Tirah is one of the divisions of the Bang- 
ashat, or districts occupied by. the Bangash Clan, which is one of. the 
most powerful, numerous, and valiant tribes among the Afghdns:. This 
tribe occupies the difficult hill country to the ‘south of the mountains af 
Lughman, which is about two hundred miles in length, and one hundred 
in breadth, on a rough calculation: “~The district of Tirah is about one 


hundred and fifty miles im length, extending from drab to Cohét, and 
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is) divided :into ‘numerous g/ens, or mountain-vallies, part. of .which are, 
occupied: bythe: tribe: .4fridi, and: the. rest; by. the, Bangash. In, this, 
rougl» and: dangerous country, Leyvezrp- being freed, from all. hazards 
of a. suddem sutprize; immediate}y set.about, retrieving his: late:disgrace +, 
and: prosecuted. his: plans with increased! ardour. and activity. | His sect 
begantolassume a: national character; and. his, doctrines to. be. eohsi-: 
dered as the: peculiar religion of the: Afghans; to. whom. it now stood ins 
nearly the same relation, that the religion of Muy’ammep originally: 
occupied, with respect to the Arabs. His. treatment at Cabu/ had sunk 
deep, and. festered' in his mind; and no sooner had he collected his 
bands, than he renewed: his. ravages. and depredations with greater fury 
than ever ; slaughtered the Moslem Ulema who, opposed him, without 
mercy ; and openly announced, that he would: abolish. the religion of Mv-. 
HAMMED, and substitute his. own in: its. place. His. views | expanded. with, 
his powers. he determined. no. longer to. confine. his. ‘operations to. A, f=. 
ghanistan, and announced the design: of conquering both Khordsan and. 
Hindustan. In the. pride of his heart, says AKHUN DERWE ZEH, he seems, 
to have j imagined that he was Mehedi. or at least, that he could perform 
his office : and he bas stated this idea i in the following passage. 


a ‘Deh ve rashet yara m0 sigih anne krw | 
Va seca las ba Aru patérak da nabi din ba lathe ir ti 


Kil bawer pama ravanréi ka kkhodar ye ghovar ei Khodai ham zeyam 
'Keh nabi ham ratah mayer fa dacha nim ghar’ e né yan . 
_Keh Mehedi ratah vayét par ma khaine 
) Ham hadi da khalaik yarn bawen kanei leh bgchite: . 
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Come my friends; said-he, and I will'advise you, 

I will lay hand on the scymiter and destroy the religion of the prophet, 

Place your full confidence in me if you would please Gop; 

For [am your Gop, even I myself: regard meas the Prophet, I am ino 
respect deficient : 

Regard me as Mehedi, I anv in no respect defective = 

I am the true-and sufficient guide: hold this for cerfain, 


Ba‘yezrn had announced to his followers, that he would levy an army 
and march into Hindustan, to-overthrow the emperor AcBar ; and such 
was his-vanity, and arrogance,.that he’already began to partition out the 
different provinces of theempire, among his followers. Qne of these,.to 
whom he consigned Deh/u, had the insolence to refuse it; alledging that it 
_ lay almost desolate. He did not however confine himself to empty vaunts, 
but began to levy men with great activity, and to collect horses fromevery 
quarter. In pursuance of this design, he issued a proclamation, requiring 
all who possessed: horses-to bring them; and deliver them over to hinr 
without delay ;. and declaring: that he. would pay the owners double prices, 
as soon as. he had conquered the-emperor AcBar, and possessed himself 
of the wealth of Hindustan.. This order, however. extravagant, he caused 
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to be rigorously enforced,.and it fell on the merchants as severely as 


his avowed robberies. 


Tue Moghuls of Cabul, when they learned that Ba’yezip was levying 
‘men, and purchasing horses, on the credit of the wealth of Acpan, pre- 
pared to act against him-vigorously ; but it was necessary to proceed with 
caution, as in the mountainous district of Tirah, he could ne longer be 
taken by surprise. The Afghans of Tirak, though they had embraced , 
the sect of Ba‘vrzip, and formally classed themselves among ‘his disci- 

ples, appear, nevertheless, to have preserved all their friendly habits, and 
3 ‘connections with the Moghuls, and to have retainedl'a secret partiality for 
‘the ordinances of Is/ém. Ba'yezip, having discovered among them, some 
‘secret practices with the Moghuls, determined to inflict on them a dreadful 
vengeance, which might have the effect of deterring others, from following 
their example. But as the mountaineers were brave and courageous, in 
-order- to accemplish his design with safety, he practised on thein the fol 
lowing stratagem.—After expressing some dissatisfaction with their con- 
duct, he said, If youwould recover my favour, you must all of you appear 
before me, ane by one, with your hands bound, in order that I may myself 
release you.” Ba'yezip had practised so many mystical and symbolical 
ceremonies, :that the rude and simple mountaineers were induced, without 
hesitation, to. comply with his order; and in the blindness of their delusion, 
did as he suggested. They appeared ‘before him, severally, with their 
hands bound; and three hundred of them, he caused to be put to instant 
death, and laid the district ‘so desolate, that it never returned into the 
possession of the original inhabitants, but passed into the hands of another 
race of mountaineers, This, says AkyUn DererweZzen, were the 4f- 


ghadns of Tirgh punished for their apostacy, according to the words of 
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the prophet, “ Whosoever shall suffer wickedness and infidelity to prevail, 
the curse of Gop shall destroy them, and rest on their heads, till the day 
of judgment.” Therefore, Gon, in his wrath, sent this infidel to them, 


for their utter extermination. 


Arter the terrible example of Tirah; the whole hill country of the 
Afghans, apostatized to the new heresy, renouncing the Koran and all the 
ordinances of Islam, and practising in their place the rules of the new 
‘sect. They abandoned the stated public prayers, the prescribed donation 
of alms, and the regular fasts, according to the ordinance of Is/am ; and 
they kept no fast whatsoever,.excepting one of ten days, in the beginning 
of -spring, which they termed Rozeh kul, the compleat fast. Gop preserve 
us all, says AKH UN DerweE ZEH, from such infidelity as his. 


- Ba‘vezin’s projects were now ripe, and with his usual promptitude, 
he attempted to carry them into execution. With a considerable 
force, he descended into the plains of Wingarhar, sacked and burnt the 
town of Bdroé, which is also named Bar and Badrir, and ravaged the 
adjacent districts. As he slowly retired towards the mountains, he was 
pursued by Mausan Kuan Gua‘zr; who, by one of the rapid marches, for 
which the Moghuls were formerly so celebrated, came up with him, and 
made a vigorous attack on his rear, in the vicinity of Tor-raga. Ba YEZID 
had impressed his followers, with the belief, that, as soon as he should set 
eyes on Mansan Kua’n, that chieftain would fall dead from his horse. 
By such representations, he prevailed on them to stand the Moghul attack 
_in the plain ; but no sooner did they feel the sharpness of the sabre of Misr, 
and hear its whizzing stroke descend, than their irregular bands were 
thrown into conf usion, and by the im p2tuosity of thé onset of the Moghul 
cavalry, who charged in mass, they were quickly dispersed. The pursuit 
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was continued to the mountains, and dreadful slaughter was made of the 
fugitives. Ba‘yezip himself escaped, on foot, with much difficulty, amid 
the general rout, and made good his retreat to. Hashtnagar; but the 
extreme fatigue, which he had endured, and the distress, which he had 
suffered, from parching thirst, and exposure to the sun, among the hills, 
brought on a fever,* which irritated by chagrin of mind, quickly put a 
period to his existence. He died in the evening, at Sherpai, in the 
western part of Hashtnagar; and thus,-says AKHU'N DerweEzeEH, the 
‘ father of darkness went into night. He was buried in Hashinagar, 
adds our author, where, that which appears to be his tomb, still re- 
mains; but, in reality, it is in hell. Such was the fate of BaYEzip 
Ansari, whose genius, though subtle and acute, and whose powers 
though great and versatile, seem to have been more of a literary and 
philosophical, than of a political or martial cast. He was evidently better 
fitted for founding a sect, than an empire; and yet he nearly succeeded 
in accomplishing both. 

Tue system pursued by Ba‘yezip, however, had been too well matured 


by the genius of that singular character, to leave no effect behind it. His 


followers were numerous and enthusiastic ; and latterly, his sect by em- 


bracing, in a particular manner, the Afghan nation, has assumed aspecial © — 


national character. According to Akuu Nn. Derwezen, he left behind him 
five sons, who had been the prime agents, both in his depredations, and in 
his insurrection ; and after the infidel went to hell, the eldest of these 
assumed his place and character. The five sons of BayYEzip were, 
1. SHEIKH Omar, 2, Nu'R-ED-DIN, §. KHEIR-ED-DIN, 4. CAMA'L-ED-DIN, 
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s. Jeva‘t-Rp-pin. Suerku Omar, the eldest of these, immediately after 
the decease of his father, grasped ‘his sword, and having collected his 
adherents, thus addressed them: “'Come’on my friends, your Pir is not 
dead, but has resigned his place, to his-son Surrku Omir. and conferred on 
him, and his followers, the empire of the whole world.” The-vigour and 
alacrity of this leader, restored the confidence of the sect ;\and it appears 
that he trod closely in the footsteps of his father, and omitted no means of 
reviving the-enthusiasm, which had been damped by the bad fortune and 
death of Ba yezip. After a-year had elapsed, he raised from the grave, 
the body of the accursed father ef darkness, and had his white bones 
enshrinéd in an ark, and borne before him: in battle,.and on all other great 
occasions. Tothese bones, a species of homage was paid; and they were 
kissed, and revered as relics, by the sect. .* Whenany great peril shall 
occur,” said Sueiku Omar, “ your Pir shall recover life, and rise te 
- assistus, and destroy our enemies.” Impressed with confidence in this 
singular delusion, the Rosheniah sect recovered new life, and for some 
time their affairg sacceeded prosperously. At last, however, SHEIKH 
Oxrar, elated by success, inconsiderately involved himself in a contest with 


the tribe of Yusefze?, who had long been the staunchest of his adherents. 


Tue Yusefzei are the bravest and most powerful of all the 4 fghan tribes, 
and they occupy the greater part of the extensive mountainous districts of 
Sewad, Bajdwer, Banher, Panj kor'a, Diuder, and Chechh Hazareh. These 
countries are all of great natural strength, and-consist of ranges of lofty 
mountains, ‘divided by vallies which are watered with mountain streams, 
and occasionally intersected- by abrupt precipices. Several of these 
districts are of considerable estimated extent. Sewad is about:seventy 
miles-in Jength,-and forty in:breadth, and contains. twenty-five wallies, 
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each watered by itsown stream: Bajdawer, which contains eight extensive 
yallies, of which, Rad, the largest, is nearly forty miles in length, is reck- 
oned still larger than. Sewdd, but is only partially-possessed by the Yusef- 
zét ; many districts being occupied by the Mohmand, Sapi, Shinwari and 
Tarcalant tribes. Banher is about forty miles in length, and nearly the 
same in breadth. ‘Fhe extent of these districts, however, is not accurately 
known. Panj-kor'a contains six vallies or glens, each of which is about 
twenty miles in length ; and the district is roughly estimated. at about fifty 
miles in length, and about thirty-five in breadth. Duder is about forty 
miles in length, and not much inferior in breadth. The original seat 
of the Yiasefzet was between Cabul and Ghazni; but deserting this, 
district, in the time of Mirza. ULucw Bec, they conquered their pre- 
sent possessions from the native princes or Sultans, who boasted to 
be descended from SECANDER ZULKARNEIN ; aS many persons in that 
country still do, and produce in confirmation of this tradition, their 
genealogical tables. These persons form a particular tribe, named, 
Secandeéri, but nevertheless.affect to be of Arabic origin. The countries 
possessed: by the Yusefzei are in general well cultivated, and the tribe is 
very numerous. They have never yielded more than a nominal obedience, 
to any sovereign ; but being divided into a number of distinct clans, with- 
out any general head, they are much less formidable, than they would 


otherwise be, to their neighbours. 


Tue origin of the quarrel between SHEIKH Oman and the Vusefxet, 
who had long been strenuous partizans of his sect, is not clearly explained ; 
but he is asserted tohave provoked them by some depredations. The 
Wwanriors'ief Yusefzet, however, quickly collected in a body, and assailed 
Sweiu Omar and his party,.so:sharply, at Bara, on the banks of the 
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Sind, that they routed his adherents, and slew both that chief and his 
brother Kueir-Ep-pin. ‘They burnt the bady of Sueiku Omar to ashes, 
and consumed the shrine of the arch apostate Ba‘yezip ;and his bones, 
which had been kissed with so: much: devotion, they seized, and most 
undevoutly threwinto the Sind. On this oceasion, JELAL-Ep-pin, the 
youngest of the five brothers, was also taken prisoner by the Fusefzer > 
and Nu'R-Ep-pin, who escaped. to Hashinagar, was slain: on his return by | 
the Gijars. : 

Tae Gujars of Afghanistan, are of the same race as those who occupy 
the mountains of the Penjdb and upper Hindustan. In some districts they 
are nearly as numerous as the .4fghans, especially in the territories of the 
tribe of Mandar, which form am extensive district, about one hundred 
miles in length and sixty in breadth. Before the reign of Acsanr, all the 
Zemindars of Mandar were of the Giyar race; but the Afghans had 
occupied the mountains,. at a still more early period, and descending 
from these, wherr favoratile occasions occurred, they gradually possessed 
themselves of the plains. The Giyars of Afghanistan are still a brave 
people, of pastoral habits, whose wealth consists chiefly in cattle, and 
particularly in buffaloes. They are still numerous, as I am informed, in 
the district of Haskinagar. 

JeLa‘L-Ep-pin the youngest son of Ba yszip, says AkHUN DERWEZEH, 
was now prisoner among the Yiisefzez : what a pity that he had not been 
slain: the world would not have grieved: at his loss; but travellers, mer- 
chants, and holy men would have rejoiced at his destruction. It appears, 
that he had not, as yet, compleated the sum of his iniquities. The emperor 
Acpar was careless of religion, and devoted to pleasure, and a wordly 
mind. As soon as he heard. of the transactions which had occurred. be- 
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tweenthe Yiusefzci and the sons of Ba‘yezip, he issued his mandate'to 
that tribe, to deliver up JevaL-Ep-pin, and his partizans, who had been 
made prisoners, to himself. When the slave of darkness entered the 
royal presence, he was most graciously received, and as he: feigned -sick- 
ness, he was desired, after some days, to present himself again, inorder te 


receive some mark of royal favour. That serpent brood, however, reeom- 


pensed his kindness with black ingratitude. -Being of a crafty and»versa~ 


_> tile disposition, he managed matters so skilfully, that he -escaped, from 


Lahore, and reached the mountains of Tirah, before Acsar ywas apprized 
of his flight. The genius of Jera1-Ep-pin, quickly :retrieved the affairs 
of the Rosheniah sect, and on every occasion, ;he displayed a degree of 
energy worthy of his father Ba°yezip. He soon found himself at the 
thead ofa numerous host, and announcing himself as emperor of the 
Afghans, or Padshah of Pokhtankka, he galled on all the Afghan tribes 
to follow him into Hindustan, “ Let the Afghans only attend me, said 
he, and I will soon oy erthrow the bulwarks of Agra and Sckret or Lahore.” 
The A fehans collected around. his banners, but they were vigorously“ 
opposed by the Moghu!s, who occupied Paishawer, and other parts of the 


country; and A/ghanistan, in its distracted state, suffered every species 


of calamity. Some perished by the ravages of the Moghu/s, others by the 
attacks of JELAL-ED- -pin. The Moghuls slew many innocent men, as par- 
tizans of the apostate, and JELa’ L-ED-DiN made reprisals, and many true 
A Lighdns suffered death, under the’suspicion of being Moghuls or Tayics. 
‘hus infidelity brought its own reward, and Pothtankha was alternately 
ravaged by both parties. ‘In these conflicts, Cama L-Ep-piN, the brother 
of JetAL‘ep-piv, was taken’ captive by the Moghuls, and af terwards 
died'if prison. The perseverance of -JELAL-ED-pin was, ho@ever, gaining 
Proud, and he ‘had extended his power considerably beyond that of “his 
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father; when, by 2 sudden assault, he gained possession of Ghazni, 
Finding himself ‘uable to maintain himself in this position, after sacking 
the city, he was compelled to evacuate it. But as he retired, he was vi- 
forously attacked by the Hazarah, in the vicinity of Ghazni, and perished 
in ‘the confiét, 

Tue Hazarah are a distinct race from either the Afghans, or the Mog- 
huls, though their tribes are much intermixed with these and other races. 
Their original seatis supposed to have been the country between Herat and 
Balkh; but their possessions extend much wider, and they occupy a con- 
siderable part of the districts which lie between Ghazni and Kandahar, in 
one direction, and between Maiddn and Ba/kh in the other. The learned 
Asu Fave, has stated in the “yin Achari, that the Hazdrah are of 
Moghul origin, and that they sprang frem the remains of an army sent by 
Mancu Kuavw to the assistance of his brother Hota ku’. But'this opinion 
seems not to be founded on any authority ; and the Hazdrah themselves 
maintain that they are the original inhabitants of the:country. In the 
reign of Acsar, the Haxarah appear, from the Ayin Acbari, to have 
occupied several extensive districts, in the divisions of both Kandahar, and 
Gabul. In the division of Kandahar, they occupied the district of Tarin ; 
which, in the military census of the Moghul? empire, is rated at one thou- 
sand five-hundred cavalry, and three thousandinfantry. The Hazarghtribe 
Matddni, also oceupied the extensive district of Maidan, in the division of 
Cabul, which is rated ‘at two thousand cavalry; and, in conjunction with a 
Turkman tribe, they occupied the district of Ghd band, in the same division, 
which is rated at three thousand cavalry, and five thousand infantry. 
From every information that [have been able to procure, relative to the 
Hawarab, 1 am inclined ‘to think themof Pahlavi extraction, The Pahlavi 
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language is sometimes-denominated Azwaresh and Hazwaresh ; and inall 
the dialects of Afghdnistan, the change of sh into 4 is so common, that 
the word may be almost identified with Hazdrah. The Hazarah tribes, 
like those of the Tajic, seem not to have embraced the Roshentah sect 
but rather to have regarded it with jealousy, both in a religious and 


- political point of view. From their uncommon bravery, roaming habits, 


and local situation, they were formidable enemies to the new sect ; and 
particularly embarrassed them, by betraying their motions to the Moghuls, 


A 
Arter the death of JELAL-Ep-pin, AB pap the son of SHEIKH Omar, 


seated himself in the chair of infidelity, and propagated the pernicious 


doctrines of the father of darkness; may Gop also destroy him utterly. 
Though the accursed Ba'yezip died, as has been related; though his 
shrine was burnt, and his bones, that had been kissed, and venerated, 
thrown into the Sind; yet, says Akuun Denrwe zeH, his followers still 
pretend that his tomb is at Canigzram; and there, evening and morning 
they perform their devotions. Such are the deceptions which they: prac- 
tise to seduce believers to destruction. ‘ But let every one who desires 
to avoid the punishment both of this life, and of that which is to come; 
who is anxious to remain steadfast in the faith of Islam, and not to 
swerve into infidelity, avoid the Pérs of this sect of darkness, and never 
become their disciple, else he is likely to run the same course. Of a 
truth, all the calamities which, in these latter days, have wasted Afgha- 
nistan, are to be attributed to these Pirs, and their disciples. May Gop 
grant, that all the Mos/ems of Pokhtankha, who retain affection, and attach- 
ment to their Ulema, may be preserved from infidelity ; but the holy 
prophet hath said, that whoever shall associate with infidels and apostates, 
his faith shall perish, and in the day of judgment his face shall be yellow; 
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and he shall not be numbered among the just. But. whosoever, mains 
tains constant enmity, against this race of darkness, may Gop illuminate 
his countenance. May every Afghan, and every person within.the pale 
of Islam, avoid the society of the children: of darkness; or may he be 


accursed, and for ever remain in hell, 


I, Akw#un Derwe'zen, have composed this narrative of facts, acreeably 
to the maxims of the holy prophets, for no other purpose but the benefit 
of the ignorant; and I have'written it imthe Afghan language, because 
the greater part of the Pothtans uriderstand no other. This narrative has 
also been writter at the greater length: for‘ this reason ; that if any of the 
books and treatises, which the accursed’ Ba vezip left behind him, should 
fall into the hands of a true believer, he may be induced to’ commit them’ to 
the flames, and may be’ prevented from giving any credit to their doc- 
trines, for though the styl of the father of darkness is alluring, impres< 
sive and attractive, yet his tenets are pregnant with infidelity and impiety.” 


Tue narrative of Axnu'n Derwe'zen terminates with the death of 
JeLa'L-Ep-pin, and the accession of Ain'pa‘p; as chief of the Roshenians, 
or as they were latterly denominated: Je/dlians. This perlod’, therefore, 
gives the date of the composition of the Makhzan Afghadnt, in which the 
author takes every opportunity of alluding: to the Rosheniah seét, and 
reprobating their tenets. m0 


Tue Makhzan Afghani is still extremely popular among the Afghans, 
being written in quaint and rhyming periods, such as are termed 
by the Persians, Makdfa and Mas‘aja ; which, though void of quan- 
tity and rhythm, are easily recolleéted, and therefore the most strik- 
ing passages are soon converted into popular proverbs and adages, 
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Akne‘n“Derwe'ztw resided in Banhcr among’ the Yisefzei; and succeed= 
ed his Pir, Saxiks Au TinMizy. Thouch the 4most ‘active opponent of 
BA‘xEzip, little is known concerning him, excepting the facts which he 
Kitnself hias mentioned. By his own account, it appears, that his endeav- 
_ ours to preserve the Afghans from the seductions of Ba'vezin, had a very 
' limited effects and if he afterwards acquired greater popularity among the 








Afghans, this seems to have procerder, more from the resentment eccasion= 
ed by the attack of Sxerku Omar c on the Yusefxei, than from any merit 
of his own. Among the Tajic, however, of whom he was descended, he 
has. always been’ highly venerated. Mu‘ntia Ascuar, the brother, and 
Cerimpa’p the son of Axnu‘n Derwe zen, likewise acquired some cele- 
brity in the same cause, and distinguished themselves, by the oppositian, 
which they offered to the. progress of the heresy. The tomb of ‘Cerim- 
DAD, is stil -a place celebrated for the resort-of the faithful, in the north- 


ern parts of Sewdd. Fragments.of both these authors, are wrought up into: 


the composition of the Makhxan Afghani, . 


One day, as, was. conversing with one of the adherents of Bayrzip,. 
says Akuv N Derwe zeu, he took occasion; inthe course of conversation,’ 


to recite‘one:of that heretic’s poems, ‘in vifuperation of learning and the’ 
learned... My brother .Mutia AScHsk immediately took him up, and 
offered to hear all that he had tosay on the subject,. provided that he would: 
listen to him jn his turn. . The proposal having been accepted, when the 
Afghan had finished his recitation, my brother repeated poetical inyectives. 
against Ba vEzip, in the A iighan language, 1 till his opponent was heartily, 
ashamed, and promised no more to derogate from the merit of the learned. 
The following i is a specimen of the. invectives et ins 
he by Mu'tia Ascorar. 


t Bayezip, com-. 
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Listen O friends! said the propbet, ‘as he was, one day, sitting inthe mosque ; 

« Verily, the angel Jasrayi'L came to me, by the favour of the good God: 

Then Japrayr'L, the messenger of the good Gop, told me, 

That after five hundred years, seventy three sects would be formed among my 
people.— | 

Heretics there are of many sorts, but a powerful one is Taric. 

He claims the authority of Jasrayrz, and is the enemy of the prophet. 

O ye servants of God, who maintain the religion of the prophet, 

This ‘Tirie is likea counterfeit coin (Tanga) that has nothing but the 
stamp of gold; 

This Tiric, when he offers. Namaz, performs no Waxzi ; 

He would not perform this, were it not that the people may believe in him. 

O Téric! agent of Satan, this is your glory, 

That you are inimical to the learned : ( Ulema J 

Is there any one,,O! accursed! who is hostile to the learned, like you P 

Scize hold of the bridle reins of the learned, and they will conduct you in the 
true path. 

Listen to the dictates of the learned, for they are the light of a country ; 

Therefore, ye people, great and small, lay hold of the bridle reins of the 
learned. 

The learned sit, as heirs, in the heritage of the prophet ; 

Behold the learned, they ride in the right course, they ride in the way of the 
law, (Sheriat) 

Every one who is.an infidel, neglects to conform to the law, (Sheridt) and ite 
precepts. 

The Tiric is cursed and accursed, he denies the appearance of Gop, and his 

— life is unprofitable. 

O Taric! vile heretic, may you suffer utter perdition, 

Practice not self importance, lest you be entangled in. destruction. 

O Tiric! hog, imperfect being, accursed of a truth. 

sed, that your disciples a 


What enchantment have you-practi re in every house.* 
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In order to display the character of this composition, the translation 
is rendered as literally as possible. It is obvious that such silly and out- 
rageous invectives were little calculated to oppose the progress of 
Ba yezip, and oped _— might have some effect among the Mgr, 
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Tajic; Hazarah, and other tribes, avowedly hostile to his cause, they 
do mot appear to have made any impression on the Afghans, who were 
the real supporters of the sect. 


CEeRiMDA D-BENI-DERWEZEH is, perhaps, to be considered as the coadju- 
tor of his father, in the composition of the Makhzan A fehani. Though 
almost’ as intemperate as his father AKuuU'N Derwezen, he seems 
to have been a plain well meaning ‘man, who valued the truths of 
religion, more than the elegancies of style. In a dissertation on the 
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peculiar letters of the Afghans, as distinguished from those of the 
Arabs, inserted in that work, he makes the following singular apology, for 


the inelegance of his composition. 


« Know gentle reader, that in 4fghar poems, the authors are accus- 
tomed to pay no great attention, to the correctness and similarity of the 
rhyme, or the equal proportion of the lines to. each other, in a couplet; 
nor are they more careful, with respect to uniformity of orthography. 
For my own part, I must admit, that Lhave paid little attention to, poetry, 
for the mere purpose of promoting the pleasure of the hearer; but res- 
pecting the more important matters of religion, I have been more careful ; 
and should any one profit by my endeavours, the prayers of that person 
will be most acceptable to the author.” 


Tuts passage not unaptly diate Fenizes the Makhzan Afghani, the 
style of which is both quaint and rambling, while the texture sets all 
method at defiance. Indeed the- work betrays few features of either 
power of thought or vigour of expression. A considerable part of it, 
consists of translations of sentences, and passages, from common moral 
and religious tracts, in the Arabic and Persic languages ; such as the 
Kasideh Burdah, the Khalas et Cetdant, the Reséich Imam Omar Nasaf, the 
works of Nasar Kuosru and Ba‘yezip Bo'staMi. These fragments of 
translation, are intermingled with religious exhortations, addressed to the 
Afghan tribes ; common maxims of morality, quaint verses, and mystical 
explanations of the Arabic and Pashtu letters of the alphabet. Some 
Afghans are inclined to think, that the popular Makhzan Afghani, is not 
the conjunct work of Akn'un Derwe'zen and Cenimpa‘p, but only a 
compilation, from two distinct works of the same name ; the first, com- 
posed by Aku'un Denwe‘zeu, and the second, by his son Cerimpa’p, 
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It myst be admitted that its present loose and disjointed state, seems to 
favour this opinion. 


I have closely followed Akyun Derwezeu, his most determined enemy. 
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and accurate in point-of- fact” It is-Ha 

and connected detail, of the tenets,.or system of opinions Anogagitit'b by 
that heresiarch. To supply this and other imperfections, I shall there- 
fore’ subjoift a'translation of the hinth seétioh’ Of the Dabistan, a work com- 
posed in a style, very superior.to the .narrative of AkuuN DERWEZEH. 
Monusant Fa‘xt, the author of the Dabistan, appears to have drawn up 
his sketch of the Roshentah sect, from the best authorities ; he appeals 
to’ persons’ whi" 'were: themeelves éngaged ‘in \some:of the \tramsattions 
recorded, and he cites the works‘of BAYESID himself, “which Thave not 
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DABISTAN, C. EX. 


— 


_ ae ef the Hides’ is “divided into three : 


A 


sections. 


mS 


I; of the appearance of Miesién Baéyertrp; aid of some. ‘ue his sayings. : 
2. A short account of his proceedings. , Seay: oe Ce 
3. Account of his sons, 





l. ON THE APPEARANCE OF MIYAN BA YESID. 
~ 


IN the Halndmeh, which is composed by Ba‘vezip himself, itis written, 
that Ba‘vezip Ansa‘rnt was the son of SHEIKH Asputtan, who was 
sprung in the seventh descent from Suerka Sinaj-Ep-pin Ansari. He 
was born at Jalinder, in the Penjab, in the latter period of the 4/ghan 
monarchy. About a year after this event, the blessed ZEHIR-ED-DIN 
Ba’sER PADSHAH, Was victorious over the Afghans, and conquered Hind, 
In the Moghul history it is related, that Baber defeated Isnanim Kuan 
AFGHAN, in the year of the Hejirah, 932. In the Halnameh it is also 
stated, that the mother of Baezip was named Banin, and that the 
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father of Banin, and the grand father of AspuLLaH were brothers, ard 
resided in the city of Jalinder, where Miya'n Ba‘yezip was born. The 
father of AspuLLau asked Ba‘nin, the daughter of Mut ammep Amin, 
for his son AspuLian, in marriage. Asputan, the father of Ba'YeEzip, 
resided at Canigiiram, in the hill country of the Afghdns; and when the 
power of the Moghu/s began to prevail, Ba Nin also went with Ba yEzip to 
Canigiiram. Asputzan had no affection for Ba nin, and at last divorced 

her; and Mrya’n Ba’yezip suffered great hardships, from the enmity of 
a step-mother, and of her son named Yaxu'’s, besides the. neglect of 
‘his father. It was the practice of Ba‘vezip, whenever he went to tend 
his own grain fields, to guard, and pay attention: likewise to the fields of 

others; and from his childhood he had an inclination towards the first 
‘cause of all; insomuch: that: he once made this enquiry: |“ Here are the 

heavens and the earth; but where is Gop?”), Kuawa‘yjEn isirait, who was 
~one of his relations, being moved by a sacred impulse, which he received 
inva dream, devoted himself to austere exercises of :devotion ;:and many 
persons “who vattended’-him, derived great spiritual ‘benefit from chim. 

Buacyezip, also, wished to’ become his disciple, but AspuLtan forbade him, 

saying,‘ It ds a disgrace to: me that you should become the disciple of the 
‘meanest of your relations;:¢o and attend the sons ‘of ‘Surika BAna+ep- 
Din Zecanta |’ Ba‘vezip answered, “ the character of a SHEIKH goes not 

by inheritance."” Atlast, however, BA vez{p was‘called to austere devotion, 
“by:an invisible influence, and passed through the-several gradations of the 
external ordinances, or Sheridi; reality, or hakikat; true: knowledge, or 
_marifat ;yproximity; ot urbef; union; .or wasia/et pand indwelling in Gop, 
or saciinet! |He was joined by the people; the eavious were vexed at his 
‘success, ‘and he issued-his call to the multitude, who had not attained the 
-samé degrees.) Ba’yEzip had no respect for family descent; but only 
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ifor science; and accomplishments.“ ‘Paradise is for the servants of Gop, 
othéughrthiey-be negro ( Habeshi ) slaves and hellfire is for ‘sinners, 
thougly Supyads of Koreish extraction,”-——He saw Gop..manifest,, accord- 
irig:to the text: Peradventure you may see your: Gop miade- manifest :”” 
aiid: Biatviezip. was ordered to \pronount¢e! the sentence+~‘Ol :have.seen 
thees being swith ‘thee; Ishave known thee sbeing:| with  thee,’t-/And the 
ijustvonie said ‘to‘him, thé! evil of this: world ds: light an Acomparison. of 
ithe future; search diligently: for what is good}: and éearchynbt after: what 
Tis bad 2’ And -the lord announced to him, *“:1 have sardained:as duties, 
fexterior: ‘and interior devotion’: Ihave rendered-exterior worshipa duty, ds 
la meéaiisedf atquiring mdnifet,or divine knowledge; and-interion worship, 
tan) eternal sduty.!—Ba'vezip. was perplexed. 4° Tf f. offer «prayer sor 
qamix;’ said hey am:an idolater, and if dda net offer (it, 2, am,.an 
-infidel.’”’ Besidés the prophet says; “* the performing of maid is idolatry, 
‘ sand the néeglect-of it\is infidelity,” Then the divine order arrived, :per- 
“form thexamdzof the axbia-or prophets.” .Heiasked, what zemax thatovas. 
Gap almighty: déclaredy'-* the praise of. the: all-worshipful | :-After:this, 
heladopted: that nemax,: as it!is- saidj< The. worship ef -those | who:are 
-Mnited, 'to, the. divine -unity,,is' like;the!worship.-of a. worshipper, before 
sfore Gony: like the object of. worship."—Baxzzip employed 
hunself, much ‘in. the» practice: of secret, devotion; concerning which the 
prophet has:said, “the bestremembrance,of Gop, is secret remembrance ; 
-and the best food; is that (which. as) suflicierit.’”" .And.égain,(** remember 
“your-Gop,morning and \événingy and:be not one of the negligent,” His 
adherents were informed, ima:dream, and:Ba‘vezip bimseH> was warned, 
‘by a voice; that ythey ’should'call:‘him Miya'n-Roseews and he obtained 
veternal life; as Gob ‘has said, ‘Say not of 'hiny who isslam in the way:ef 
the Lorn, thattie jg ‘dead, butthatthe-is ‘alive.’ Bat.youcamnot dsstin- 
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guish the deaf, the dumb and the blind, nor can they reply to you, for 
they are deaf in hearing the truth, dumb in speaking the truth, and 
blind in seeing the truth.”—From persons of that description, BaYEzip 
saved himself by separation; and many revelations descended on him. 
Wow, revelation is a light, which descends into the heart, and displays 
the real nature of things, according as they are. JaBRayiL also descended 
to him, according as it is said in the & eran, * I send down angels, and 
the spirit, at my pleasure, on whomsoever I please, among my servants.” 
Gop almighty also conferred on him the gift of prophecy, and elevated 
him to the rank of a prophet; according as is said, “ have sent none 
before thee, excepting those persons who have received revelation.” 

MiyvaNn RosHEN, or Ba YEzip was extremely righteous in his actions, 
‘as it is said, “ When Gop intends the good of one of his creatures, he 
gives him an ad monisher in his spirit, and a restrainer in his heart ; so that 
of his own accord, he admonishes and restrains himself.” BA YeEzip said 
to the learned men, ‘ what says the calmei shahddet, or confession of the 
faith ?”’. They replied, “* We bear testimony that there is no-Gop but Gop; 
that is, that there is no Gop worthy of worship, but Gop almighty.” 

Miva‘n Ba‘vezip said, “ if a person be not acquainted with Gop almighty, 
‘and say that he is acquainted, is ‘tmot a lie? for, as it is said, “ he who 
stes not Gop, knows not Gop.” MouLana Zecaria said to Miya'n 
Ba‘yezip, “ You say-that you are acquainted with the heart, and that its 
secrets are open before. you; inform me what is passing in my heart, and 
when you have informed me truly of this, I shall.then believe in you,” 

Muv.a‘n Roswen said, **L am acquainted with the secrets of the heart, but 
you are devoid of heart; had you. possessed.a heart, J should have informed 
you concerning it.” Then said Mouna nwa Zecanta, (to those who were 
present) ‘ kill me first, and if you finda heart in me, then put Ba YEzip to 

my 
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death; and if you find none, then let him be preserved.” Mrya‘n Ba ‘yezip 
said, “that heart which you mention, you will equally find, if. you killa 
calf, or a kid, or adog ; but that lump of flesh isnot the heart’’ The 
Arabian prophet declares, “ the heart of the faithful is. more elevated 
than the empyreal vault, (arsh) and more spacious than the region of 
the throne of Gon, (kurs’)” and again. * Hearts testify of hearts.” . 


Mouta‘na Zecarra said to him, “ you say that you are acquainted with 
the secrets of the tomb; let us go with you toa sepulchral ground, and 
converse with the dead.” Muya’n Ba‘vezip§ said, « if you listened 
to the voice of the dead, I should not term you an infidel. (gabar )” 


THE author of this work observed to a Miydn, of the Rosheniah sect, 
that if instead of this answer, the Miydn had replied to him, ‘* your voice, 
which I hear, is that of a dead person, proceeding from the tomb of the 
corporeal embers,” it had been better. He was pleased, and immediately 
wrote down on the margin of the Halndmeh, that this also was the reply 
of Bavezip. Thus what the Mobed sings, happened to me. 

In a friendly way, I have viewed, and I have given, 
A mark unmarked, to the searchers of the way. 

Ten the learned men asked Mrra’n Ba‘vezip, “ By what word or 
deed of yours, shall we be convinced concerning you?” Ba‘yezip an- 
swered, “ Find outa scholar, who has studied devotion, with the best, and 
ablest of you, and let him attend me, and perform devotional exer- 
-_cises according to my rules, and if he receive improvement, then 
believe in me.” A person named Matec Mirza said, “ BaYEzip, beware 
of arrogant speech, and assert not that men have swerved into error: 
whoever chooses, let him follow your path, and whoever does not choose, 
let him let it alone.” Mrya‘n Rosuen Bayezip said, “ I will propose to 
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you a comparison. If there were a house, with. only one door, in which 
a great multitude had fallen asleep ;and that house-were to catch fire, and 
one. person should accidentally awake, ought he to awaken any one else, 
or not?” His enemies said, ‘ Ba YEzip, since you alledge that you have 

received the order of Gop Almighty, say if you-please, “ JABRAYIL visits 
~ me, and I am Mehedi ;’’ but term not the people votaries of error, and 
infidels.’ 


Miya Rosuen BA YeEzip did not deem iit right, to eat of the flesh of © 
an animal, killed by a person whom he did not’ know, or who did not - 


adhere to the doctrine of the divine unity, : 


Ba‘vezip knew that a worldly wise man, (dhe!) before man ‘is living; . 
but before Gop, dead : thathis form is like the form of a man, but his» 
qualities those of a brute beast ; whereas, an Arif, or enlightened man, 
is living before Gop; while his form is like the form of man, and his 
qualities, likethe qualities of the merciful Goo. 


- Ba yezr'p said to his father -AppuLLan, “ the Arabian prophet has 
said thatthe law ( Sheriat) is like night ; the Tarikat, or means of attain- 
ing goodness, like the ‘stars ; the Hakikat, like the moon; and the ° 
Mirifat, like the sun ; and nothing is superior to the sun.” 

Miva BA’yvezrp RésHEN said, “ the matters of the Shertat,or law, are 
the five Moslem “principles : (1. Pronouncing the profession of the faith’: 
¢. The stated prayers: g: Religious fasting: 4. Haj, or pilgrimage : 
5. Zacat, or the stated alms :). also, reciting the ka/mez shahadet, or-profes- 
sion of faith, accompanied with true belief. The business of the Tartkat 
is the Tasbéh and Tah/il ; the recitation of the attributes.of Gop ; the con- 
stant mention of the name of Gop; the guarding of the heart from | 
doubt, 
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Tre keeping the fast of the month Ramaxan, and abstinence frony 
eating, drinking, and sensual intercourse, are matters of Sheriat. 


Fastine by supererogation, the. never filling the belly with food, but 
accustoming it to a spare diet, and restraining the a from the lusts of 
the flesh, are matters of Tartkat. 


Tne giving the stated alms, or Zacat of wealth, and the giving. a tenth 
in charity, are matters which belong to the Sheridt : but the giving food 
and clothing to the religious mendicant, and the performer of fasts, and 
assisting the helpless, belong to the Tarikat. 


THe performing the circuit of the house of the friend of Gop ; ( Asra- 
HAM) the being free from wickedness and crime, and avoiding war, are 
matters of Sheridt: but the performing the circuit of the house of the 
friend of Gop, to wit, the heart, and warring with the natural inclinations, 


and performing obedience to the angels, are matters of Tartkat. 


To remain constantly. meditating on-Almighty Gon ; to believe firmly 
in the instruction which has been received ; to remove the veil of what- 
ever exists besides Gon, from the heart ; and to fix the view on the charms 
of the object of celestial affection, are matters of Hukekat. 


To view the divine nature with the eye of the heart ; to.see him, on 
Cvery side, face to face, in every mansion, with the. light of the under- 
Standing ; and to injure no creature of the all-just, are matters.of Marifat. 

To know the all-just, and comprehend the mystic sound’ of the beads 
in reciting the Zashzh’ or rosary.; and to iinderstand the import of the. divine 


‘Hames, are matters of Kurbet, or proximity to Gon. 


To chuse the renunciation of self, and to do every thing in the divine 
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essence ; to exhibit abstraction from superfluous. ebjects, and to be con- 
_ yinced of the divine union, are matters of Was‘alet, or union with Gop. 


To lose individuality, in deity absolute, and in surviving to become 
absolute, and to be united with the” unity, and to be delivered from evil, 
are matters of Toukid, or the being made one with Gop, 


Tue indwelling, and being resided in, the assuming the attributes of 
the deity absolute, and renouncing a person ‘s own attributes, are -matters. 
of Sacunet, Or indwelling in Gop ; and beyond this, there is no superior. 
degree.” 


Tue terms Kirbet, wasalet, walradet, Sacunet, are peculiar to Miva'n 
Rosnen Bavezin,. and placed by him above Sheriat, Turtkat, and 
Mérifat. | | | 

‘Ay that time, it was customary, when friends had been separated, on their 
coming- together again, at the first meeting, to make inquiries, concerning 
the health, wealth, and families, of each other. ‘But the friends of Miva 
RosuEn’Ba vEz{p were wont to inquire, first, concerning each other’s faith, 
spiritual progress, experiences, love, and divine knowledge ; and afterwards, 
concerning their-health and welfare. When they inquired concerning any 
other person, it was in the following terms: “ How'is he with respect to 
religion, and the faith; and does he hold fast the love of the friends of 
Gop”—and in these things they rejoiced. The prophet says, © Verily, 
Gop does not regard your forms, nor does‘he regard yom wealth, but he 
ae your hearts and your actions,” 


_Mrva'n Ba‘yezip, in his early youth, was wont to con form to the five ordi- 
nances of Is/am, to repeatthe confession of faith, to say Nama five times, 
and to sd the stated fasts. But, ashe was not master of sufficient wealth, 

G5 
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it was not necessary for him to perform Zacat, or offer the stated alms. He 
‘was desirous of going on Haj, or pilgrimage; but he was still too young 
(for this to be a duty ) when he attained to the perfection of religion. Gop 
Almighty has said, ‘* Verily, | am nearto mankind, nearer than their own 
necks; there is no separation between me and mankind, and I am one with 
mankind, but mankind know it not = nor can a man attain the knowledge 
of me, unless by means of the assiduous perusal of the sacred volume, 
and not by much travel of the feet ; but he may attain the knowledge of 
me, by ardent meditation: and, by obedience, a man becomes perfect.”— 
Thus far from the Hal Namek of Mrva‘n Ba‘vezip. 





Il. ACCOUNT OF THE HISTORY OF MIYAN BAYEZID, 

_ HAVING assumed the character of a prophet, Ba yezip ordered his 
followers to practise religious austerities, and caused them to perform 
WVamadz ; but not towards any determined quarter; for, as the sacred text 
runs, “ wherever you turn, you turn towards Gop.” He said, ceremonial 
bathing in water. is unnecessary, for as soon as the air blows upon us, the 
body is purified ; for the four elements are equally pure. He said, whoever 
Knows not himself, and knows nat Gop, is not a man: and if he be 
harmful, he is to be counted a wolf,:a tiger, a serpent, or a scorpion ; 
and the Arabian prophet has:said, “ killa harmful creature before it causes 
harm.” If, however, such a person be of good conduct, and a performer 
of Namdz, then he is to be considered as an ox or.a sheep, and the killing 
of such a creature is lawful. In conf, ormity to this doctrine, he ordered his 
enemies, wha were self-conceited, to be put to death, because they were 
to be regarded as brute beasts: as it is said in the Koran, “ they are like 
‘brute beasts, hay, worse,” 
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He said, that every one who knows not himself, and regards not eter- 
‘nal life, and everlasting existence, is dead; and: the property of a dead 
man, when his heirs are also.as the dead, reverts to the living. In con- 
formity to this notion, he ordered the ignorant to be put to death. When 
he found a Hindy acquainted with himself, he: preferred him toa Mu- 
seman. 


He, and/his sons, for a certaintime, practised high-way robbery ; and 
plundered much wealth, from: Muslemans,.and others. A. fifth part of the 
booty he deposited in a store “house, and when it was wanted, distri- 
‘buted it among his most trusty adherents. Ba‘yEzip, and his sons, were 
abstinent in point of chastity, and refrained from lewdness, and improper 
actions; from plundering the unitarians, and using. violence towards 
those who believed in the unity. | | 

Tue compositions of Ba yezipare very numerous, in the Arabic Persic. 
Hindi, and. Afghani languages. The Maxsv’p-aL-Mu MENIN Is in Arabic. 
Itis said that the all-just addressed him, through Miy a'nJI Japrayn* He 
also composed the book, called the Kheir-al-Bian, in four languages, 
Arabic, Persic, Hindi, and Pashtu, or: Afghani - and in. these, four 
languages, the same import is conveyed. The address, in this work, is 
that of the all-just, almighty Gop, to Ba-vezip; and it is reckoned a 
work of divine inspiration, He also composed the Hal Nameh, in whick 


| he has given an account of himself. 


Tue most remarkable circumstance, in the history of Ba°vEZID, is that 
hhe.was an illiterate man, and yet explainsthe meaning.of the Koran: 


—EEE ' F a = eS — = a = 





® The terms expressive of respect, in the oriental Ia ngunges, equivalent to the ‘English, 
honor, highness, majesty, &c. are not only applied to men, bubina way which often appeats 
wery ludicrous, to prophets, angels, and even to the supreme Gop. 
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and his speeches were usually pregnant: ‘with — wisdom ; ; £0 that 
learned men were astonished at print 


fil 


ris said, that it was s jn consequence . of the divine command, that he put 
to death those who knew not Gon. Three times he received the divine 
command, without putting his hand to the sabre; but when it had been 
repeatedly received, being devoid of resource, he girt up his loins, ‘Tor 


the plete wat. 


He was, contemporary with ‘Minza Mut Ammen Hexim, the son of 
Huma yu'N Pa’ DSHAH ; and the. author has heard from MIRza SHAH 
Muwamoep, who was surnamed Guazni Kua nN, that it was in the 
year A. H. 940). that Mivan Rosuen acquired strength, and established 
his sect, My father Saa’H Beo Kua‘y Arcuv- Ny. surnamed Kua‘n-Dov- 
R'AN, said, he saw Miyan Ba‘yezip, before. his great rising, when he 
was brought to'the court of M IRZA Muirammen-Hexim, and the Ulema, 
or earned, were baffled in disputing with him; and were compelled to let 
him take his departure, In the ‘beginning of the year a. H. 994, the 
tidings: of the’ death of MinZa°Mun‘ammed EHexim reached the’ ele- 
vated throne’ of ¢ empire, from: Cabul. “The tomb of Mrya‘n- Barvezip is at 


B B'hatahpir, in the ra ara of the sa. “aa 
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WI. ON THE TRANSACTIONS OF THE SONS OF MIYAN 
edi ein Gixae-Atohoowectid ted eee: 
; ‘OMAR SHEIKH, ‘CaMA'L-ED-pihy, ‘Nu‘R-Ep-pin, and ‘Jeza‘t-Ep-piw, 
were the sons of Ba’yEzip, and he had adaughternamed Cama Kua‘Tun. 
After: the Mivan, JeLaL-ED-DIN succeeded to his rank, _and spiritual 


“7/ 





dignity, and ‘attained great. powers: He twas: juist;(and> «pious ;. cons 
formed strictly to the rules of: Miyvawe Ba‘vezip, and exerted himself 
with vigour and activity. “In the! year A. Hi<9389, when the “lofty: stand 
ard of the sublime presence of the emperor: Acar, was. proceeding 
from Cabul, to the seat ‘of authority, hecame to meet him ; but after 
some days fled from the court. In the yeat.2000}-the) sublime. majesty 
of the emperor, sent J AFAR Bec Kazwint BAKHsiHe, ‘who was surnamed 
Asar Kwan, to extirpate: Jeva‘t-Ep-pis Rosuenty whom “the emperor 
termed Jeldlak; and in the same year the emperor's warriors having tak- 
en prisoners the wives and children of Jeia‘t-ep-psw, by the agency’ of 2 
person named Wan avet-Aur, presented them at the foot of the imperial 
throne. nthe year yoo;, and during the rein of the emperor JELAL-ED- 
pin Acearn, MriyAn JELA‘L-ED-DIN took Ghazur, and cruelly ravaged 
its confines, but was not able to maintain himself im that position. _ When 
he left Ghazni, however, a conflict took place between the Haxdrah andl 
‘the Afghans, and Mrya‘n JELA‘L-ED-DIN being wounded by the hand of 
SHADMAN HAZARAH, fled to the mountain Rabé t, where Muna‘ Bee, 
with some of the followers 0 3 | 
him off. 


f Suerir Kuan Arcan, assailed, him, and cut 


Arrer him, Mryaw Anpa‘p, the son of OMAR Siren, the sor of 


Ba‘yezip, «who is known among illustrious men by the mame of AWDAD, . 


sat on the throne of religious authority... He was a. just and pious, petgon, 
and perfectly versed in the rules of his august predecessor, . He never.set 


v 


himself to amass wealth; but gave fo every one the due reward of, his,le- 


bour. . The fifth of the spoil of the holy war, which he, received, he. depor | 


sited in the treasury of the state ; so that. the warriors; also shared: in 
that part of the booty. In the year A. #- 103%,,and in the reign) of, NUR 
Hs 


sch 
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ED-DIN Jewa NGiR,the deceased emperor, Ansan ULLan, surnamed ZAFAR 
Kuaw, the son of Kawayen Apu’, Hasan Tasnizt,' and the emperor's 
army, reduced him to great:straits, and besieged him in the fort of Wua- 
ghar, where he’ perished bya musket shot, in an attack on the fortress. 
It is said, that, on the day~preceding that of his death, which the sect term 
the day‘of union; (roz-i-was'al) Miva'n Aupa’p opened the Kheir-al-Bian 
and read in it¢ after which he said to his. friends, “ to-morrow is the day 
of my anion” «(with Gop) and: the event happened as he said. - The 
author also sawa‘devout person of Cabu/, whe said to him, * on the day 
of Anpap's departure,.-I rejoiced; and mentioned him in severe terms; 
but.at-night I saw my religious’ prepeptor, ina vision, who forbade me 
to do so, and.said, the ‘sacredtext “ declare that Gop. is one,” applies 
to Anpa’p.”’—The. kg ans ‘of An pa‘D named him Au‘a’D, the one. 


‘AFTER the union “of Ait DAD > (with Gop,) the Afehans carried away 
Asp. AL YE DER, the son Be Awpan, and betook themselves to the moun- 
tains; and the army of the’ emperor, who had no expeétation of being ‘able 
to take the fortress, entered it. The daughter of AuDaD, who had found 
no Opportunity of escape, was roaming about the fortress, and one of the 
soldiers attempted to seize her. The maiden threw her robe over her 
face, and flung herself down from the fap of the battlements, and atria 
Every one was astonished at the deed, 

“Arter Mryw An’ba’p, his son Aupat. Kaper sat on the seat of reli- 
gious supremacy, Having found a favourable bP socanald he attacked | 
Zaran Kukw. ZaranKua’s fled, with the greatest expedition ; while all 
his baggage, with the beauties of his haram, fell into the hands of the Af- 
ghans; and only one of his Wives, named Buzu re Kua'‘NaM, was preserved 
‘from violence ; and ‘this Was only effécted’ by the resolute efforts of NAWA® 
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Sain Kuan, the son of An'Mep Bec Kuan TAR AKWA'N, and other warriors. 
The author himself heard Pert Sur aN, @ person of native worth and 
ability, who has now received the name of Zu pF aka‘R Kua‘n, say, * [went 
_ by order of Sain’ Kuan, to invite Aspat Ka‘pen; to surrender; arid for the 
purpose of seducing him, carried with ‘me a great variety of the most 
delicate kinds of  viétuals:and liquors.” One day, an aged Afghan, 
after tasting some sweet-meats, got on his legs, and sax, “ O ABDAL 
Ka‘peEr! from thetime of your honoured predecessors, till the present, the 
foot of the Moghul has never advanced thus far, ‘This person who is 
now come, wishes to decejve yqu, with garments of scarlet and yellow, and 
victuals which are pleasant and sweet; which are coveted by those who 
_ make themselves slaves of their belly, but which are abhorrent to the rules 
of the Dervesh, I therefore advise, that we put him, to death, so that no 
other may afterwards come here, for dread.” But ABDAL Ka DER and his 
mother Bisi ALa 1, the daughter of Mrxa's Jevai-Ep-pin, would nok 
consent to this proposition. The day that Aspat Kaper visited the camp 
of Sain Kua’n, his horse was frightened at the noise of the drums and 
trumpets, and rushed from amid the crowd, to one side. An Afghan 
said, “ the horse obeys the order of Miya'n RosHen, but you do nots be 
assured, you will suffer from the after-sieckness of this debauch:” Aspur- 
Ka’per asked, ** whatdid the Mrva'n order?” The Afghan answered,— 
“ To shun the Moghuls and keep your distance.” | When AspuL Ka DER 
presented himself at the court of Asuit Mazarer SHAHA8-ED-DIN Mu- 
H AMMED, ‘SAHEB-!I-KERA‘'N Sa‘NI, Amin-aL-Mumenin, Suan Jewan, the 


victorious, emperor, he was elevated to high dignity. He died in 1043; 
and was buried at Puishawer. | 


Minza, the son'of Nu'R-Ep-pin, was living in the reign of the emperor. 
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JesaNn Suan, and was slain at the battle of Dawletabad. - Cenimna’p, the 
- son of JeLA‘L-Ep-pin, surrendered up the whole set of the Jeldlians, to 
Mun AMMEv Yaxus Cas‘mirt, the agent of Saip Ruan of Tarakhan. 
He was put to death in 1048, and ALLAH-pa‘p Kuan, the son of Jeat- : 
ED-pIN, having received the title of Rasuip Kua wi, was appointed to a 
command of four thowsand, in the Dakhin, and died in 1057."—Thus far 
the Dazis7'an. | tks 





IT has been stated, that the original perverter of Bax YEZipD, was Mv'Lia 
Sutin’ n, the Malked. The term Malhed, is the common epithet, by 
which Moslem writers denominate the heterodox sect of Ismdiliyah; 
the sect of Bayezip may therefore be conjeétured to be a branch of the 
Isméiliyah heresy. A short review of the peculiar doétrines of Ba‘yezin, 
will, I apprehend, show that this opinion ‘is wellfounded. The obnoxious 
principles, which he is charged, by Aknu’n Derwe‘zEn, with maintaining, 
are chiefly the following : 

1. Gon is afl in all, and all existing objects are only forms of deity. 

2. Tue great manifestations of divinity are Pirs, or religious teachers, who are 
forms of divinity, or rather the deity himself. In the spirit of this opinion, 
Bavezin said to his followers, “‘ I am, your Pir, and your Gop.” 

3. Tux sole test of right and wrong is obedience to the Pir, who i¢ the repre- 
sentative of divinity, orrather deity itself; and.therefore, right and wrong are 


not attributes of a P/r- and the greatest of all sing, is disobedience to.a Pir, 
which is disobedience io the deity himself. 


4, Taose who will not receive the precepts of a Pir, are. in the situation of 
brutes, which it is in some cases, meritorjous, and in all, lawful to kill; or ia 
that of dead men, whose property naturally devolves to the living, and may 
therefore be legally plundered, at pleasure, by all true believers. 
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5. Hema souls ‘transmigrate ‘into other ‘bodies, :and ‘re-appear in other forms, 
and ithe resurrection, day “of judgment, ,paradise, and \hell, are.only meta- 
phors to express these mundane changes. 


6. Tue Koran and/Hadis are not to'be interpreted. literally, or according to the 
apparent.sense, but according to the mystic, secret, oF interior meaning. 
The ordinances of the law have therefore a mystical meaning, and are 
ordained only ‘as the means of acquiriug réligious perfection. 

“4, This mystic sense of the law, is only attainable by religious exercises, and the 
structions of a Pir; it is'the source of religious perfection ; and this per- 

‘fection being attained, the exterior ordinances: of the law cease:to cbe +bind- 
ing, andare virtually annulled. : | | 

‘Jr this be considered .as: a\correct ‘summaryof ‘the peculiar doctrines 

sof Ba‘vezip, ‘and the “Rosheniat sect, ivery little: discussiom is: necessary 

: to’show, that“ all these @o€trines had been maintained by the Isméiliyah 

~geét, for’ several ‘centuries, before: either “Ba‘vezip or'the Afghan illumi- 

enatiexisted.! This, ‘I imagme will:sufficiently appear from the following 
account of the Tsmdiliyalh sect, translated from an intelligent and popular 

{Moslem author. stn STR yea 19 Siti 


“Tris necessary to observe that the Shidhs are divided into four sects: 
“4. The Imdmiah. 2. The Zeidiah. 3- The Ismdiliyah. 4. The Masariah. 
Of the Isméiliyah sect, Mu rRTIZA ALEM-AL-KHODA, in his Tabsirat-al- 


~ Awam, gives the following account: 


vin [hea hE Ismdiliyah are also denominated Batantah, Kardmitah,-Kher- 

_ramiah, Safiah, Babeciah, and Majmirah.. They have received the name 

- of Bataniah-from maintaining that whatever is to be found in the Koran 

_and Hadis:has two significations; the. apparent, . and the secret or. mystical 

( zaher and-baten ) of which the first is, as.it were the shell; and the second 

the kernel; and they quote the following text as a prool of this, “ the 
15 
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‘secret gate is. that of mercy, the apparent one, is-that of suffering” 
They say that Gop is‘ neither present nor absent : livine nordead ; power- 
ful nor weak ; ignorant nor wise ; first nor last; capable of seeing, nor of: 
speaking ; capable of hearmg, nor yet-deaf; and thus they déscribe all the 
divine attributes. They also say that Isa was the son of Yuser, the car- 
penter ; and they alledee that where it is said in the Koran, that Isa had 
no father, it is only to be understood, that he was not instruéted in learn~ 
ing by his father, but acquired it from the chief men of his-time, yet not 
from the infallible instru@tor. Also, where it’ is said that Isa restored 
the dead to life, the meaning is, that by learning he revived" the’ dead: 
and torpid: mind, and instructed: the people im the right way ; and many 
\Such futile opinions they state. in- giving an account of, their doctrines. 
They. pretend, that no trouble need: be taken about external-ordinances ; 
- and that whatever. the Jingm ‘says; 18 Namaz ;. and that Zacat, is the ohv- 
ing in charity te the poor, ( derweshan).whateyer is more than: necessary 
for a person’s own-family.. The-proclaiming: of Mamdz;. and. the. pro- 
nouncing the prayer termed kamet, are intended:for the purpose of ‘cal- 
ie jing every one before his-own: religious director, or Peshwa; and the 
é meaning of Rozeh or religious- abstinence from food is this : whatsoever 
the Péshwa does, be silent, and refrain from blaming him ; and whatever 
he does, which js unchaste, or Zendekah, (heterodox) reckon this right 
and proper; on no account disobey him, and be so obedient, as to kill 
~ yourselves Without hesitation, if he should order you to kill yourselves 
forhim. Haj (or pilgrimage) according to them, signifies an ar- 
dent desire of visiting their Imdm; and they reckon it incumbent, on 
~ €very one who is able, to go and visit him. Every thing prohibited, they 
~ reckon lawful; and Haram or prohibition, they pretend, denotes enmity 


, i 
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to certain descriptions, of persons, whom they are ordered to hate, and 
avoid, and on whom they are bound to invoke curses. . Farz,,or necessary 
duty, they interpret, as friendship to those-whom it is necessary to love. 
They, alledge, that the sacred.texts, “ mankind are great unbelievers,” 
is to be applied to. ABU-BEGAR and bude cand that wherever PHARAOH: 
and Haman. are. mentioned: in’ the Kordén,.these. persons are intended.. 
In this manner, they interpret the whole Koran and Hadis,.. They say’ 
that Gop sent one of their chiefs, as a prophet, to: mankind; before Is/am + 
“and that he was named Shardin; and that he was the highest of the apos~ 
“tles, and prophets.. They say, that waz means the foundations of religious 
“truth, which they have established, and Namax signifies eloquent discourse; 
“and the sound of Namaz and kamet, denotes’ a’ person that exerts him- 
‘self to bring mankind to-an eloquent spiritual guide. They alledge that 
when Gop says; “ that Namaz ‘restrains from uncleanness and denial’ 
of truth,” the meaning is eloquence, which restrains men front wick~ 
edness : : for Namaz is an-open act, and prohibition « cannot arise from an: 


act, but from.an agent: 


| Tue first. who maintained the dacttine of Bat‘eniat, or eiengstio inter- 
pretation, was. MARZABAN=BENI-ABDULLAH-BENI-MaAIMU" N-AL-KADAH, 
who lived. in the time. of Mamun. Hamapa‘n-KaRMATL was the head 
of this sect. . bane esr 


Tue Bat’eniah sect, assert that there are seven Tmams 5 Ati, HASAN, 
- Husain, (ALi-sent-at-Hosatn, Mau UMMED- _SENTZALT, Jaran-sENEMA- 
HUMMED, and {aicatti- BENICFAFAR: They also’ ‘say that’ fsMAiL is still 
alive, and:that inthe latter‘days, he shall’ return, and: be Mehedt. This 
sect neither believe in:the examination of the tomb, in the last judgment, 


nor in hell. . They say; the state’of, man.is like grass, whitch withers and: 
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dies, But it is not their practice to display their tenets, to any one, untill 
‘he has been initiated’into their fiith. “They ‘alledge that the ‘divihe attri- 
Diites “andthe knowledge of “deity, are 'to be attained by ‘tite Stiende, or 
elm-i-Sadik': ‘and the accounts"of the ‘prophets or Anbia, and the ‘pre- 
‘cepts of the’ Kordn and Hadis' they quote’ for'the’Sdke’of misleaditig men, 
-and iriducine them to.suppdse that they’ believes m Gon, ithe’ prophet, ‘the 
Vmdms, and the Koran. 


a ee ae 


rm Avpuitan-aent- Maimun-at-K pax, ‘the: founder of this infidel sect, 
was the servant of Imam JAPAR S apix, and also served IsaAiL-BEN? SADIK, 
| “When IsmaiL died, he left ason-named Muiramaen, ‘whom he likewise 
| attended : but when Anu, AFAR. Mansur DAVANAKI poisoned Imam i 
| FAR Savi, AsDULLAH carried off his grandson Mun Noetet to Misr. 
When Mow AMMED died, he left a concubine pregnant ; and ABDULLAH 
shaving put. her to death, ‘substituted a girl of his own in her room. 
This girl brought. forth | a son, whom he instructed in infidelity, pre- 
“tending that he was the son of Mun AMMED ; and when he grew up, he 
asserted him to be the Imam, and many of the sovereigns of Ajem acknow- 
“Tedged ‘allegiance to him.’ By ' this stratagem, many were perverted. 
‘Some of this person's descendants’ attained the rank ‘of sovereign in’ Misr, 
 Secanderiah and Maghreb; ‘and afterwards the heresy spréad far and wide. 
The first of these, who sat on the throne of the Khalifah, was MEHEDI- 
_ Al-Kaim Bittan, and the line continued to the time of Mosransir. 
“Masa SABAH perverted a great many persons to infidelity. by the di- 
testion. oF Mostansiz.. The line of Misr was afterwards cut off, but 
_ the partizans of Hasan -S'ab4in’ continue to the present day. This sect 
consists of several divisions; . | 


/\) 4. Tue Sabdhiah. “They say; that if° mankind Were endowed with ‘saf- 
ficent understanding, no person would have to complain of another: but 
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that if ‘they are not endowed with sufficient, understanding, then right 
cannot be distinguished from wrong : and if the understanding is sufficient; 
there is no need of an Jmdm, for the knowledge of Gop, Whereis 
shat Imdm, whom you mention, and set forth your summons in his name 2 
Such an Jmdm you can never become acquainted with, excepting by the 
word of an unerring instructor. If any person come, and pretend, to be 
Imam, you can never know whether his claim be false or, true, excepting 
by means of a preceding Sadik, or anerring teacher... If any one .Prsr 
tend, that we may know him, by miracles ; then. we answer (say they ) 
that a miracle, when exhibited, is a proof, as far as respects you, that the 
author is a skilful operator, and that the miracle is Ais performance ; but 
a miracle can never make falsehood truth,. You cannot, therefore, know 
the Imam, till you know the performer of the miracle, and be acquainted 
with the divine union and equality; it follows, therefore, that you cam 
never, of yourselves, know either Gop, or his Imam. 


¢. Tue Nas ariah. Their chief is Nasar, who was a poet and learned 
man, and seduced a multitude of people. : 


3. THE Kardmitah. These are the followers of AwMED-BENI-K AR- 
arat, who was a rustic, and becoming acquainted with one of the Matheds, 
was perverted. When that deceiver died, the other pretended that he 
had succeeded him; and many persons became infidels, at his persuasion. 
He collected his adherents, and destroyed a caravan, and plundered its 
wealth, and formed the resolution of ruining the Cibah: but Gop 
almighty destroyed both him, and his adherents. 


| 4. Tue Babeciah, Bapec was an accursed wretch of Azerbaijan, and 
colleéted a vast multitude of adherents, and rose in rebellion in the time 
of Marasem. After severe fighting, he was taken and put to death. 

K 
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5- THe Maknéyah, These are the followers of Isx-Maxna, whd was 
an adherent ‘of Anu’ Mostem; and in the time of Mamun, when the 
Mathéd se& began to display itself, the followers of IbN-Makna were 
friendly to that person, aia are still iacluded in the Malhed se&t. From ‘the 
Abi Muslemah ‘and the Ibni Maknd, sprung the Tzramiah. ~ Ipn-Makwa 
first pretended to be a prophet, and afterwards to be Gop himself. His 
adherents are numerous in the district of Césh, and form a se&. As soon 
sumed the character df Gop, he concealed himself from the 
sight of men, shewed himself to nobouy, but wore a veil: saying, nobody 
can bearto behold me. His followers were also persuaded, that if he 
looked on ahy one, he would be corisuitied by his brizhtnéss. When 
his ‘followers ‘entreated him, in the most earnest manner, to show him= 
self to them, he prepared soime burning mirrors, and placed them so that 
the rays would fall‘dn their faces; and ‘then ordered ‘them ‘to advance, 
when those who were foremost ‘were struck by the burning rays, and 
the rest turned back, and Seeing what-had happeriéd, exclaimed, “'Gazers 
cannot behold him, but he looks upon the gazers: he is the beautiful-and 
the far seeing one.” This accursed person had but one eye, and was 
named Ha'snem. He was originally of Merw, and was exceedingly well 
versed in mechanical devices, and the knowledge of combustible materials ; 
by which means he seduced the inhabitants of Césh, and Ailak, in Fer- 
ghdneh, who after the rise of the Malheds, joined them, and still con- 
tinue in that set.” 













AFTER the account of the Rosheniah sect, which has been already given: 
it appears unnecessary to dilate on its connection with the different 
sects, included in the Ismdiliyah heresy, It is obviously a branch of ‘the 
same stock, and may be considered, as particularly connected with the 
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last mentioned division, which seems to have flourished in Ferghaneh, at a 
latter period than that of Bavezip. There is also considerable analogy, 
between the character of HasSHEM, and that of | Bayvezip. Each of them 
begun with assuming the character of a prophet, and ended with claiming 
the honours of divinity. In his prophetical character, Ha sHEM assumed 
the named of A/-Barkai, or the lightning-flasher ; Ba YEziD, in the same 
character, assumed the title of Pir Roshen. 


In several respects, the principles and proceedings of Ba‘vEzip Awn- 
sani, have a manifest analogy, to those of Hasan SaBa‘n’, the great Is- 
mdiliyah chief. Mowsant Fa‘ni, the author of the Dubistan, in his chap- 
ter‘on the Ismdiliyah sect, cites a work composed by Hasan Sasa, 
in which, that celebrated character grounds his principles, .on the neces- 
sity of a perfect Pér, or unerring religious instructor; a doctrine which: 
was also asserted by Bayerzip. The necessity of this great princi- 
ple, it appears that HasAN SABA attempted to demonstrate logically, 
first against the advocates of intellect or reason; secondly, against the 
Sunnis; thirdly, against the Shidhs; and this he terms the’ doctrine of 
the Mdlim, or spiritual guide. Hasan Sapa‘n’ was the founder of the 
celebrated dynasty of the Hasasinah or Assassins, in Céohistan, and may 
be denominated, according to the phraseology of the West, the original! 
old man of the mountain, and died A. BH, 508. Au, the third successor’ 
of Hasan Sasa‘n’, is likewise a person of much celebrity, among the’ 
votaries of the Ismdiliyah sect; and some of his proceedings bear no 
small degree of analogy to those of Ba yezip. It had long been un- 
derstood, that the Ismd#liyahs carried their mysticism to a great length ; 
and it was alledged, that they maintained paradise to consist solely in 
the repose of the body, from the troubles of life; and hel? to be nothing 
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but the molestation of the body, by trouble, and affliction: Arr, however, 
_ ‘proceeded a step beyond all his predecessors,.and boldly .abolished the 
authority of the law, and:its external ordinances. The speech which he 
made on that occasion, in a. H. 559, is. celebrated; and is to the follow- 
ing effect. 1 am the Imdm of the age, and:I hereby release the inhabi- 
tants of the earth, from the ‘burden of the ordinances, and the prohibi- 
tions of the law. Let all created beings, therefore, be mystically united 
ito Gop, and Jet every one live openly as he pleases.” The anniversary 
.Of this occasion, was afterwards celebrated under the name of the id ai 
kayam, which, in their idiom, signifies the Jestival of the divine union; and 
the occurrence was assumed as an xra. The analogy which these pro- 
‘ceedings ‘bear to the abolition of the ordinances by Ba-yezip, and the 
institution of the Rozeh cull, or general fast, is very remarkable. In 
fact, it is only in the use of some new-coined mystic terms and expres- 
‘Sions, that Ba’yezin can be said to have differed from the general strain 
of the Ismailiyah sect. 





On the sources of the Ganges, in the Himadri or Emodus. 
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In presenting to the Asiatick Society, the interesting narrative of a 
journey to explore the sources of the Ganges, I shall prefix to ita few 
introductory observations to explain the grounds; on: which the under- 
taking was proposed by the late Lieut. Col. CoLEBROOKE, by whom it 
would have been performed in person, had he not been prevented by the 


illness, which terminated in his death. 


On examining the authority, upon, which the course. of the Ganges 


above Haridwar, has been laid down in the seographical charts now in 


use, it appeared to Lieut. Col, CoLEsROoKE, that the authority was insuffi- 

cient, and the,information, wholly unsatisfactory, The early course of 

the river, as delineated in all the modern maps, of Asia aud India, is taken 

from D’Anvitie’s correction of the Lama's map, modified however, in 

RENNELL’s construction, upon information. collected by the missionary 
K 5 } 
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TIEFFENTHALLER. That the Lama’s delineation of the Ganges Was toe. 
tally undeserving of the confidence which has been placed in it, will be 
apparent from a brief review of its history. 


A map of Tibet,* which had been constructed by persons in the retinue 
of a Chinese envoy, was put into the hands of Father Reeis, one of the 
missionaries at Pekin, in 1711. Upon his report of its defects, the places 
being laid down from common estimation, without any actual measure- 
ment of distances, the Emperor KANG-iit resolved to procure one more 
accurate and satisfactory. With this view, he sent into Tibet two Lamas, 
who had studied geometry and arithmetick im a Chinese college, patronised~ 


by his third son. They were ordered to prepare a map of the country, 


from Si-ning to Lasa, and thence to the source of the Ganges; and were 
enjoined to bring some of the water of that river. 


Tue map, which they executed, was delivered to the missionaries for 
examination in 2717; and from, this, compared with itineraries and other 
infonmation, the missionaries prepared the map of wba which is publish- 
ed: in Du-Hanpe’s description of Chine; 


i 


+} Wintve the Lamas were engaged on their survey, 2 revolution’ took 
place in Tibet, which was invaded with temporary success by the king of 
the Eluths. The country of Lasa was ravaged; the temples were plun- 
dered: and all the Eamas, who were found, were put into sacks and 
thrown upon camels, tobe transported into Tartary. The two Lamas, em- 
ployed in making the map of Tibet, narrowly escaped the fate of their 
brethren, ‘On ‘the first rumour of the incursions of the ravagers, they 
oe the conclusion of their work: and bic contented themselves 





* Obseryy geogr. and hist, sutda, carte du. Tibet : Sine-¥iidhsddosln Chines 4 4, 570, G00: 
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with makitig a map of the source of the Ganges and the countries around 
it, upon oral information, received from Lamas inhabiting the neighbour- 
ing temples, and upon written notices fod at the grand Lama’s at Lasa. 
They omitted however to take the latitude of mount Kentaisse or Kante- 
shan, (so the Chinese name the chain of mounhtaitis which runs to the 
west.) They even omitted the latitude of the temple where they halted, 

and whence they inquired the course of the Ganges, which flows from the 
western side of that mountain. The Jesuits, therefore, considering this 
as a capital defeét, were desirous that the map should be rée-exanmned by 


a learned eeogtapher in Evrope: and that task was accordingly under~ 


taken by D’AnVILLE. 


In the prosecution of the task, he was led, by obvious reasons, to re 
move the head of the Ganges, from latitude 294°, which is its place in the 
Lama's map as published by Du Hane, to a more northerly position, 
and carried it as high as 2° nearly. But he preserved, and even enlarged, 
the sweep given to the river in the Lama's delineation of its course, and 
carried the northern branch of it still higher, to latitude 36° nearly. 

In Major Rennett’s first map of Hindustan, D’ANVILLE'’S con- 
struction was in this instance copied almost exactly. Major RENNELL, 
however, was not insensible to the unsatisfactory character of the author- 


ities, which D’ANVILLE followed: and, in his memoir published in 1783, 


declared his distrust of those materials, which for want of better he had — 
been under the necessity of employing ; and intimated a suspicion, that 


the Ganges does not make so large a sweep to the north west as has 
been given to it. 

Anovetit pu Perron had previously, in 1776, pronounced the Lama's 
work to be faulty, erroneous and in short unworthy of credit, It is need~ 


is 
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less to repeat his arguments; which are forcible, and convincing, rising 
naturally out of the account given of the Lama's survey by; its publishers, 
It_is indeed evident, that the sources and. subsequent course of a river’ 
could not be laid down.by the ablest geographer, with any approach to 
accuracy, from oral information, collected on the opposite side of a moun- 
tain, or rather chain of lofty mountains, in which it was said to take its 
origin. That such information, hastily gathered by inexperienced reo- 
graphers, as the Lamas were, must be grossly inaccurate, seems indisputa- 
hle. They do not pretend to have seen,any part of what they here de- 
scribe. Their route, as traced in Du Haune’s.map of their survey, does 
not approach nearer to their celebrated lake Mapamg than a quarter of a 
degree, and terminates ata mountain marked M. Kentais : which, as be- 
fore remarked, is the name of a chain of mountains, known to the Chinese 
as the western range in Tibet, and which 1 is exhibited in Du Hatpe’s map, 
and i in the still ruder. copy of the Lama's original delineation, published 
by Soucier,* as jntervening between. their last station and the lake in 
question. In short all that is fairly deducible as authentick information, 
is, that the Lamas reached the chain of mountains which forms the south- 
western boundary of Tibet; and halting at the foot of the range, learned, 
from the inquiries which they there made, that the Ganges takes its rise 
in the opposite side of that chain of mountains. But the whole of their 
sketch of the riverfs course, Sats the géth. degree of longitude (from 


_ Peken) where their route terminates, to the 43dyin which they make the 


two furthest branches of the Ganges turn due south after a westerly 


course, and thence return by an ‘easterly course to the same longitude, 


with little difference of cealin e must be deemed vague and imaginary, 





ay eee observations vo 1 138. ond 908, l. 8. by. 5. and Bernat a 2. 
Carte generale, fig. 0. Fis “el 
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' Being at best founded on oral information, and very imperfect notices, 
hastily collected in a season of danger and perturbation. 


Anovetit Du Perron, who, as before observed, rejected, on good 
grounds, the Larma’s authority for the sources of the Ganges, published 
in 1784 the result of the. geographical researches of father Tizrren- 
THALLER, a Jesuit misssonary in India. With the usual partiality of a first 
publisher, he places-great faith in the accuracy of the missionary’s itine- 
rary and maps. They were certainly not undeserving of attention, but 
TierrENTHALLER had not surveyed in person, either the Sarayu, of which 
he gives the course from the lake Mdnasarévara to the plains of Hindus- 
tan, nor the Ganges above Devapraydga, the course of which he deline- 
ates to the Gangoutré. I shall subsequently adduce proof of the latter part 

of this assertion. The former part of it has never been doubted, 


Major RENNELL, on the erroneous supposition that TreFFENTHALLER 
. did himself visit Gangoutri, has relied on the position assigned by him to 
that place. In the doubt even whether TizFFENTHALLER might not ac- 
tually have taken the latitude of Gangoutré by observation; Major Ren- 
NELL did not venture to alter the parallel in which the missionary has 
placed it (33°,) though he conjectured it to be too far north: and pro- 
eeeded to adjust to that position the supposed course of the Ganges, from 
the Lama’s lake Mapama, imagined to be the same with the Manasare- 
vara, to the cataract described by TiirFENTHALLER at Gangoutri.* 


Ir is strange that Major RENNELL should Have ever supposed, that the » 
missionary had visited Gangowirt in person, ANQUETIL Du Perron, who 





= 











~ > as : : . 

* Gangotri seu Cataracta Gangis, quam etiam Os Vacce appellant: ex rupe preceps 
\ actus, in foveam amplam et afaneinre illabitur. Jacetin 33° circuer gradu lat. borealis, 
7% long. Trerr. cited by Bernoulli. 2. 250. 
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was in correspondence with him, says positively, that he did not. (D’aue 
tant qu’ iln’a pas été:lui-méme 4 la source du Gange, que présente 
sacarte.*) It appears likewise, from TizFFENTHALLER’s own statement, 
aaaP the route above Haridwar was not surveyed with a compass. He 
says so in xpress words, regarding the road from Haridwar to Déeva- 
prayag, of which he gives .the estimated bearings,[ (very erroneously, 


however, as will be hereafter shown;) and he states no bearings for the 


remainder of the way to. Srinagar, Bhadrinat’h, and Mana, which, from 
the general correctness of his information respecting names of places on 
this route, he might be supposed to have aGtually travelled. The route 


which he gives from Srinagar to the cow’s mouth, contains few names 


| of places, and no indication of his having travelled it: and towards the 


close, he expressly refers to the information of others; which he would 
not have done, if he had personally Visited the spot, as supposed by 


Major Rennety. His words, in Bernou//i's translation,? are these “ L’on 


** se trouve enfin auprés du rocher auquel I’ opinion trom peuse des Indous 


“ attribue la forme d’ ume téte de vache. Selon de rapport ae personnes 


 judicieuses, ce rocher est partagé en deux parties; de la fente qu’elles 


“forment, sort un filet d'eau (instar stillicidii erumpit aqua) tombant de 


‘* Ta hauteur de g aunes, dans une fosse qui est audessous. C'est de cette 
* fosse que les gens puisent dans des flacons de verre, 1’ eau qu’ils trans- 
“portent dans les pays-les plus cloignés. On ne peut aller aude 1a de 


* ce rocher, que |’ on pourreit hommer “Ja Cataracte du Gange, et 


“ il n'est pas possible de remonter jusqu’ ‘Sa source de ce flenve. De 


. “ tems 4 autre il arrive bien que THeHEHAte courant 4 wnei perte’ cere 





. Bernoulli’ 9, 276. 
+ Bernoulli 1. 148: 
¥ Bernoulli J. p. 150, 
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_ taine, passent audela de ce rocher “merveilleux, dans Vidée de pénétrer 
« jysqu’ aux montagnes de Kelasch (Cailas,) oii on pretend que Mahadeo 


« asa demeure, et de se frayer par li une voye a la félicite eternelle ; 
«© mais ces gens périssent, soit par les dévalemens des neiges, soit par le 


« froid ow par la faim.” 


Ar the period of the publication of a second edition of his memoir, 11. 


1792, Major Rennet was possessed of correcter information, concern- 
ing the position of Srinagar, (visited in 1789, by Capt. Gururre and Mr. 
Dantet;) which enabled him to detect the gross error committed by 
TierrenTHALLer, who placed Srinagar, N.N. W. instead of E.N. E. 
from Haridwar. He was thenee led to entertain a very just distrust.of other 
information, resting on the same authority; and to expect, from future 
researches, the acquisition of more correct knowledge. Reviewing, the 
information then before him, Major KENNELL concluded, that the Bhagt- 
rat'hi and Afacanandd, the one from the N. the other from the N, E. join 
their streams at Devaprayaga, and then. form the proper Ganges of Hin- 
dustan, which. afterwards issues through mount Sewalich at Haridwar. 
That the A/acanandd is the largest of the two streams, and has its source 


in the snowy mountains of Tibet, and is traceable to’ Bhadrinath, nine 


journies above Srinagar. That the Alacananda is probably the’ same 
river which appears in Du HaLpe, under the name of Menchow. That the 
Bhagirat’hi has a source far more remote than the Alacananda. Major 
RENNELL. adds, ‘as to the head of the Ganges itself, we cannot forget the 
< particulars communicated by the Lamas, sent by Camut; whose report, 
‘ although defective in geometrical exactness, has not fallen under any 
* suspicions of error or misrepresentation, in plain matters of fact; and 
* their report was, that the Ganges issues from the lake Mapama, and 
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‘ runs westward: afterwards turnin to the south, and south-east. The 


* messenger, sent by TIEFFENTHALLER, appears to have corroborated this 


* report; though without intending it.’* 


In conformity with this notion, maps, which have been since published 
(as ARRowsmitTH’s map of Asia in 1801, and of India in 1804, ;) continue 
to represent the Ganges within the chain of snowy mountains, flowing’ for 
many hundred miles, according to the Lama's notion of its course, from 
lake Mapama to Gangoutri. 


Tuts appeared to Colonel CoLEBROOKE, as to myself, to rest on very 
slender foundations. We thought it very improbable, that a stream less 
than the Alacanandd, as the Bhagirat’hi was represented to be, should 
have its source, s0 much more remote than the larger stream: and that, 
flowing for many hundred miles, through a mountainous region, it should 
receive no greater accessions from mountain torrents. It seemed very 
extraordinary, that-the missionaries DesipEeR1 and F REYRE;+ who visited 


‘Ladak, where they resided nearly two months,{ and who travelled for 


twenty-six days in the snowy mountains, from the ascent of mount Cante?, 
(fourteen days from Cashmir,) to the town and fort of Ladak;§ and who 






ee 





* Memoir of a map. p. 370, 

+ Lettres Edif, XV. 183. Nouv. Edit. xij. 434. 

t From 25th June, to 17th August, 1715, ° 

5 Le grand Thibet, commence au haut d’wne affreuse montagne, toute couverte de neige, 
nommeés Kantel. Un cété de la montagne est du domaine de Kaschemire, 1’ autre appartiedt 
au Thibet. Nous étions partis de Kasc emire, le 17 Maide I’ année 17 15, et le 30, fete de V 
Ascension de Notre-Seigneur, nous passimes cette montagne, oc’ est-A-dire, que nous entrames 
dans le Thibet. I étoit tombé quantité de neige sur le chemin que nous devjons tenir; ce 
chemin, jusqu’ Aa Leh, qu'on nomme autrement Latak, qui est la forteresse oi réside le Roi, 
se fait entre des montagnes, qui sont une yraie image de la tristesse, de I’ horreur, et de la 
mort méme. Elles sont posées les unes sur lea autres, et si contigues, qu’i peine sout-elles 
séparces par des torrens, qui se préecipitent ayec impétuosité du haut des montagrnes, 
et qui se brisent avec tant de bruit contre les rechers, que les plus intrépides voyageurs en 
sont étourdis et effrayés. Le haut et le bas des montagnes sont également impraticables ; on 
est obligé de marcher 4 mi-céte, et le chemin, y est d’ ordinaire si étroit, qu’a peine y trouve- 
ton assez d’ espace Pour poser le pied ; il faut douc marchera pas Comptcs et avec une extreme 
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describe the horrid aspect of the country, and.its eternal winter:* should 


make no mention of so remarkable a circumstance.as that of | the Ganges 
flowing near to the town,-and,for.a considerable part of the way; at ‘very 
little distance from their route.; Yet such.is the course of the river and 
position of Ladak, according to the. .Lama’s.-map» The Lama'soreport, 
too, so tar from being, unimpeached,, as.is argued by:Major’ Rennect, 
seemed, on various accounts, and for reasons long ago set forth by An- 
QuETIL Du PERRON, liable to great suspicion of error and misrepresenta- 
tion. The information colleéted by them on the eastern side of a chain of, 
mountains, concerning . ane not seen nor identified by. ther, and said to 
flow on the western side of the ganic chain, was likely to be replete with 
error and misrepresentation ; and at best was assuredly less to be depended. 
on, than information procured on the hither side of the mountains, and in 
sight of the river, to be identified. Now, it is acknowled ged by Major 
RENNELL, that, until the-result of the’ expedition sent by the emperor 
Camur(Kano-n1) was known in Europe, it was believed, on the faith of 
the Hindus, that the springs of the Ganges were at the foot of mount 
Himalaya.+ | | 
THE Hindus, when questioned, do indeed refer to the fabulous ac< 
counts, which are to be found in their mythological poems, entitled Purd- 
was, and which have been thence copied into graver works, including even 








‘Précaution. Pour peu qu'on fit un faux pas, on rouleroit dans des précipices avec gtand dan 

ger de ta vie, on du moins de se fracasser les bras et les jambes, comme il arriva « quclques- 
mas dit yoyageoieut avec nous, .. Encore si ces montagues avoient deg arbrissealix auxquels 
on pil setentr ; imnis elles sont si slériles, qu’ on n’y trouve ni plantes, ni méme un seul 
brin d’herbe. . F aul-il passer al’ une montagne &-I’, autre? on a traverser’ des | torrens impé- 
tucex qui les séparcnt, et I on ne trouve point d* autre pont que quelques plunches étroites ct 
fremblantes, Ou quelques cordes tendues et entrelassées “de branchages verds. 

; * Quant i la nature du climat, il at furt rude, ninsi qu’ on peut i inférer de ce que j’ ni 
ait. Dhiver csi presque la seule saison qui y regne toute I’ année, En tout temps Ja ‘cime 
des montagnes est couverte de neiges. Lettres edif, xij. 440, 

+ Memoir of a map, p. 314, 
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‘the writings of their astronomers; and, according to those accounts, the 
Ganges has along previous course, from the Manasarovara, or from ano- 
ther lake called Bindusarcvara, before it issues from the Himaldya. But 
these are too much mixed with fable, and too full of contradictions and 
inconsistencies, to be considered as intended for grave geographical in- 
formation; and no Hindé has pretended, that the course of the river 
could now be traced between the cow’s mouth and the sacred lake. 


Even Pra n-Pu'ki,* who professed to have visited Médnasar¢vara, and, 
who attempted to assign the relative positions of Caildsa and Brahme- 
dan‘d'a to whicli he referred the sources of the Bhagirat’hé and Alaca- 
nandé, declared, that the river at Gangoutr, which was visited by him, 
on his return from Cashmtr, is there so narrow, that ‘ it may be leaped. 
over.”-- 


“In his account of the Mdnasa lake, this pilgrim: may: have: adapted! 
his communications to leading questions which. had: been: previously’ put"! 
to him: and in what he affirmed concerning the. rivers Sardyn and? 
Satadru issuing from the Manasarovara, as well as. respecting the foun ’ 
tains of the Ganges on mount Cailasa, he may have been guided by the . 
Pauranic fables, But regarding Gangouttt, he professedly describes what 
he saw; and what he thus describes, i incompatible with the, notion of. 
a distant source of the river. : For a stream, so narrow that it may be 
crossed at a single’ leap, ig a mere rivulet or brook, whose remotest 
fountain can be but oy miles distant.. : 


To. this reasoning might be objeéted* the tenor of hie Hinde tables, | 
which ae to the ee a rigs hae. from lake to lake. and from 





* As. ‘Res. *, 5, p. 43 maa 44, 
7 As. Res. vol. 5. p. 43. 
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mountain. to mountain, beforejits, final descent: from the snowy, .clifis.of- 
Himdlaya.* I answer, that a legend, . which. makes the |Ganges® gushe 
from heaven on mount Meru, and, there dividing into four streams, and. 
falling from the stupendous height of Meru,. rest in as many lakes from 
Which it springs over the mountains through the air, just brushing. their 
summits, is undeserving of serious consideration. If it be proposed . 
to receive fabulous accounts as entitled to some notice, because they» 
must be supposed t to be grounded on a basis of truth, however, false the, 
superstructure which has been built on. it; i" reply, that no presumption . 
can be raised on the ‘ground: of an ackowledged fable. After every gross. 
impossibility has been rejected, what remains is merely possible, but not, 
therefore probable. It j is more likely to be false than true, since it was, , 
affirmed by nae demonstrably unworthy of credit. wa Ree aAA 


bhi 1 


Tar, utmost thea, whiol: canbe conceded, is that the ebnjechiral basis ! 
of a geographical fable may be used; with very little confidence however,” 
as.a guide.to. inquiry and. research... Upon this. prineiple, iat might! not | 
be unreasonable to-institute researches, with the view of ascertaining: whe=" 
ther any lake-exist within the snowy ‘muntains, an imperfect knowledge . 
of. which may have been the fomdation of the fables concerning the Md- . 
nasa and Vindusardvara lakes of the: Hindi poets, and the’ Mapama’ and | 
Liuncadeh of the Lamas: and, if any. such lake-exist, whether ativer | 
issue from it, as generally afficmed ; and whether that river be the Ala 


cananda, as hinted not only i in Puradnast but in the astronomical work 





P- 351, | 
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of Bua‘scawa,*eorthe “Sarayu’ as’ intimated“in other Purdna anid a 
affirmed:bothoby:Paanpu'ri and’ by TisFrentitatuen’s ‘entissary 


as 


“On a review of the: 9 subje, it appeared that the: Ganges had foe 
‘traced from Hindustan, by Hindu pilgrims, into the “snowy a¢nountains, 
which run in a direétion from N. W. to- ‘S. E. ‘on the frontier of India; 
and had been. ‘approached, on the: side of T ibet, by Lama surveyors, whose, 
route terminated a at mount Kentaisse, a range of snowy mountains on the 
west and south of Tibet. ‘The intervening space seemed to be the region. 
of ‘conjecture, of fable, and of: ‘romance, ‘Whether : - vast tradt of alpine. 
| ~country intervene, or-simply aridge of 1 lofty mountains, ‘clothed it in eternal, 
snow, ‘could not ‘be: judged: from the u evecare positions at which the routes 
terminate, ‘neither of - which had t been ‘ascertained, to an Ly satisfactory. de= 
gree of geographical - preceione "However, t the latter supposition seemed 
the-more probable conjecture,. from the proximity of -Bhadrinat’h tw the 





termination of :the:Lama’s route. | Forbthe “temple of’ Bhadr®iarh was” 


i die s pliinnaimenads at an estimated ‘distarice of id ate and mt, 








wedi $ The dy seran from the foot:of Vi hack gtealaes ls the mansion of Visuyn vo 
“* on mount Mera, whence it divides into eit streams, and, passing through the air, 
© reaches the lakes on ihe summits of the apholding mouritains, » des Abid name of Siti, 
© that river proceeds to Bhadrdswa: as the Alacanandi, it enters Bhérate-versha ( df in- 
: il aiees As the Chacshu it goes to Cétumilay and as-the Bhadré, to the Northern 
Curus. Sidd" hdnta-siromant ; ; Bhavana cosha. 37 and 58. 


Tt * Inthe midst of the showy (Himavat) range-of: ‘mountain§ is mount Cailésia; where > 
* Cur ERA dwells; the God of riches, with his attendant demiguds. 
© There isa peak named Chandraprabhd, near which is situated the /4ch’héda’ lake, 
, ¢ whence flows the river Mendacini, nm the bank of that river is situated the divine wood, 
: the: vast grove Chaitrarat’ ha. 
* On the northwest of ( ailéeat is mount Chicsica ae whence Runra sprung. At the foot 
* of that mountain is the Manava lake, from which the Sarayx flows: andon the bank of, 
* that river is the forest of Vatbhraja. 
* North of Cailisa is the golden peak, at the foot of which is the bka V indusnvas, 
; mee ee king BHAGIRAT' HA sojourncd. during many years, when he went thither to 
anga. 
AMatsya-purdana ; Bhucanachsha, 
+ CUVEnA’s rarden, | 
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\Colonel:-Harpwiox, at nine journies, from Srinagar;.whielvis.situated, ac- 

cording.to RENNELL,'in go;° N. and.79° B. and the route of the Lamasur- 

_veyors ends:in-the:g6th degree of long. W. of Pekin, (81%E. of London) 

-and lat. » e9 3° according to Du Hatpe’s map. Still however, there was 
F -room for.the supposition of alake interposed, out of which a branch of 

the Ganges, perhaps the Alacanandd, might really issue, conformably 

with,the whole current of popular belief. ) 7 

Tis view.appeared to present an object of inquiry, deserving the la- 
_hour.of the research.. An.adtyal, survey. of the Ganges, above Haridvodr, 
(where it enters the British territories,) to the f arthest point to which,it 
had been traced by Hindu, pilgrims, and,to its remotest accessible source, 
was an undertaking worthy of British enterprise. Perhaps the national 
credit was concerned, not to leave in uncertainty and doubt ‘a question 
which the English only have the best opportunity. of solying;: and one at 
- the same time so interesting, as that of exploring the springs of one of the 


Ta 


greatest rivers of the old continent, and whose waters fertilize and enrich 
the British territories, which it traverses in its whole navigable extent. 
Turse considerations, partly the suggestions of his own mind, and 
partly pressed on his attention by me, induced Lt. Col. CoLEBROOKE 
to undertake the proposed enterprize, for which the sanction of govern- 
sment was accordingly solicited and obtained. But, in consequence of 
oallness, as already intimated, the execution of it devolved on his assistant 
Lt. Wess, who was accompanied on the journey by Capt. Rarer and 
Capt. Hearsay. “The journal of Capt. Rarzr has furnished the narrative 
which is presented to the society. 
‘Tue result of the survey is briefly stated in a letter from Lt. Wess to 
my address. 
N 3 
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_* Saoutp you deem the intelligence’ collected in this tour worthy of 


communication, you may perhaps wish; that, in addition to the map, I 
should give asummary of the. geographical information acquired: and 
these, with the account which I formerly sent you of the trade carried’on 
with the transalpine countries,* is 5 my exclusive share of the com- 


munication, hs Pus “| 


* Tue abstract of material positions ascertained is as follows ;and Iam. 
perfectly satisfied with the correctness of all the results, excepting that 
‘of Cédér-nath; and even this cannot fail of being a very near approxima- 


tion. 
Gangoutri, Lat. 31 4 .N. (Long. from)?-78 59 EK. 
Jamoulri,  - $81.23 N. @) Greenwich 78 31 E. 
Cédar-ndth, - 3053 N. -~ 79 #19 &E. 
Bhadrinath, - 3043 N: + 79 38. E: 
Diéprayég, - SO ON. -= 78. 31 sE. 
Srinagar, - 3011 N, = 78 43 E: 
rhein ot, 29.36 N.. = Veblen BS. 
Source of the ) ipa oO 
Ramgangé Ret Miia ins =i ar ocak 


Formation of the Gogra river By the junction of 
_ two streams at Baghéswar. 


Ye0 55 N. 79 52 E. 


‘ ConsrpeRinc the most important information gained, to. ba a bd 
_ ledge that the sources of the Ganges are southward of the Hindle 


7 

~ Subjoin my reasons for adopting this opinion : | 
Ist. * It had been universally experienced, during our journey, tha ‘the 
supply of water from springs, and numerous tributary streams, was suffi- 
cient, im a course of eight or ten miles, to swell the most minute riv let 
into a considerable and unfordable stream, et vice versa. Now the cour fe 
of the sae Sli ‘hi and Alacananda rivers was followed, till the former 


EEE ee a = eS — — = <= = ee 


* Inseried in a note in the following narrative of the journey. 
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Became a shallow and almost stagnate pool, and’ the latter’ a small 
‘stream; and both having, in addition to’ springs and rivulets; a consi- 
‘derable visible supply from ‘the thawing snow, it’ is therefore concluded, 
-by analogy, that the sourcés-of ‘these ‘rivers’ could be littlé, i at’ alf, 
‘removed fromthe stations at which these remarks were collected. 


ed. ‘ Tue channel of a great river is usually a line to which the con- 
tiguous country gradually slopes; and: perhaps on this account, in the 
-mountainous country, (as information and experience have taught me,) the 
sides of a river always furnish the most practicable road‘in the direction : 
‘of its course.* Now, if the Bhagirat’hé' and’ Alacananda rivers hada: 
“passage through the Himalaya, itshould follow, that the channel of ‘its : 
stream would form the Ghatiy by which the snowy range became passa- - 
ble, Bit, since this: principle holds: @ood' in -prattice, and ‘since ‘it is : 
sutterly impossible to cross’ the snowy ‘Fange in: a* direétion whith the - 
_ channels of these rivers:‘might be supposed'toassume, I consider that-at 
-Iéast all former reports are determined fictitious.: 


od. «I Have conversed with two or three intelligent natives, whose in- 
formation 1 have found correct ‘in other instances, and who have, in pil- : 
grimages and‘on business, traversed the northern skirt of: the Himata ya 5 
“and I have their assurances,.that no river, except one, exists westward of 
the Mdnasarévara lake : that this stream is called the Satwruz ( Sdlalay ) 
river ; ‘and that it turns southerly, west of Jamoutr?: | 


‘ Tue extreme height of the Himdlaya is yet-a désideratum ; but by a 


mean of numerous altitudes of a conspicuous peak, taken at different hours 














* The only exeeption to this maxim is perhaps in the case of a cataract, such-as the falls 
ef Niagara, where a river descends precipitously from an elevated letge of rock, hut ty 
such cuscade of the Ganges bas been found, H.C. . 


oD 


*branches of-the riyer, above Har 
- of the Himalaya, or chain of snowy mountains :and it is presumable, tht 
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of the day with an excellent instrument, its.distance being ,previously 
_ascertained, by observation, from the well determined extremities of-a 


sufficient base, in the level country of Rohi/khund, and allowing an eighth 
of the intercepted arch,which is supposed -to exceed the } mean of. ter- 
restrial refraction ;.its height js caleulatyd at twenty-one thousand feet 
above those plains. 


* Tue usual rise of the rivers at. Dédprayag, ascertained. by measuring 
with a line the. distance between the water's limits on a. perpendicular scarp, 
is about forty-five or forty-six feet ; the mature of the, channels: not jad- 


mitting of any increase in breadth. They are subject to irregular and 


temporary swells, of sometimes ten feet perpendicular, in heavy ,or.sudden 

falls of rain.’ Seah : 
I enTIRELY subscribe to the arguments of Lieut.’ Wess, which tomy 

apprehension are conclusive. No doubt can, remain, that the different 





idwar, take their rise onthe southern side 


all the tributary streams of the Ganges, including the Sarayu (whether its 
alleged source in the Manasardvara lake be credited or disbelieved, ) 
and the Yamund, whose most conspicuous fountain is little distant from 
that of the Ganges, also rise on the southern side of that chain of moun- 
tains. 

From the western side of the mountains, after the range,-taking a 
sweep to the north, assumes a new direction in the line of the meridian, 


arise streams tributary to the Indus, and perhaps the Indus itself. 


¥ nom the other side of this highest land, (for it is hardly necessary to 
remark, that the remotest fountains of rivers mark the highest ground; ) 
a declivity to the north or west. gives to the mountain torrents, and 


_ 
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finally t6 thé rivers Which they compose, one or other of these directions, 
It is probably true, that the sources of the Sampoo or Brakmeputra and 
its tributary streams are separated only by @ narrow range of snow-clad 
peaks from the sources of the rivers which constitute the Ganges, or which 
serve to swell its stream: and the whole province of Ladak, elevated and 
rugged as it is, most likely declines from its southern limit to both the 


north and west. 


Turs notion is supported by the information received from traders 
who traffick between Hindustan and Tibet, as Lieut. Wess has re- 
marked : and it is countenanced by routes from: Cashmir to Ladak, with - 
which Major Witrorp furnished me, and which were collected by him 
from merchants accustomed to travel between thése countries. 


In short it carr scarcely be doubted, that the siowy mountains, seen 
from Hindustan and especially from Rohilkhand, are the highest ground 
between the level plains of India and the elevated regions of southern 
Tartary.. Whether the altitude. of- the highest peaks. of Himalaya be 
quite so great as Lieut, Wess, infers from observation, 1 will not 
venture to affirm. The possible error from the uncertainty respecting 
the quantity of the refraction is considerable; and, owing to disappoint- 
ment in the supply of instruments, no barometrical observation could 


be made to confirm or check. the, conclusions, of a trigonometrical calcus 


lation. Without however supposing the Himalaya to exceed the Andes, 
there is still room. to argue, that an’ extensive range of mountains, 
which rears, high above the line of perpetual snow, in an almost tro- 
pical latitude, an uninterrupted chain of lofty. peaks, is neither surpassed 
nor rivalled by any other chain of mountains but the Cordilleras of the 
Andes, 

O's 
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Narrative ¢ a survey for the purpose of discovering 
i _ the sources of the’ Ganges. - aan aR 4 





isyals ae YS to evict, PS7ee aris na sor pad 
“Tae: information of Which ‘geographers are hitherto in’ Possession 
Tegarding the source or sources of ‘the’ Ganges,” being ‘uncertain 





“unsatisfactory, the supreme governinent of Bengal determined, in 1807, 


to authorize a survey of the course of that Tiver, up to its fountain, or as 
far as might be practicable; and Lieut.’ Col!’ Coretrooxe, the surveyor 


| general, then employed on a survey of the newly acquired ‘provinces, 


was directed to’ execute this commission: Colonel CoLesrooxe’s long 
and extensive experience, toréther with the ardent zeal which he “had 
always displayed for the advancement of geographical knowledge, quali- 
fied him eminently for this task ; but he' was’ rendered unable to proceed 
by the fatal’malady: which terminated his useful ‘and meritorious labours. 
At his recommendation, Lieutenant Wess was nominated to continue 
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~ sails eins for the conduct, of which. he had insneenA to the fol- 


“| 


‘ 1. © To survey the Ganges, from Haridwar to eangolriy where/that 
river is supposed either to force its way, by a subterraneous passages 
_ though the, Himélaya mountains, or to fall over their brow,. in the forma 
. of a cascade. To ascertain the dimensions, of the fall, and delineate its 
appearance,| and to observe its true geographica® swahen, in latitude and 
longitude. ; tect afd 


g..*; To.ascertain, whether this. be the vltimate) seurce.of the. Ganges; 
sedcinanss it should proye,otherwise,.to trace che river, by -suryey, as far, 


towards its genuine source as possible. To learn, in particular, ¥ whether, » 


as stated, by Major RENNELL, it arise from the lake. . Manasargbar 5. 2” and, 
‘should evidence be obtained confirming his account, to gt as neaey 


1:%.2 
as practicable, the bearing and distance of that lake. ee 


il « } al | mie 74 
a © Ee > & a 


* To fix, as. well as it can. be done, by Fosinrs of the snowy. moun- 
“tains, and by the reports of the natives, (should the time not-admit of a 
more particular survey,), the positions of the sources of. the A lacanandé 
river at Bhadrinatha, and of the Cedar river, which joins it above Srina- 
gara, at Cédérnaf ha. One or both of the peaks, under which these rivers. 
rise, are stated by. Col. SLRARWICES to Be? visible from places near Srina- 
. gara; and consequently their situation may ‘probably be. “ascertained by 
bearings taken at different stations on the road | to bites | ate | 


1, bbet 3 


« To inguire haw. tan the source ¢ of, the. Yamund river. lies to the west : 


or: oni of ,Gangotri; and, if any particular mountain . be. pointed out 
as: the place where it rises, to fix ee of that mountain oe bear- 


ings. fa trl He Rien ‘aa Celie 1a Bt lle of ail ietng! 
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g. © To ascertain generally the positions of all the most: remarkable’ 
peaks in the Himdlaya range; taking their elevations to: the meayest 
minute with a theodolite, and cen. the appearances they present, to 
the eyes, oo.) " | ne Sat 


6. © Tue situations of all towns; forts, places of Hindi tira, Dhar« 
masalas or resting places, Will. be included, and an’ accurate’ delineation 
made of the road, and of every remarkable or interesting object’ whiclt 
is visible from it, : 


7.‘ Tue height of the barometer (should such an mstwnient. be-eb- 
tained in time*) is to be observed’ at every halting place ; for the pur 
pose of being combined with trigonomettical caléulations; in ascertaining: 
the ic be of the pritits ptt mountains in the Himalaya or showy range, © 

8. ‘ ir ‘would be: desirable that Lieutenant Wess, after completing 
the survey from Haridwar, by Srinagar or Devapraydga to Gangotri, 


should return, ‘if’ practicable, by,a diferent and more’ easterly fotite,. 
through Alnora to Baréti? 


~ Lieutenant Wes was accompanied on his tour’ By Captain ree 
of the Honorable Company's service, and Captain HEaRsay formerly 


Fn ‘se 


in n that of Mapaay ‘SE NDHIAH. 


Tr was proposed that Mr. Wess should commence his j journey, as soon 
as might be practicable after the conclusion of the fair at Haridwar, which™ 
takes place annually at the vernal equinox. It was expected, that by this 
time, the necessary orders would be’ circulated; to the different! ‘Admils of 
| the ee a Raja, to enstré a safe enaces pera the Gurchalt territories: 





° Two mountain Fianiboien were Faas despatched from Caleutta;' but unfortunately 
beth were broken on the way, 
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' ‘Tre party arrived, on the ast of April 1808, at Heridwdra,and encamped 
atthe villagé of Canac’hala, (Kankhal) on the westibank of the Ganges, 
at the distance Of about ‘two miles from’ the fair, and onthe left of the: 
détachment which had’beeh assembled for the purpose of maintaining 


: sratiqalty on that occasion, 


Tur hie place, called Hara-ca- Pair, situated at the northern ex- 
tremity of. Haridwara,.' is 24 miles from Canac ‘hala, and thé road lies 
through: a wood, on the banks of the river, _ 


“Tie town of Haridwara i is very inconsidérable in itself having only 
one street ‘about 15 feet i ie breadth, ahd one. furlong and a half m length. 


" Ttis situated in Tat. £9 ‘579 9 N. and in long. 78 s 36 E. ‘as ascertained 


by Mi. Redskw ‘BuRnow,: “and corresponds, in its relative situation, with 
the observations made by Lieut. Wiss, from our eamp near Canic’ hala, 
the latitude of eee he made 29 5s 7 N. | 


- Ture Hara-ca-Pairi iste foot of Hara) i is the Ghat he the a he 
are performed; and the temple dedicated to this’ deity, rises:from the bed 
of the river at the base of the hill. -dt is a plain’ building, surmounted 


byt two re one -of which contains’ the ae of. the: divinity. | 


a 
i] 


Tae customs and manners of. the Hindus are. so . blended with tiie 
religions ceremonies, and their mythology i is such a compound of alle- 
gory and fable, that it is hardly passible to ascertain the origin of their 
sacred institutions ; we can therefore only relate traditions, leaving the ex- 
planation to those who are more conversant with the subject. This place 


eerives its name. from Hama, which is synonymous with Mana‘DEva, and 
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Dwdra-a-door-or-passage.*' The Ganges, after forcing its. way through 
an extensive tract of mountainous country, here first enters on the plains ;. 

and the veneration which the Hindus have for this river, would natural- 
ly point out this as.a place deserving of peculiar worship, At. the com- 
mencement of the hot weather, an annual pilgrimage is enjoined, and, 
attended by people from all parts of Hindustan and the Dekhin, for the 
purpose of making their ablutions in the holy stream. The bathing com- 
mences in the month of Chaitra, when the sun is in Mina or Pisces, and 
concludes on the day he enters Mésha or Aries, agreeably to the-solar 
computation of the _Hindys,. and corresponding with the 1oth April, on 
which day the sun has aCtually advanced 20°, in that sign. Every twelfth 
year is. celebrated with greater rejoicings, and is called. the Cumbha, 
Mela, so denoted from the planet Jupiter being then i in the sign of Agua ° 
rius... Whether this sign be symbolical. of the purpose for which they 
meet, or whether the injyn¢tion. be arbitrary or accidental, is not, ascer- 
tained; but a pilgrimage at these duodecennial periods is’ considered the 
most fortunate and’efficacious. The present was one of those periods; 
being just twelve years since the visit of. Col. -Harpwicke to the fair; 
when: the: contentions; which took plice between the different sects.of re- 
icants, were attended with: considerable bloodshed, as, related 





ligious 


in the sixth yolume of Asiatick Researches. To prevent a repetition of 
such outrages, the detachment assembled for the preservation of peace 
was this year of greater strength than usual. The fair i is ‘totally uncon- 
netted with the ostensible purport of the meeting ; but the Hind&’ never 
loses sight of his aeae interests, and a Mela is a ty conse= 





— Widachl'o also called Grangidmdra, It is-written Haridwéra.in the Cédtrac*handa 
af the Scanda Pwrina, and other ‘Puranas. "This marks a different etymology ; from f/ari, 
Visuxv, not from Hara, Mana pe va. Note by the President. 
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quence of their, religious conyocations ;, numbers are led hither. as much 
from commercial as holy motives, and independant of the merchandize 
brought by the merchants from the’ Penjdb, Cabul, Cashmir and other 
places, most ofthe pilgrims supply themselves with some articles, the _ 
produce or manufaCture of the country from which they came, for whiclr — 
they are certain of an advantageous sale ; through this channel the princi- 
pal cities in the Dyudba, Delhi and Lakhnau are supplied with the pro- 
ductions of the western and northern countries. To facilitate these 
commercial transactions, which are carried on to an immense extent, 
agents are deputed from the most: respeCtable bankers, who exchange 
money, and grant bills, to alk parts of India, to any amount, This kind of 
negociation. must be extremely profitable, as a high premium is levied on 
the Hundi,* and the produce of the sales is generally remitted in this 
manner; few articles from the Company's or Vizier’s provinces being 
disposed of in the way of barter, Although a very considerable traffic be 
carried on at this season, it does: not strike a person with that idea, 
One great disadyantage, however, is the bad accommodation for the mer- 
chants, who are obliged to stow their goods into all the vacant holes 
and| corners, where they are not exposed to public view, and which are so 
confined as not to admit of the bales being unpacked. A person, there- 
fore, who may be desirous of examining and ascertaining what articles may 
have been brought for sale, is obliged to make his way, with great difficul- 
ty, through an immense crowd ; and after hunting in vain, through narrow, 
dark and noisome passages, he at length relinquishes the attempt in dis- 
gust. The inconvenience might be obviated, without much expense, by 
building a commodious street, with shops on each side ; which, by being let 
| out at areasonable price, during the fair, would soon repay the original cost, 


——————— _ 
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The protection afforded to the-tnérchant;added>to:the convenience hie 
arrangement would produce, might be:the means of bringing a greater.vz- 
riety of foreign productions through this channel... As:\very great amend- 
ments have already been made in the roads, tending much to/the:comfort 
of the passengers, and have excited their;high commendations and thanks, 
we may. perhaps in time see these’ improvements also carried into eflect; 
The principal articles brought hither for-sale}‘are horses; mules, camels, a 
species of tabacco (called. Ca¢car, ),antimony) asafoctida, dried fruits, such 
as apricots, figs, prunes, raisins; almonds, pistachio nuts and pomegran- 
| ates; from Cabu/, Catidahar, Multan,and the Penjab; shawls, Dutas, Pat- 
tus, from Cashmir and Amritsar ; Chiras, (or « spotted turbans,) looking= 
plasses, toys, with various manufactures im brass:and ivory, from Jayapiira ; 
shields; from Rohilthand,; Lakhneu -and) afilhet; bows ‘and arrows, from 
Multan and the Duab ; rock salt fromLahor; baftas and piece goods, fron 
Rahn, a large city in the Penjab.. The country of Marwar also supplies 
a great number of camels, and a species of flannel called Lo¢. From the 
company’s provinces. are brought dAarua, soielhiis mashré (or sarcenct,) 
cocoa-nuts and woollen cloths. Of the latter, a few bales are sent on the | 
part of thecompany ; but the sale of them is very inconsiderable, and the 
coarsest only meet with a ready market. | - ! 

Tue northern merchants who visit the fair, travel in larggparties called 
Cafilahs ; and the cattle brought for sale are used also for the convey ance 
of merchandise. Those who have no irivestments of shawls or dried fruits, 

/ accommodate pilgrims, and other travellers, from whom they receive more 
than sufficient to def ray the expenses of the animals on the road, “We 
inquired What might be the price of a seat on 2 camel, and were informed, 


by a man who had travelled in that manner, that he had paid nine rupees 
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from Marwér to Haridwara...'The machine, in which the goods and. pas- 
sengers are stowed, is'a kind of wooden pannier, about three feet long and 
two-feet broad, witha low; railing all round, and the bottom Jaced with | 
cords. One of these is, suspended on, each side the camel, and, each 
pannier accommodates two passengers. The Cajilahs generally assem- 
ble at A mritsar, about the end of February, and pursue their route 
through the Sik’h country, At that place, and at the principal cities In the 
Penjab, duties are levied, ‘fot only on the merchandise, but on the tra- 
vellers, at a fixed price per head ; and they complain much of the inter- 
ruption they, meet with from the numerous, banditti, who hover about for 
plunder, These freebooters are. always. mounted, and go in parties of 
twenty or thirty together 3, and. although the Cdfilahs are sufficiently 
strong to keep them at a distance, they often succeed in carrying away 


some of the stragglers. 


“AFTER crossing the Satlej, they proved i in security to i iabidedied and 
the road from Seharanpir i is a continued line of travellers, from the mid- 
dle of March till the conclusion of the fair. 


Tuts is the most frequented track ; although, ein the des of the eee. 
iival, every avente is closed, by the swarms which pour in from all quar- 
ters. Those Who come ‘merely for’ the purpose of bathing, arrive in the 
ee 3 ; and, Valter | Performing their ablutions, depart i in the evening, or 
‘on the following day by which i means a constant succession of strangers is 
‘kept up; ‘occasioning™ ‘one of the most busy scenes that can be well 
‘conceived, To éalculate the probable amount of such multitudes would 
Be impossible, and it would be equally: vain to hazard a conjecture ; . but 
If We estimate the number at two. millions of souls, we shall probabl y f all 
short rather than ‘exceed the reality. ‘During the Maharata government, 
‘theré were some grounds on whith’ the éalculation might have been made ; 


QO5 
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as a kind of poll-tax was levied on those who’ came to the fair, and 
very heavy duties on cattle and merchandise; but this arbitrary system 
is now abolished, and all casts and descriptions of people have free in» 
gress and egress, without impost or molestation. 


To subsist such hosts of people, would, one might suppose, almost 
create a famine; but the Bazar exhibited no appearance of scarcity, and 
flour sold in our camp at the rate of twenty-four or twenty-five sers for 
the rupee. The ephemeral visitors, in general, bring their own provisions ;. 
and some thousands of carts are employed in conveying grain to the fair. 
These supplies are drawn chiefly from the Dua; and, to Judge by the ap- 
pearance of the crops in that quarter, subsistence might have been 
yielded to twice the number ; for the whole country was. a gece picture 
of affluence and plenty. 


Besipes the articles above mentioned, we were much surprised to see 
some Veneltan and Dutch coins, and some toys of European manufatture,. 
exposed for sale in the market; by what route the latter found their way 
to India, it is difficult to say, but most probably ay Surat. 


Tue horses and cattle are dispersed, indiscriminately, all over the fair, 
which is held in the bed of the river, at this season nearly dry. After the 
first of April, the influx of people is so great, that few vacant spots are 
_ to be found in the vicinity of the market ; and encroachments*are made on 
the neighbouring mountain : huts and temporary habitations are observed to 
rise in every direction ; and, from a barren deserted bed of sand,the whole 
surface is seen in motion. It is curious to observe the different cast of 
countenance, of the various tribes who-are here assembled ; and the con- 
trast of character would furnish an excellent subjeét for the pencil of an 


Hocantu. The most conspicuous personages are the Faéirs, of whom 
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there are sevral sects ; but the principal ones are the Gosains or Sannyasis, 
the Bairdgis, the Jégis and the Uddsis. The four sects are again sub-di- 
vided, and branch out into a great variety ; the different shades and dis- 
criminations of which itis difficult’ to make out, or comprehend. ‘The 
most numerous are the Gosains, who, during the Mahkarata government, 
were sufficiently powerful to dispute the’ authority at the place ; and not 
only colleéted the duties, on their own account; but reculated the police 
during the fair. This assumption was, of course, productive of many 
serious disputes, which were decided by the sword: but the Gosains 
were generally victorious, and maintained the sovereignty for many 
years. The next powerful sect was the Bairagi; but, from the year 
1760, till the company got possession of the Duab, this cast was de- 
barred from the pilgrimage. The cause of this exclusion proceeded 
from two brothers, D’Hoca, Gin and Dayara‘’m Pat'na,. who, having 
determined.on a life of penance, the former enlisted himself under the 
banners of the Gosains, and the latter of the Batragis. Inthe Cumbh-mela 
of that year, they both happened to meet at Haridwara, and mutual — 
recriminations took place, regarding the tenets which they had indivi- 
dually émbraced. From a private, it became a general cause; and it 
was agreed, that the sword should prove the superiority. On the Purbr 
or last day of bathing, the two parties met, near Canac’ha/a, and after 
a long and bloody contest, victory declared in favour of the Gosains. It is 
said that eighteen thousand Bazragis were left dead on the fleld. Since 
that time, the Gosains have claimed the pre-eminence, and appear to have 
exercised their authority ina manner little expressive of meekness or 
toleration. Although their despotic sway is over, they still occupy the 
best situations at the fair; the whole of the road between Canac’hala and 
Haridwdra being inhabited by this sect, Considerable expense must 
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have been incurred by many of them, to render their temporary habita- 
tions. comfortable and..convenient, On the ridge of. the bank, on each 
side: of the road, grass huts and small Bangalahs are erected, in front of 
which are high. Ch 
sures, &c. -.On these they repose, with all the pride of conscious supe- 
riority.and independence... Many of them profess a total disregard for 
all worldly concerns, and.appear completely jin a state of ; nature, . 


butras, in imitation of ;forts and bastions, with embra- 





Amone these Gosains are many men of considerable’ property, who 
assume only the garments of the devotee, beihg in’ other respects well 
provided with all’ thé Comnforts and Conveniencies of life; some of them 
follow a tiilitary profession, but thé gteater number ‘are engaged in agri. 
cultural or commercial’ pursuits, in which ‘they acquire large fortunes, 
On occasions like the present, they expend large sums, in charity, among 
‘the ” poor of their own seét, and in presents” to the priests or Bralimens, 
“who preside over the different places of sacred Worship. One mode of 
‘dispensing their’ charity is by stationing people at different places on the 
‘Foad, to distribute water to the thirsty passengers ; and although the boon 
“be small, itis very salutary, and there is Be Pts a constant succession of 


AT Eta 


claimants and petitioners, | 


Tur Gosains or Sanny dss are Si penser by a sheet or wrapper of 
cloth, dyed with red ochre, and round the neck they were astring of 
beads, called Rudracsha: :** this latter, awawer is not confined to this sect, 
as the Udasis and Jégis make use of the same.., The Gosains are the wor- 
| shippers of Siva. The. Batragis are the dis€iples of VisHNU, and are dis- 
site esi ae two ie mn stripes of ii ochre, or sandal, on.the 





, Seeds of ihe Ganitru 0 of Rynrurcs: A species 2 of f Blocer. 
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forehead, and’ by astring of Tulasi beads round the neck. The Udasis 
are the followers of Na‘nac, the founder of the Sikh sect; and address 
their prayers to the prophet, whom they term Guru. They are known 
by’ the. conical cap, witha fringe, which they wear on all solemn occa- 
sions. ‘The Jégis or. Canp‘hatas are the disciples of Siva, as the Gosains ; 
but, as the term Canp’hata implies, they have a longitudinal slit in the 
cartilage of the ear, through which a ring, or plate, of horn, wood or 
silver, about the size of a crown piece, is suspended. Another custom ob- 
tains among’ the Gosains and Jégis, which is uncommon among the other 
Hindus, that of burying their dead. . All these. casts engage in husbandry 
and commerce; but the profession of arms is peculiar to the Gosains or, 
Sannyasis ; some of them never shave, but allow the hair on the head to 
grow. to an enormous ‘length, binding it round the forehead, in simul 
tresses, like a turban. be 
- No particular ceremony. is observed at the bathing, which consists 
entirely in the simple immersion. Those who are rigidly pious, or may 
have any apprehension in going into the water, are introduced by a couple 
of Brahmens; who, having dipped the penitent in the holy stream, recon- 
duct him to the shore, Few, however, require this assistance ; and, as the 
water is not above four feet deep, the women even plunge in without hesita- 
tion, and both sexes intermix indiscriminately. After the ablution js per- 
formed, the men whose fathers are dead, and widows, undergo the opera- 
tion of tonsure; and many. of them strew the hair in some frequented 
path, with the superstitious idea that good or bad fortune is indicated by 
the person or animal. that first chances to tread upon it. An elephant 1s 
considered peculiarly fortunate. ; | 

~ Busines the Har-ca-Pairi, there are several other places of religious, 

Ks 
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worshipin the neighbourhood. The Pach-Tirt’ha is’a colleGtive name,! 
given to five pools or basons of water, situated between two hills to the* 
west of the town. “The names of these are Amrit-Cind, “‘Tapta-Cind,’ 
Rama-Ciind, Sitd-Ciind, and Surya-Cind. They all ‘proceed from. ‘the: 
same source, and appear to be beds formed in the’rock, by a water 
course, which may be traced toe the summit of the hill. The Brahmens 
wished to persuade us, that these reservoirs. were supplied by springs,’ 
issuing from the side of the rock; but there was no’appearance to justify 
the assertion. The water is strongly impregnated with minerals, diffusing 
an offensive smell; and it was moreover extremely foul, ey the agitation. 
caused by the bathers. ae! 


Tue next place deserving notice is Bhima Ghord, situated to the N. W. 
of the town; and the road to it lies over the mountain contiguous to Har- 
ca-Pait. It is ‘in asmall recess of the mountain, which. is a perpendi~ 
cular solid rock, about three hundred and fifty feet'in height: It is said, that 
Buima was posted here, to prevent the river from takihe 4 different courses 
and immediately above the bath, about twelve feet from’ the ground, is an’ 
artificial excavation in the rock, which they pretend was occasioned by 2: 
kick from the horse on which Buisra was mounted. The cave is about, 
five feet : square, and inhabited, ‘auriié the fair, by a Fakir, Ladders are: 
planted, for the convenithee of the turiows; who may be desirous of -con-) 
vincing themselves ‘of the powers which this’ horse was reported to. pos-. 
sess. The Ciind’, or pool, is larger than those abovementioned; and, being: 
in one of the small channels ‘of the river; receives a constant though: 
| scanty supply. It is a commodious place’ for'bathing,' but not considered: 
peculiarly holy by orthodox Hindus. Opposite to Har-¢a-Pairi is a high: 
hill, called° Chan'dicd 'G'’hdt't'a, onthe top of which. isa small temple, 
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with a trident. “This we had not atv opportunity of visiting, nor did we see 
Satya Cénd, a sacred place, about half a mile to the west of our camp. 


Ar the foot of the pass leading from Har-ca-Pair?, is a Gurc'hdlr Choki 
er post, to which slaves are brought down from the hills, and exposed 
for sale. Many hundreds of these poor wretches, of both sexes, from 
three to thirty years of age, are annually disposed of in the way of traffic. 


Tuose slaves are brought down, from all parts of the interior of the 
hills, and sold at Haridwar, from ten to one hundred and fifty rupees, 


Tue shew of cattle, this year, was very inferior-to. what might have been 
expected ; and the great demand, both on the part of the Company and of 
individuals, raised the prices, very considerably. The average price of 
the camels from the Penjab, was seventy-five rupees; anda common horse 
was not to be purchased under two. hundered: and fifty; or three hundered. 
rupees. There were very few of the. Persian. or high northern: breed; 
the prevailing casts were the Turki, andthe cross breed of Turki and Té= 
xi. A singular-mode of conducting: bargains.obtains-here; which, how- 
ever, is not uncommon in other: parts of India. .'The merchants. never 
mention. vivd voce, the prices they have fixed. on. their cattle, but. ‘the: 
agreement is carried on by the finger, and a cloth is. thrown over the 
hands, to prevent the by-standers from gaining any information. The fol- 
lowing is the key to. this. secret language, which is very simple, though: 
expressive, Each finger, under the term of Danah, implies. one- rupee, 
of Dohrah Danah two. rupees. Thus, by taking hold of three of the 
merchant's fingers, and making use of the first term. it would im ply 
three and of the second term six rupees. Sut or Sutili means twenty. 
rupees, and each finger, under that term, bears that yalue. So, or 
; ace are expressed in the same manner; andit is only necessa- 
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ry to give the term, to be clearly understood. Bargains are concluded, 
in this manner, with great readiness; and it is very rare that any 


mistake or misunderstanding occurs, between the purchaser and the 


vender. Those who-are not conversant in this language, are obliged 


to employ De/als or brokers, who are to be met in all parts of the 


fair, and receive a per centage on the purchase; but, as they generally 


have an understanding with, and are in the interest of the merchants, 


very little dependance can be placed on the honesty of these agents. 


Tue Governor of Srinagar, Hast: D'uaL Cuautra, being arrived at 


Carcari, a small Gure*hali village, near Bhim-Ghora; we paid him a visit 
on the 8th of April, and were kindly received. Our meeting wasunder a 
large tree; his present temporary habitation being too small to receive us. 
He expatiated much on the difficulties of our undertaking, and the priva- 
tions to which we should be subjected ; but assured us of every assistance 
in his power, only lamenting, that as a new governor had been appointed 
from Nepal, he should not be able to yield us such effectual aid, as he 
would have done, had the termization of his office been more remote. 
He promised, however, that if it depended on him, every thing should be 
ready for our departure two or three days after thé conclusion of the 
fair, The Chautrais a man about forty-five or forty-six years of age, 
of middle stature, and rather corpuient. His countenance is pleasing, and 
his manners very conciliatory: in his waist he wore a large curved knife, 
with’a plain ebony handle, the sheath mounted with gold. ‘Most of the 
chiefs about him were armed with weapons of the same shape, but 


mounted with silver, | 


On the following morning, Hast: D’Hax returned our visit; and the 


subject.of our journey Was again resumed, In the course of COnVEE= 


| 
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sation, he suggested, thatthe route to’ Gangotri by the way of Srinagar 
would be’ very circuitous, and. could not be completed in less than ¥ 
month and a half; whereas, by making Gangotr/ our first object, we 
might return by Srinagar in one month. By this arrangement, we had 
the advantage of comprehending. the whole circle of the places we 
wished to visit, within the limits of a two month's tour, leaving: us on¢ 
month for the performance of the journey to Bhadri-ndt’h. ‘The Chawtrg 
staid but a short time ; when he took his leave, we presented him with 
a few articles of Exropean 1 manuf: acture, with | which he appeared. highly 
gratified. | ; 


| TE, pee of April, bias she Prk ui aes of sting, the ernie 
‘pF people. were immense ; every avenue! tothe Ghat was completely 
choaked up; and the flightof steps, leading to the water, poured down 
from the top such a constant, succession of fresh comers, that the lower 





tiers were unable to resist the impetus, and were involuntarily hurried 
into the stream. The fair, however, concluded without any troubles or 
‘disturbance, to the great surprise and satisfaction of numbers, ' who were 
accustomed to consider bloodshed dnd murder’ irséparable from’ the 
‘Cumb’ha Mila; as, for many ages past, these duodecennial periods have 
‘been marked with some fatal catastrophe. ‘A very salutary regulation 
‘was enforced by our police; prohibiting any weapons being worn or 
carried at the fair. Guards were posted, at the different avenues, ‘to re- 
ceive the arms of the passengers); a ticket..was. placed on each, and a 
-cortesponding one given to the owner; the arms were returned on, the 
‘ticket being produced. NG ia a) | 

Tis arrangement had the desired effect ;- forthe: utmost - tranquillity 
“prevailed; and from the content and satisfaction that were expressed, be 
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all ranks of people, on this occasion, we may, anticipate the». praises that 
will be carried eas toall aah of Hindosian, on the mild widen of the 
Brilish government. » onileet, Ya) a 0: Usd a bre dinoat 


Oy the’ eleventh, We feceived a ‘visit from Hasti Ditat, accompanied 


by BuAtio Tarik, ‘his stkestor in the: ‘government of Srinagar, on 
whom the ‘trangément’ for our journey were in future ‘to depend. ‘We 


fourid in this man great disinclination fo forward our views. “He at first 


? 
= © 





ndeavoured | to deter us f rom the journey, by exaggerated representa- 
Hors of its ranks: ES sherds ‘threw various obstacles in ‘the way 
of our preparations. At last, however, in conformity to the instruttont 
of his government, though with evident reluctance, and atan “exorbitant 
ratey he furnished'as many coolies‘and bearers, for the ong ed or hill 
se as enabled us to -pratee 





d on the following day. | qu bodeoria 
f "Treen. Went took the eight of Bhim G hora, which he ascertained to 


WTS leaky 1 , ei Tor STs 
he four hundr ed and seven | feck. , 2 
“10 raidr PUY VuR Ino i] I iw bobs ee its ‘Mme yTit nt i 


_ Tue following. morning, we es te lasts visit of the Sonaihent 
ee D'HAL,, whose remoyal from ©: office we had much cause to regret. 
He ‘expressed | his sorrow, that,we should set, off so ill provided, with, car- 
Fiages and that we had been detained so long. We parted, af ter giving 
3D uttal, presents ; and he promised. to. meet us at Srinagar, and accompany 
ba to. Almor Ts, where his brother Buia Sa. A Was governor, 


: bsittes 

© LAT ten o ‘clock Pour bagedge and terits were ready to move’ off, ‘and’ we 
‘ééminenced ‘our line 6f march? Te was quite ahovelty; to seé the Pahars 
carrying their loads, which were contained in large Baskets| oiled Candi 
on itand i.» They, are made, of Bam/a,.about;two,and. an. half. feet high, 
in the shape pf-a.cone; and are slung to the shoulders, by means of a.coy- 


ra 
ai 
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ple’of: strong loops, made of rope, or, plaited , gras:,‘through whlch. the 
arms are introduced. Each man is provided with>oa>cross stick,in ihe 
shape of the letter T, about three and an half feet high, which assists. him 
in walking, and serves as a prop or rest for the burthen, when he - is in- 
clined ta take breath, without disengaging his load, .. Those articles which 
were too long or bulky to be packed j ina Candi, were well secured with 
cords, and carried on the back | in the same manner. ‘The Jampuan is a 
small bedstead, about three feet in length, and. two in breadth : at each 
corner is a Post which supports a canopy. The poles are about eight feet 
long, fixed on each side, with a transverse bar at the extremities ; in the 
center of Which j is a ‘ginal ‘pole ot rest, by Which the earria re is conveyed 
in the manner of a Tonjon. ‘Iti $ rather a ‘confined and inconvenient car- 
riage at first ; But the motion i is cktreinely easy. —This machine is pecu- 


liary adapted for a mountainous country, as the Parana 2 remains alway ys in 
Equilibrio, ° : . a 


J 


As soon as we struck our ‘tents, the Charetra, with the troops stationed 
at Canac’hala were put into motion, and set off towards their respective 
destinations. Several companies of new levies from Nepal were going 
to relieve d detachment of the Gurc’hali- ‘troops, ‘neh had been em- 
ployed for two years and a half in blockading Cingri, ‘a strong hill fort 
belonging to Rajah” Sansa’ ee witliotit being’ dble to’ reduce it tb 
terms, or make any impression. Our road, for four miles two furlongs, 
run parallel with, and ata short ai stance froin’ the river ; when we 
proceeded j in a N. ‘W. direction, quitting thé track of the ‘pilgtims) Who 
were going by the way of Hiishicesa ee dri wks ) to” » Bhadri-nat'h and 


Céddra-nat = : J + ornuyT 
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Ar five o’clock, P. M. we encamped, having marched twelve miles; 
im a north-west direction. howtil 





~ We observed, on the road, several fig and white mulberry trees, with 
ripe fruit; and the wild fowls, peacocks and black partridges* were 
calling in every direction. We saw some Obis or pits, for catching ele- 
phants, which are numerous, and very destructive to the crops in this 
valley. The species found here is small, and far inferior to those caught 
in other part of Hindostan. They seldom exceed seven’ feet in height, 
; ang are sold, when first caught, for two or three hundred rupees. | 


. Two days, i in which we marched twenty miles, about N. N,.W. half 
W. brought us to Gurudwara, an. extensive village, of beautiful appear~ 
ance, pleasantly situated, and adorned with a handsome temple, erected 
by Ram-Rat, one of the followers of Nanac, the founder of the 
Sik’h religion, The priests are of the sect of Uddsis. During the Holi, 
an annual fair held here is numerously sepene by pilgrims from the 
Penjab ra countries to the westward, “ 


ieee half a.mile to the N, of the village, i is the field of na which 
decided the contest between the Srinagara and Gure'ha rajahs ; the form- 
er of whom was killed in.the engagement, by a musket ball, The ac- 
counts of his death spread general consternation through. the country ; 
and the inhabitants, forsaking their villages, retired to the mountains, 
whence they could not be drawn by any threats or persuasions. The 
Whole of this beautiful valley was laid open to pillage, and the following 
year. remained uncultivated, when Han-sz‘wac-Ram, the present Mehant, 
Was reinstated in his possessions. Through his influence, the-peasants were 
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induced to return ; and the country has} insome measure; recovered from 


this severe blow. 


Aprit 16th. The weather being stormy, with rain, we halted, and re- 


eeived the visit of BHatno T apan, Who:appeared to evince a more friendly 


disposition’ than formerly; and’ as his route ‘was now. about to separate’ 
from ours; took’measures, by registering our attendants, to guard against 
their desertion.’ He took his leave with many expressions of friendship. 
‘We made’him some trifling presents at parting, and separated, under the 
most flattering assurances of his at will, and. desire to render us eupry 
assistance, - ) : ay 
r7th. Manrcurn to Wagal. The first part of the road lay by ‘the sidé 
of a beautiful little river, which turns four or five water mills, placed in the 
declivities of its bed. ‘THis machine for grinding corn, is of very simple 


construction, and is in general use in this part of the country. It is com- 


‘posed’ of two large round stones, about eighteen inches im diameter- and 


four in thickness. “The under one is fixed, and the upper one placed inva 
perpendicular axle, at the lowér extremity of which eight or ten spokes. 
are thrown out horizontally. On these the water is brought to:.descend, 


from.a sufficient elevation to. give the machine a quick,rotatory motion. 


‘Tue banks of this rivulet were lined’ with the willow ‘and the raspberry 
bush ; the fruit'of which was ripe, of adeep: yellow, with hardly flavor 
enough’to call'to recollection the fruit of Europe.’ Wheat and barley 
‘were produced in great abundance, in the vallies, which possess a fertile 


soil; but the oppressive nature of thé ‘G#re’hili* government, and the 


_ heavy exactions which it lays, on; the ‘labour of! the, husbandnian, \dis- 


age cultivation. This Parganah of _Dhzn, lying between the) Gan- 





ges Sand Jumna rivers, which are here forty miles distant; is;said to have 


T 5 
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formerly yeilded to the Rajah of Srinagar a lac of rupees:annually $ which 
revenue, under the Gurc’hali government, is reduced to. thitty-five thow- - 
sand. a aoe a a 

28th: Marnonen to Magra. The distance is estimated ten or eleven 
miles N.E. by N.. On this day’s. march, we.cressed a mountain, about 
two thousand feet high, the ascent and descent of which were very steep 
and rugged,, The mountain was, in some’ places, alinost perpendiculars 
and the foot path cut out Into zigzags ef about.thirty.feet in length. In 


' ther places, it ran along a marrow ledge, not more than a foot in 


‘breadth; while, on the outer side, was a precipice, of six or seyen hundred 
feet. A most alarming prospect to persons unaccustomed toysuch situa~ 
tions ; and here we had reason to admire the agility and steadiness of 
the hill people, to whom. habit had. rendered the travelling in such 
tremendous paths familiar. 

In the commencement of this day’s march, we enjoyed a sight of 
uncommon beauty, which was rendered more. striking by being con- 
cealed by a jutting point of rock, till. we approached very near, and 
ascended a little bank, when it burst,suddenly on our view. 


f+ was a fall of water, from an excavated bank, with a cave or grotto 


~at each extremity, forming together an arch of about one hundred feet in 


perperfllicular height, with a subtended base of eighty or one hundred 
yards, Through every part of the impending summit, the water oozed in 
drops, which fell in showers into'a bason, whence it was carried, by a 
small stream, into the river below. . awinys l i 
~ Tue lofty trees and luxuriant shrubs ‘which overhung: the brow, threw a 
partial shade over the picture ; while the san, striking full upon the’ cage 
cade, was reflected'in the sparkling globules ;- giving a richness and bril 
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Yancy to Yhe scene, which words are incompetent toexpress. The bason, 
‘or receiver, was a.hard solid stone, of an ochrous colour, smoothed by the 
ction of the water; but the bank itself’ was composed of a thin coat of 
_ earth, of the’satne hue, but soft and friable at the top, and more indurated 
at the’base, Upon an inspection of the grotto on the right, we were struck 
with new and more'singular appearances. 


Ir isa ‘cavern, about six feet in height, ten in depth, and fourteen or six- 
teen i in length, and i is a natural excavation, the walls and roof of which are 
of rock. The water filters through the top, from which pendent shoots, 
like icicles, are TAB in all the different stages of petrifaction. The 
small ramifications form variegated beds of moss, serving as conductors 
for the water when it first begins to crystalize ; ; and, from a tube or pipe, 
they become, by repeated incrustations, a firm consolidated mass. The 
various colours, produced by the vegetation, changing with: the different 
shades of light, give to the outer surface the appearance of ‘mother of 
pearl ;) but, when the petrifaction is complete, the inside. has a great re- 
semblance to alabaster. | 

Tue water is excessively cold and clear; and, from an examination of 
the first process, oné would be inclined to’ suppose it impregnated with 
some fine “micous particles, which adhere to the vegetable substance ; 
and; by degrees, accumulate into a solid body. - ‘We could with difficulty 
prevail on ourselves to quit this beautiful spot; but, as we hada long and 
arduous journey to complete before-the -evening,,we had only time to 
examine. its. principal beauties: _ It is.called Sansar Dhara, or the dripping 
rock. On this day’s march we first saw the mountain pine, called by 
the natives Chir, or Kholan.*— ~ ‘2 





'# Piius Longifolia, Roxs, 
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19th. Mancnep to Bohan Devi, a small village, so called from a tem- 
ple which it contains, dedicated toadeity of that name. Distance computed 
seven and an half miles, about: N. E. by N. We crossed another moun- 
tain, estimated at about one thousand and two hundred: feet high. The 
thermometer in the morning was at 434°, and on this mountain we were 
delighted to recognize, among its vegetable productions, many of our’ Euro- 
pean acquaintance, as the peach, apricot, walnut, strawberry, raspberry, 
dandelion, butter flower and white rose, Near the temple of Béhan 
Devi stood a fine’ spreading fir, of the species which the natives call Deo- 
dar.* It yields a great quantity of pitch, and the trunk acquires. mucle 
larger dimensions than the Chzr.. The woad j is more solid and durable, 
on which account it is more prized by the natives for all purposes of 
ene —The adj Jacent hills were covered with forests of this tree. 


*, 20th, Marcuep to Lallari, a very small village, situated in latitude, 
by observation, go°s3°32* N. Thermometer in the morning 52°. 

~ On the first part of the march, the land:on the road side was well cult 
vated, and even the sides of the hills were cut into-small plats, rising one 
above the other, faced with stones and watered by. the small. streams 
which issue from the heights, and are conducted from the upper to the 
lower platforms in succession. Here we found: the Boorans--and the 


Banja a species of oak. The mountains are covered with immense forests 
of these trees, | 


Uxtit one o'clock we had been gradually ascending, when we came 
to a small space of table land, whence we beheld a Sight the most’ sub: 
lime and aweful that can be tae to thei pe Baa We were now 





©. Pinus Dotdware Rox. 
+ Rhododendion punieum Rox. described by Col, Hanmpwicke, As, Re. y. 6. p. 9, 


he 
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‘on the apex’of one of the highest mountains ino the ‘neighbourhood ; and 
from the Sase'to the summit the perpendicular hicizht could’ not be. less 
than four thousand feet; probably it far exceeded this calculation. From 
ithe edge of the scarp,’ the ‘eye extended! ‘Over seven ‘or eight distinct 
chains of hills, one rising above the other, 'till the view was terminated by 
the Himalaya, or snowy mountains. It is necessary for. person ‘to place 
himself in our situation, -before he can form. a Just, conception of the scene. 
The depth of the valley below, the progressive elevation of the interme- 
diate hills, and the majestic splendor of the “ cloud-capt” -Himalay a, 
formed so grand a picture, that the mind was impressed with a sensation 
of dread: rather than of pleastfe. — } 


an Sty L ch 254m “ rhegi tai PLE Bie 


Tur SE ranges appeared to .rum.nearly parallel to each other, 
and to havea “general direction of about N. W. to S..E... The most 
distinguished peaks. of the snowy range are those designated by the 
names of Gangautri, and Jamautri, whence the Ganges: and Jamuaa~ 
Tivers are Supposed to derive their source. The direction of the former, 
as taken by Lieutenant Wess, from. the ‘spot. where we stood, was N. 
AG°3 E, its angle .of elevation g°1., The natives distinguished it by 
the name of Mahddeva ca-linga: its shape is. pyramidical, with,a broad 
base,,and the point rather flattened. , The .latter bore N.18° 34 E. its 
angle of elevation 3°17"... These;two appeared:to. be the highest peaks 
in the whole range. , The. horizontal distance of ‘this extensive chain, 
according to the best estimate we, were. able to form, could not exceed 
thirty miles. By the computations of the natives, we were twelve. days 
Journey from the former ; but. the experience which we. have already 
had of the nature of the country, doesnot tend to destroy the supposi- 
Alon, or render it extravagant. 

“ = U s 
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We began now to descend by what is called: the: 7 agur Ghat; and 
it was two hours before we gained the base, which is wateted by a ri- 
yulet called by the same name. . From:the middle of the Ghat, we had 
a first view of the Bhdgirat’hi river, which was hailed by all our Hindu 
servants, with Joud-actlamations; and with the accustomed terms of .salu- 
tation and-respect. - 7 | 


aist. Marcuen to Mangal-nat’h-ca-T’han, which is a place of wor- 
ship, sacréd to Mahadéva, and ‘imhabited by a Jogi. Its latitude 0° 
36° 30°. N. | Br 


Tus morning the- thermometer was 54°. After ascending a Ghat 
for about one mile, we came again in sight of the Bhagirat’hi, distant 
from us about two and an half-or three miles.on our right. The stream 
‘appeared to run with great rapidity, and the breadth of it might be about 
forty or fifty yards. On the E. bank. was a very pretty village, with fine 
cultivation.  It‘is cilled Haddidri,; and ‘inhabited by Jigis. As we pro- 
ceeded, the river: opened more fully upon us; and Wwe could perceive 
its coiirse, Windifie at the ‘fast of ‘the mouitttains, for a considérdble dis 
tance, 'to the N. N. E. ‘Some of the snowy'tops of the Himalaya. were 
also visible, but we gradually lost sight of them, as we descended into 
the valley. The Magur river here falls into the Bhagirat'hi. Our road 
now lay‘on the W: side ‘of the valley, which-may be about one and an half 
mile in breadth, and prettily interspersed with hamlets. This is. the 
only plain, deserving that appellation, that we have ‘met with since we 
quitted the Dhin Perganah: This valley is entirely confined to the 
W. shore’of the Bhdgirdt’hi ; the E. bank beitig thé base of a very 
lofty chain of mountains. The hills. on our left had avery barren 
appearance ; but the fertility of the soil below began to increase, as the 
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vegetation of the mountain proportionally lessened, On one side, scarcely 
a vestire of verdure or vegetation was tobe seen, excepting here and 
there a solitary fir; while, on the other, the rich flourishing crops exhi- 
Dited a pleasin& contrast, and seemed to exult in the advantage of their 
situation. The sound of ‘the rustic pipe first called our attention to the- 
labors of the field, where we observed people of both sexes, engaged: 
in their different agricultural pursuits. The women take an: equal. share- 
in the toil, and while the men direct, the oxen« with- the plough; the 
women follow with the grain, and break the ‘clods of earth. Other fa- 
milies were employed in reaping barley, for which»purpose they. were 
provided with-a small sickle, with» which they cut the grain~ about half 
way down the stem, andite it up in bundles.. The wheat and barley . 
were sowed alternately: in- longitudinal rows of six or eight yards in 
breadth, and-occupied the higher ground, while the lower was appro-— 
priated for the reception of rice, Masiir,* Manduah, Sama,f &c. The- 
fields under preparation. for tillage were. covered. with. rich manure of. 
dung and ashes, by- which the farmers are-enabled. to obtain ‘an. annual \ 
produce; but im other places, the soil is often so-unfriendly, .that, after’ 
one culture, the ground is left fallow for twWe or three seasons, when the 
people collect all the grass. and underwood in the vicinity, and by setting. 
fire to it, prepare the land for the reception of another crop. We have 
hitherto had few opportunities of gaining any insight into their art of 
husbandry, for most ofthe villages were deserted on our arrival; but 
to-day: we perceived a great difference in. the manners of the people. 
They appeared to be much more civilized, and so far from exhibiting 
any signs of apprehension, they came running towards the road, to see 











* Eroum Lens, — +- Cynosurus Coracanus. {+ Panicum frumentaccum. Roxs.,. 
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us pass. The women even, did not shew that bashfulness -and reserve, 
which females in Hindostan in general exhibit; but, mixing with the 
crowd, they made their comments with the greatest freedom. Their 
dress differs little from that of the men; it consits of a short petticoat 
and. a loose jacket with sleeves. Instead, of the cap, they wear a 
piece of cloth bound ‘round the. head Jike.a turban. Their garments 
are made of coarse cloth ; whereas those of the men.are of thick blan- 
ket, manufactured from the avool and hair of the sheep and goats, 
which are of kinds peculiar to the hills: We could. not help remarking, 


that, even in these »unfrequented regions, the female mountaineers 


exhibited the general failing of the sex, having their necks, ears and 


noses-ornamented with rings and -beads, “When these are beyond their 
means, they substitude a wreath or bunch of flowers; for which purpose 
the white rose is chosen, both for its beauty and scent, 


One of the largest villages we past was Chimalr, in the vicinity of 
which were several fields of poppy, from which they extra¢t opium. We 
saw also many trees of the wild barberry with unripe fruit: the native 
name for it-is Ringdr. After crossing a small spring, issuing from the 
mountains, we left a large village called Buret’ha on our left. It is ele- — 
vated about eighty feet above the bed of the river ; and contains forty or 
fifty houses. From hence, we proceeded through fields, by a good foot-. 
path, to the place of our encampment. - Our arrival was ushered in by a 
couple of trumpeters, who welcomed us, ‘with sich | a harsh discordant peal, 
that we were happy to give a little respite to our ears at the expense of 
our purse. The summons was, however, attended by several people from 
the neighbouring hamlets, particularly by those who were afflicted -by any 
complaints for which they required medical assistance. Among these we 
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observed a great number, who had large tumors in the neck called 
géitre or wens, to which the mhabitants of mountainous countries, parti- 
cularly those who live in the vicinity of snow, are very subject. Fluxions 
‘and disorders in the eyes are also extremely common; and, in these 
‘months, the intermittent fevers are very prevalent. In this part of the 
‘country, they appear to be not only destitute of medical aid, but totally 
ignorant of any remedies to stop the progress of a disorder; and we-+saw 
“repeated instances of people who had been laboring for years under the 
effects of a complaint or wound, which was most probably very slight at 
first, but, from want of proper care, had risen to an incurable lieight. 


eed. Marcuep to Dinda; distance six and an half or seven miles. 
‘Thermometer in the morning 54°. After rounding a point of the moun- 
tain, by an ascending path, we regained the bed of the river, and crossed 
a rapid stream, which falls from the west into the Bhagirat’ht, by a bridge 
called Sangha, which will be described hereafter. 


From hence, the passage of the road was too difficult to allow us leisure 
to make any observations; our attention being wholly taken up with our 
own safety. Following the course of the river, and rounding the different 
points of mountain, which mark and occasion the windings of the stream ; 
‘the road was a continued line of rise and fall, sometimes within fifty or 
one hundred feet of the base, at others, mounting to the height of two or 
‘three thousand above the level of the river. In some places, large jutting 
points of rock formed a perpendicular ascent; in which, at the distance of 
three or four feet, small steps had been worn by the passage of travellers. 
In other places, the road ran along the scarp of the hill, where the foot- 
path was at times trackless ; and when again visible, appearing only ina 
dismembered state, the earth having crumbled, or been washed away by 
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the rain, leaving only a projecting stone to rest the foot upon. In these 
-gituations, and indeed during the whole of the march, a tremendous preci- 
spice was open on the outer side; and, for the greater [part-of the way, we 
found it necessary to avail ourselves ef the assistance of the bearers, ito 
conduct us by the hand. The smoothness of the stone in some places 
and the dry leaves often strewed over the path, jrendered.it so slippery, 
that we judged it expedient to take of our -boots, to maintain a footing. 
‘To those who may hereafter be inclined to pursue this track, -it tay. -net 
‘bean unnecessary precaution, togo provided with netted sandals, or/sooks 
of a texture ‘sufficiently thick, to guard the feet from the shanpuess of 


the stones. 





On our entrance into the valley, we saw vines, with 'the fruit sie ition 
to form, and a few plants of asparagus. 


: ‘gad “Marcuen to Bardhat. Distance about seven arid an half miles. 
Latitude by observation so°45 go N. Thermometer in the morning 
‘sad; ‘but at noon in the shade ‘91. . 


Tae greatest part of the roid lay ee ‘a wintiing valley, “and We 
crossed two Streams which fall into the Blidgirate. : 


Ar the village of Juswara is a bridge over the Bhagirat’ht of the kind 
called Jhw/a, the first we had yet seen in our travels, 


THeRe are séveral kinds of bridges'constructed for the passege of strong 

“currents and rivers, but the ‘most cémmon <are the Sarpla vad «J/inila. 
’- 'The’former consists of otie or two'fir’spars, thrown ‘from ‘bank to «bank, 
‘or from one large rock to‘another; but, where the extent Is too-great; fo 
‘be covered ‘in this mode, they’substitute the Jii/a -er-rope'bridge, whiel 
‘is made in the'following manner, A ‘couple of) strong posts ate driven 
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into the «round, about three feet asunder, with a cross? bar, in the form 
of a gallows. One of these is ‘erected on each bankwef ithe river, and 
twelve ‘or fourteen thick ropes divided equally to ‘both’ sides) Waving a 
space of about one foot'in the centre; are stretched ‘over the scaffolds, 
and fixed into the ¢round by means of large woodeén'pilés:. ‘Phese ropes 
form the support of the bridge, which describes #icatenary ‘curve, with 
the lower part, or periphery, at'a'greater or léss ‘levation Eoin the water, 
‘according to the ‘hei¢ht’ of the batik. A’bout ‘two feet below them, a 
‘rope ladder is thrown ‘horizontally’ across; and “aced © With'dords “to the 
the upper ropes,’ which form the parapet, when thé bridge 4s completed. 
The first passage of so unsteady a machine,'is’ véry apt to produce'a 
sensation of giddiness. The motion ‘of ‘the ‘passengers’ causes it ‘to 
‘swing ‘from one ‘side’ to ‘the’other; while the current, flowing with immense 
rapidity below, apparently encreases the effect. The steps are composed 





of small twigs, about two and an half, and. sometimes three feet asunder ; 
and are frequently so slender as to give an idea of weakness, which na- 
turally induces a person to place his chief dependence on the supporting 
ropes or parapet, by keeping them steady under his arms. _ The passage, 
however, is sO narrow, that ifa person is coming from the opposite quar: 
ter, it is necessary that one should draw himself entirely to one side, to 
allow the other to pass; a situation very distressing toa novice. The ri- 
_ wer at this place is about thirty yards in breadth, and the stream very ra- 
pid. Four men are employed in keeping the bridge in constant repair, 
for which they are allowed a small portion of land, exclusive of a mea- 
sure of grain, which they receive ferm each zemindar of the neighbour- 


‘ing villages at the time:of the, harvests. * 


Tur town of Barahat by no means answered the expedtation we had form- 
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” ed of it, being in extent and population, far inferior to many villages we had 

passed on the road. The houses, like those of all the villages in this part 
of the country, are built of large stones, with slated roofs; but none of 
them appear ina habitable state. One cause, however, of its present dis- 
mantled condition, proceeds from the injury it sustained from the earthquake 
of 1803, in whichall the houses suffered materially , and some were complete- 
ly buried inthe ground. Itis said, that two or three hundred people were kil- 
led by the falling in of the roofs; and that great numbers of cattle were 
destroyed on that fataloccasion. Few ofthe habitations have been rebuilt; 
and those.that remain are so.scattered and unconneé¢ted, that the place exhi- 
bits a striking. picture of ruin and desolation. Barahatis the capital of a 
Falukah. of the, Rowain Perganah, and originally derived that name 
from its being the:chief mart of twelve villages, which send here their 
goods. for sale... : 


Its central position enabled it to maintain a free communication with all 
parts of the hills; and pilgrims, who are going to Gangoiré, in general, 
halt here, to lay in a stock of provisions for twelve or fourteen days, as 
there are no intermediate villages, where they could be certain of getting 
supplies. | This latter circumstance must have chiefly contributed to ren- 
der it a place of note ; as it does not appear that the town itself was ever 
very extensive, or that any great foreign traffic was carried on. The on- 
ly article brought from any considerable distance, is salt from Butan; 
but the quantity imported does not exceed the internal consumption of 
the place. 


Tue distance from hence to Gangotré is calculated at seven days 
journey, to Jamautri five, to Ceddra Nath twelve, and to Srinagar six ; 
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but, \¢xcépting! to the datter.place, the, roads;are veryt| bad and. diflioult., 
‘Phattosamautri is considered by much the worst.) Sri oo 
“AT this place we halted On thé ‘twenty-fourth and twerityfifth; to pro- 
eure a an of provistois for our farther march; as theinhospitable 
Riots, we were about to enter, ‘afforded no prospect of any: future sup+ 
wos - Although we haa’ taken the Precaution to send’ on two “Gure’hal? 





ahis, two days before, to give notice of our approach, we could riot’ 
on our arrival obtain provisions for that day, and parties sent out by the 
Si badir retumed i in the evening, with only enough for ‘the consumption 
of three days. ~The next day was still less" successful; So that,” finding 
we were not likely to get supplies without Halting for several déys, we 
determined to march the next morning, aiid trust ‘to the promise of the 
Sibadar, that he would forward them to Rétal, a village” near our r toad, 
and | two > days march from hence. 


-/ Qw the hills near this: cic are , ise purabers of black Seer sits 
( Perdix francolinus Latu.) and Chacors, (Perdix sich LATH. Ni A ser- 
vant of Captain Hearsay 's Shot: ~ene of the latter. 

ae 

“Ne, EAR the village i is a curious Trisil or ‘trident, ‘the base or pedestal of 
which is made of copper, in size and shape of a common earthen pot: 
the shaft ig of brass, about twelve feet tong, * the two lower divisions 
decagonal, and the upper one spiral. The forks of the trident are about 
six feet in length. From each of the lateral branches, is, a chain, to 
which bells were originally suspended. _By what means ‘it came hither, 
or ‘for what purpose it was constructed, no person could tell ; and al- 
though the i inscription be legible, and most ‘probably contains the infor 
mation, no one could even tell us in what language the characters 
) X 5 
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are written. “We liad withus two or three men, who could read Mégr/j 


Persian and Sanscrit, but they were unable’to decipher a singlecletter; 
The lower part of the inscription bears some resemblance to the Chinese 
character,/and the natives here have a tradition, that, many centuries 
ago, this part of the country was inhabited by, or tributary to, the 
Chinese or Tartars; and imagine it possible this trident may have bem, 
_ construéted by people of one of those nations, We were very powilling 

to yield to this supposition, as we must have given it credit for " greater 
antiquity than its appearance or probability would justify. The design far 
surpasses any .of the kind we have yet met .with, and the execution is 
above mediocrity. The circumference of the pedestal is not above three 
feet, forming a base so disproportioned to the height, that it was a matter 
of surprise the machine could maintain its perpendicular position. It seem 
ed as though the slightest touch would have thrown it down; ‘but the 
Brahmen, who was in attendance, assured us it would def y all our efforts: | 
and it ‘was not until we had made two or three) unsuccessful attempts? to 
overset it) that we discovered the cheat,’ it being-fixed in the ground by 
an inner shaft of iron, ineaséd in that’ of ‘the pillar. ‘The only redson they 
assign for holding | it in reverence, is | from its being the emblem of one of 
their deities, It had formerly a temple erected over it, but in the earth 
quake of 1803, the mansion was ‘thrown ‘down, and, wonderful to 
relate, the pillar escaped without } injury. ‘But a large patched fracture 
“in its side, a little staggered our faith as to its miraculous preservation. 
The former Raja of Napat, sent some learned Pandits for the express 
purpose of deciphering the inscription, but their attempts were equally 
unsuccessful with those made before or since. Captain HEARSAY took 
an inverted copy of the incription; by smearing the shaft with ink, and 
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applying long'strips of paper to it, in the mode which the: -sgoltey sarees 
in taking off the ‘impression of a seal.’ es te 


ec6th. M ARCHED to Manheri. Latitude g0° 45° 15° N. Distance about 
six miles, Thermometer in the morning ‘69°, but the ‘heat at noon, 
inthe valli¢s,” was very great. | The road by eri i oF the 
ic a6} and was in este good. 


arth, “Mancers to Bat hert. ity de 30° 49 ‘s N. Piieninne's Six and 
a half or seven miles. Thermometer i in the morning 54° : 


ya 





argon ter 


~ "Tre °road’ to-day was verybad ; the “ascents” and descents beirip too 
steep to admit’ of proceeding in the Jampudns. The grounds'in some 
parts ‘are allotted to 'the’culture of poppy, which appeared to be in'a' very 
thriving state; and we were informed’ that the opium extracted from ‘it 


was of an excellent quality. 7 OD sid: 


THE village of Bat'heri i is placed on the shill, about dikes saalet ase 
.above the bed of the river; to the S. of it runs a small rivulet called 
the Retal Nad:, which issues from. the mountain, and falls into the 
Bhégirat’ ht. There is a small temple sacred to ‘Mana DEVA. It is con- 
struéted of large stones, piled one above the other, without “mortar 
or cement. The form of it is conical, with a square sloping roof; 
and altogether, it has a great resemblance | to a Chinese model, ‘On 
the opposite side of the river is an extraordinary cascade, which issues 
from the summit of the mountain, and exhibits five distin falls of water, 
one above the other. The lowest is the most considerable, descending, 
from the height of ninety or a hundred feet, in a perpendicular and solid 
body. The top’ of the mountain is covered with snow, from the melting 
of which the waterfall derives its chief supplies. Near this village, we 
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saw a.great -wariety. of beautiful Jarkspurs, of different,colours,, and. ‘the 
banks of the rivulet are prettily ornasnented with hawthorp bush 
blossom. | i i cos 
4nd a sar e ofp rewneW. o) @RHORAM. iO 
_gsth, THERMOMETER 50°. _ The arrangements ; which, had been made 

for getting our supplies at Rétal, or at this place, obliged us. to halt, here 
to-day. Agreeably to the Subadar’s promise, we found a sufficient 
stock of provisions for our people ; but it was requisite also to settle what 
art of our baggage ‘could’ accompany us, and’ to leave every ‘anil that 
was not in a portable’ shape; in ‘Some’ “place of security, until our return, 
The.accounts we received of the roads were.of.a nature the.most.discour- 
aging; and the difficulties. represented, far exceed any we have yet met 
with ;, although we have. Reed many places, which, to a low-lander, ap- 
peared really alarming... These, situations the Pahdris traversed with the 
greatest unconcern ; but the continuation of the rote from hence is, even 
in their ideas, fraught with danger. Toa person who goes without a 
16a; and is‘in the “habit of travelling i in these mountainous “Tegions, the 
tistarce | to Gangoirt is is “calculated at three or four days journey ; ; bat" 
we coul ‘hot expect to Teach it in less than s six or seven days; “and to 
insure Soar attainment of it even in that time, we should be under the 
hecessity of leaving « our tents, Jampuans, ‘and even our beds behind us, 
Whatever inconvenience we “might suffer by being deprived of these 
Necesiaries, we determined not to relinquish the attempt, “until we were 
cohvinced by ocular ‘demonstration, th that the prosecution of our journey 
woilld be ‘nipracticable.” ee 


bi! x the room of the Diien, i we were. > cbliged to. substitute what is 
falled a Daqndi, whichis.simply a pole with a blanket or small carpet 
slung to it, in the form of a hammock, 
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pnabth..:dueavine our tents, Janepuans, beds, “ard! Heavy ‘baysare) iat 
this place, under ia‘small guardiof \Sepahts, we ‘commenced our march; 
and).ten minutes: walk'brought.us toa’ descent 'leading® ‘to ‘thé ‘bed of 
the Bhdgirat'ht: ‘Here’ the ‘road lay over immense’ stohes and'rotks, 

the passage of which was not only fatiguing but dangerous ; ; for they 
were heaped in “such. loose disordered. piles, that the utmost caution: 
‘was required ‘in ‘the footing. In some places, little drippling streams, 
falling from the mountains, passed. over the rocky bank, rendering the 
‘path very slippery. Fifty minutes over this road brought us to a.steep: 
‘bank, which: we ascended, and. ‘halted, to recover ourselves a little 
‘from the fatigue 1 we Had already experienced. "For: fifteen. minutes, we 
proceeded along the banks, in a-gradual rise, when we regained the bed, 

by.avery steep and almost perpendicular descent, of two hundredand fifty, 
or, three hundred, fect., Here, aye,met with», the same, obstructions as/be-- 
fore; and we punsued:our way over, the rocky. surface; for, thirty-five 
minutes, when we again ascended, and receding fromthe Bhagirat‘h¢, in- 
-¢lined:a-little more to) the W..: In-twenty: minutes we arrived atithe Swdr 
‘Madi by avery steep descent; .This:isatapid stream, about thirty 
feet, broad, -and-over -itis a. (AIO ne: with. a: peti made. of. 


Nips i} souorlw edintnuom em \ouweb ott 3 


: “Herz we were again obliged’ to halt, f for the ‘purpose of gaining suffi- 
cient strength to encounter the ascent which lay before us, It was by a 
“very 1 harrow dangerous path, in some. places excavated from, the rock, 
While a projecting point above obliged a person to stoop ‘as he passed: 
along, and threatened to precipitate him to. the bottom. Forty-five 
“minutes, in ‘this, laborious ascent, brought us. to the summit, whence. we 
Saw a large village called Sd/ang, about mid-way upto the hill, on the: 
Y 5 
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opposite side of the river. From hence, also, we saw two cascades, falling 
.from the top of the same mountains, into the .Bhdgirat'’hé. We now 
began to descend, and in fifteen. minutes, by.a, rugged path, we «reached 
the banks of the, Cajani,Vadi, which we crossed and again halted. 


THE impediments and fatigue we and our people had experienced, in 
making a progress of three or four miles, through that part of the road 
‘which was considered the least obstructed, | but which, upon trial, we 
found to be not only difficult but dangerous, naturally excited the appre- 
. hension, that our inquiries in ‘this direction, could: not be prosecuted without 


the greatest risk ; and we consulted what, in the present circumstances, 


LS would be the best course to 0 adopt. ? 


WE were now within He or’seven days journey of the place which is 
‘ealled Gangotri; and to relinquish it, when‘almost within our reach; was 
‘very contrary to our inclinations;' although the information which Lieut. 
Wess, Captain‘Heanrsay and myself had ‘been able to obtain, of’ the 
‘source of the Bhagirat’h,and of the existence of the cow's mouth, en- 
‘tirely removed all our doubts on the: subject. From the appearance of 
‘the river itself, which becomes‘contra¢ted ‘in its stream, and from the 
stupendous height of the Himalaya mountains, whence it flows ; there can 
be no doubt but its source is situated i in the snowy range ; and any other 
hypothesis can scarcely be reconciled to hydrostatical principles. ‘The 
pilgrims, and those people i in the vicinity of this place, who gain. a liveli- 
hood by bringing water from the spot, say that the road bey ond Gango~ 
tri is passable only for a few miles, when the current is entirely concealed 
‘under heaps of snow, which no traveller ever has or can surmount. 


“With respect to the Cow's b Mouth, we had the: most convincing testimony 
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td confit us-inthe idea that its existence is entirely fabulous, and that-it 
i$ found only'in the Hindit'book of faith. : sto. bart tee 


Tre reasons which operated to our making a retrograde motion, are 
fully explaitied in Lieutenaiit’ Wesp’s public letter to Col) CoLesaddoke,* 
and they appeatéd to us of sufficient weight to cause a decision in our future 
plans.'! Having communicated our intentions to the eoolies, we' beganto 
retrace‘our steps ; and at five ahd an-half reached the place which we had 
quitted in the morning/ Although we had provided ourselves with’ Daandis 
as substitutes: for: the Jampuaus, we found them equally useless; for we. 
were forced .'to. walk the greatest part of the way. In difficult and dan- 
gerous passages, a person is obliged to dismount; but the conveyance itself 
is’ s@ extremely: unpleasant and inconvenient, that curiosity or necessity 








* Extract of a letter from Leiut, Ween to Liew: Col. Coresrooxr, dated Sirinager, 
| Hat ie May +15, 1808. | 
Determined not to relinquish’ the attempt, until I should be convinced that the impedi- 
ments were of a nature to render the prosecution of my researches in this quarter imprac- 
ticable, 1 made the necessary arrangements on my arrival at Ba'hér?, on the 27th ultimo 
with the intent of continuing my route, under the inconveniences and deprivations which 
friin ithe ee ie 





_ Having left a guard in charge of the baggage, which was foo heavy to be carried on, 

proceeded the next morning; buf,.in a progress of three or four miles, through that 
part of the road which is Roeser. Werle obstructed, I found the difiiculties so far 
exceeded what had been re resented, that [ was fully convinced, “it would be in vain to 
persevere; and Iwas at length induced to return, from a consideration of the follawing 


reasons, 

Ist, Had no natural obstructions intervened, to render the attainment of the object doubt: 
ful, all other considerations would necessarily ave given way; but when the prospect of 
success became uncertain, it was necessary to advert to other concurrent inconveniences, 
which would attend so precarious a journey. The alternate changes of the weather, from 
excessive cold in the morning and evening, to oppressive heat at noon, were such as no 
constitutions uninured to the climate could well support; particularly under the exposure to — 
ey es would now be'subjected ; and, had any of the people fallen sick, which would 
undoubtedly have been the cage, as many ‘of them already to feel the effects of this 
day's journey; I was unprovided with the means of bringing them away ; and to leave them 
in any place of security would be equally impossible, as ihis part of the country is quite un- 








inhabited. San F- «Tx iiabe Whe 

2d. The information, which I had already obtained, from some intelligent persons, who had 
a aa the pilgrimage, and from the inhabitants of Bai’héri, many of whom gaina livelihood 
by bringing water from the spot, was of a nature to convince me that the prosecution of my 
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| wojuld be the only motives to.induce one to: have recourse to it; and, after 
he jhad once satisfied theformer, he would not be desirous of a second 
trial. Toms Pe ln TE Voce ser: 

~ ,goth. .Asour twelve o'clock last night, came.on a very heayy.shower 
of rain, which continued, with little intermission, till the morning, and ,ob- 
lig-ed.us to halt, It was our intention, however, to, have proceeded, had. the 
weather cleared towards noon sufficiently to dry our tents;.but the people- 
cornplained much of the fatigue they had undergone yesterday, and most 
of them had their legs terribly swollen;from the-bite of a small inseét, 
which we had found very troublesome forsome days past, The exercise 
liad heated the: blood,*and. the: parts) stung “broke sout into festers,,and 
were extremely painfal, ‘Che weather ivas cloudy jqwith partial showers, 


Jnquiries in this direction would pol be productive of ‘any ad¥aniages toybe put into compe. 
titicm with the hazard and difficulties that! were likely io be opposed ; for every account 
agreed, that the source of the river is more.remote than the place rangantri, which 1s 
nierely the point whetice it issues from the Hithalaya, hot’ a 





e called Gar 
Hiinilaya, ot ag is feliled through a secret 
pastinge or cavern Bearing any ‘siwilitude to ‘cow's mouth, but ‘ils ciirrent is perceptible 
bey ond that place, although the’ access be $0 obstructed as to exclude all farther research. 
ck. By prosecuting the journey for three or four days, and being then-obliged to reli1t- 
quisih it, a delay would be occasioned, by which the completion of my survey in another 
qiarter would be prevented, as the advanced "period of the sddion' wollld 1ot admit’ of my 
visiling the source of the Alacananda river at “Bhadrindt’k ‘béfore ‘the setting in of ‘the eT 
ot igiebeaay ee: Mer fh sreany to Wee nie o oF ri Bisigisas al Ne 
nection with the Bhagirat’hi river at Dedprayég / it was no tess an object of inquiry, and 
aly within the compass of the time F had te iti! ee ai | a | 
4th. In the event of failure in this direction, all the purposes of the survey would be. en- 
stream as faras'Gangawtri, ph ake a teen or eighteen miles in a horizonta 
line, and‘ found the appearance ‘of the river'such as had been ‘represetited, I could not have 
furnis POET CACry, Ox $0 complete a detail il, as [had reason to’ expect’ would be sap. 
plied by'a jourtiey to Bhadrina’hs 0 Rees 
These arguments made me relinquish the attempt, and I hope and trust that (he reasons ase 
signed will appear to you sallclanily agent to Talented vabesactaseneiaal than my present 
plils are in every respect conformable to your wishes and instractions. Mee | 
- To supply as’ well’ as ‘possible ‘the deficiency occasiontd ‘by my’ abandoning the tour, and 
to ascertain satisfactorily the correctness of the accounts I had received ; | dispatched an intel- 
Hgent native, furnished with a compass, and'instructed in the,\use of itj- with directions to 
proceed (o Gangantri, and I am in hopes his:roport will convey ¢very nevessary:imformation, 
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the whole day. The tops of the mountains, at the base of which we had 


passed yesterday, were this morning covered with snow, that had fallen — 
during the night; and from the appearance of the clouds, hanging over’ 


their summits, we suppose the snow continues to fall. As it was Lieut, 
‘Wess’s intention to depute a person. to Gangotri, for the purpose of as- 
certaining the direction and appearance of that place, Captain Hear- 
SAY Ss: moonshee, a very, intelligent man, was-seleéted for that undertak- 
ing. To render his observations more correét, he was provided with, and 
instructed in the use of the compass... It was also signified to those of the 


Hindus who had set their minds on the pilgrimage,. and whose services 


were not immediately required, that they would be permitted to proceed. 


in company with him, and rejoin. us at Srinagar: Although the greater 
part of our establishment: was composed of Hindus, there were only two 
or three whose ardor was not damped by yesterday's march,:and who 


availed themselyes of the proffered. indulgence, . The greater number 


of them-chose rather to send their offerings than present them in person, 


Two or three pilgrims, who had. accompanied us from Haridwar, were 
deputed to lay the gifts of the absentees at the foot of the holy shrine, 


and to bring back a little water from the sacred fount. The commission 


Was accepted with dus gravity and reverence ; the deputy standing while 


he received the purposed oblation, which: was: a pecuniary one, propor-— 
tioned to the abilities or zeal of the offerer, who presented it in a prostrate | 


posture, bowing to and touching the feet of the pilgrim. 


= 


Tue pilgrimage to Gangotri is 
devotion ; the performance of it is supposed to redeem the pilgrim from 
troubles in this world, and to ensure a happy transit, through all the 
stages of et det which he may hayeto undergo, ‘The water. ta- 

“ZS 


‘considered a great exertion of Hindu 


i =i 
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ken,thence is.drawn under the inspection of a Brahmen, to whon-a trifling 
sum is paid for, the privilege: of taking it.. It is afterwards offered. up, by, 
or.on the part of the pilgrim, at the temple of, Baidya Nath, a celebrated 
place of Hindu worship in Beagal.. | : 


‘Tue specific gravity: ‘of this water is said to exceed that of the Alacanan- 
da; and, according to the’ bélief GF the credulous Hindz, is so pure as’ 
neither to eva porate nor bécoinie corrupted: by. being kept. When offered’ 
at ‘the ‘temple, its quality is -ascertitned by the Brahmens ; and its weight, 
ashe pretends, decides its parity. Itt is hase presented at the temple of 
cpaeeindie. in the: aie , 


ib 


_ May 1st. Marched to Manhéri and encamped on the same ground 
as on the 26th, of April, Thermometer i in the morning 58. 


‘ced. MarcHip'to Joswareh, which lies about six furlongs to. the: south 
of Barahat, on the-east vane of the river. ‘Thermometer 584. 
"Ste, Mancnep 6 Prhaldah.” ‘Thermometer AT. | *, 


“In the last three or four days “ae rain had f allen, “The road this day 
was very beautifl and romantic along the slope of the. mountain, through’ 


(ghee 
extensive forests of fir aa oak ; with many trees ‘of the Laurus Cassia, 
called by the'n natives 5 Caceta the Teaves of whi ch are known by the name 


of Téxpat! “There were said j to be e sexeral tygers in ‘the acct iin. "ie 


and numerous wild hogs. a Lah ae EDN 


a * 
j iT e4 a ‘| 5 ‘¢* 4 au ‘ iT etc to 4 z 
a “tl 7 al fol Be 


tia. “Mancurp to Patart. Thermometer 43. Fae pope: Weather 


after sunset iercingly cold. a Wad Hy 


<5 Rs: et 9p | 
ER isles to. Bairok’h. te 29°. 83° 937 N. Therm. 56. 


i@TI 


‘eth. “Maxcur ‘to’ Tintalgone. “Therm. 59. . Several fields of wheatz 


f 
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and barley were by the road side, and the hills were covered with oak 
and'waluut trees,” | 
qth, Mancuip to Dininga’ ‘Lat. go" ag 5a” 'N, are: Gu 


to 


WE ascended the Gudlara g hat, through an extensive forest of w alnut, 
oak and “Burans, and from the summit beheld achain of the snowy 
mountains, extending from 'N 4° 19° W. to N. 7%40° EB. which last was 
pointed, out, as, the. direction. of Jamawutri. ‘The ascent. was tolerably 
gradual, but the descent steep and difficult, : 


sth. Marcuep to Deuli. Therm. 57- 


Ox this day’s maréh, we crossed the Billang river, whichis the most _ 


considerable: stream we have! met! with, excepting the Bhagiratin, and is 
considered: sacred by thehill people, who saluted it in the: usual terms of 
respect: | Its source i$ ‘inc a’mountain, ‘about two day's journey from this 
place, in an E. N. E, direétion, and it falls into the: Bhagirat’ht about five 
‘miles to the S. WY’ near a-villageealled Tirhe. ‘The breadth of the curs 
rent, at this season, “is about! sixty © orseventy: feet; andiover it is‘a:rope 
bridge, suspended on oneiside to a’jutting craggy point of ‘rock, thirty or 
forty’ feet’ above the: water; and on ‘the opposite! bank to: the branches:of 
avery large! Semel or eottonttee.®» The ascent toit is‘by'a narrow path; 

cut in ‘the rock, -which ‘leads «tothe entrance of the'bridge ; and; on the 
opposite side, the descent is by’a’ perpendicular ladder, placed at’ the ede 
of the stream:>‘The Jhilé isnot‘ in such good repair’ as, the: one crossed 
at’ Joswara; bit the passage of it did’ not appear so” formidirble; as: the 
water flows below with a ‘snidoth even’ surface, not aia) that 
a wast the een the” lic tenided:to creates! in2eo19 





i. weed 


x Rbkbas ” kithagh ylturn. 
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oth. . ee to Chaundané. Therm. 61, ps, Yas 

PassEpD the Candicol and Chandrabadn: Ghats. From the top of this: last; — 
we hada clear view of the Himalaya range, and took the bearings of the 
following remarkable points: Jamautri N, 5° 6 W. Gangotri N. 142 
85 E. Bhadrinat'h N. 63° 12° E. Cedaranai’h N. 58° 33 E. 


zoth. Manrcuen to Gosdén Gaén. Therm, 584. 


On this day's march, we had a sight of the Alacanandé or Daw/? river; 
at the distance of three miles on our left. Road rood), distance ten or 


eleven miles, 


vith. Marcuen to Devapraydga. Lat 30°'8 6~ N. Therm: 7o:. This: 
place is situated at the confluence of the Bhdgirat’h{t and. Alacanandd.. 
From the point where these two rivers meet, the Bhagirat'ht, as far as its, 
course is perceptible, comes from: the N. and the A/acanand¢ falls into it 
perpendicularly fromthe E, The contrast of the two streams is very. 
remarkable ; the former runs down a:steep declivity, with a rapid force, 
roaring and foaming over large stones and. fragments placed in its bed, 
while the placid Alacananda, flowing with a smooth, unruffled. surface,. 
gently winds round: the point, till; meeting. with her turbulent consort, 
she is forcibly hurried down, and unites her clamours with. the bluster. 
ing current. The Alacanandd » however, before the junction, is,,in width. 
and depth, the most considerable stream ; being one hundred forty-two feet. 
in breadth; and, by the accounts. of the natives who are resident here, it, 
rises forty-six or forty-seven feet above its present level, in the rainy seasoth, 
The rope bridge, by which we crossed, is elevated fifty-two feet above the 
present level of the water, and the people who have charge of it affirm, 
that in the rains it is frequently carried away by the torrent. The breadth 
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hagirat’hé is one hundred’and twelve feet, and it is said to rise for- 
ty feet in the rains. It has also a‘ Shida thrown across it, alittle above 
the junction, and elévated about sixteen or eighteen’ feet. The banks 
of these rivers are composed of a hard black rock; those of the Alaca- 
nanda almost perpendicular, to the height of eighty or one hundred feet’; 
those ofthe ° Bhagirat’ hf stony, shelving and expanded. The’ union of 
‘these-two>streams ‘forms the’ Ganges, the breadth of which is seigtty 
sinh winowns career! below the j janetion. sae wh 





~ Deornaya G is one of ‘the five principal Praydgs* mentiqned in “the 
‘Sdstras, and i is considered by all Hindus asa place peculiarly sacred, 
‘The town is situated at the confluence ¢ of the Bhagirat’ hAgand A lacanandd 
rivers, ‘and built on ‘the’ scarp of the mountain, about one hundred feet 
‘above the water. It forms two sides ofa square, one face looking to- 
wards the A/acanandd, and the largest towards the Bhagirat'hi. The 
foundation is a sojl of hard rock, nwhich.a flight of. steps is' cut, leading 
from the water's edge.to a considerable distance up’. the mountain, which 
‘rises eight or nine hundred feet above the town. . The houses are in.gene- 
ral t two stories high, built of . dJarge stones, with a coarse Cancar-+|- cement, 
and covered i in with a sloping roof of shingles, In the upper part of the 
town stands a temple, sacred to Racuu-n'at's or Ra‘Macwanpna. . This 
edifice is constructed of large pieces of .cut stone; piled up without mor- 
tar. Its form is a quadrilateral pyramid, .bulging. inthe center and 
decreasing towards-the top, surmounted by.a white. cupola, over which, 
_ Supported on wooden pillars, is. a. square sloping roof, composed of 
lates of copper. AP ONG: the wiley is, smeclsen. 1 ball, and spire. It is 





— ~- . 
all This tials beth ap pict te fo the aint eat poo rivers meet, 


y A coarse kind ound in roundish nodules, generally pretty near the surtnce 
A 6 


of 
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raised on a terrace, twenty or thirty yards square, and about six feet 
high, The whole height of the building may be sixty or seventy feet, 
The entrance is on the western face, which has a portico, where the 
religious perform their devotions; and from the roof of which, bells 
of different sizes are suspended.’ The: presiding deity is seated at the 
east extremity, under the cupola, opposite to the door.” It is:an image 
about'six feet high, cut in ‘black stone, which colour the face retains; 
but the lower part is painted red. Opposite to the portico, and fronting 
the divinity, is @gmall cupola, containing the brazen image of a Garida, 

represented under a human form, with an eagle’s beak instead of a 
nose ; and to his shoulders are attached a pair of spreading wings. One 
knee is bent on the ground, and his hands-are joined, in the attitude of 
supplication or prayer. Under the terrace is.a temple sacred to Ma- 
BADE VA, 


Tue bathing place is at the’ point of junétion; and; as the water flows 
‘with great rapidity, ‘three Cundas or basons have been cut in ‘the rock, 
below the surface, to prevent’ the bathers being carried away by the 7 
stream. The town coftdins two hundred, or two. hundred» and fifty 
houses; and is inhabited by Brdhimens of different sects: but principally 
those from Pina and the Dekhin. Twenty-five villages were conferred 
in Jagir by the Raja of Srinagar, and since continued by the Gurc’hali 
government, for the support of this establishment; but the annual produce 
of them, not exceeding one thousand or one thousand’and two hundred 
Tupees, is very insufficient for the maintenance of the numerous officiating 
priests, who are obliged to have recourse to more worldly exnedients to 
gain a subsistence. Exclusive of the donations and fees which they re- 


ceive from the pilgrims, for the privilege of bathing, many of them keep 
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shops, forthe salé‘of prain; afid\the number of travellers: who pass« this 
road, renders'this'speculation probably the most lucrative. 


Tose who perform their ablutions, have their names-registered, by 
Brahmens of their own sect; and although we had not undergone the im- 
mersion, we were petitioned to add our names to the consecrated list ; an 
honor which would not have been offered, without the- expectation: of 2 
handsome reward. We paid, however, the sought for tribute; and had 
our names recorded ; but with what class of Hindus we-were associated, - 
we'did not take the trouble to wns sit 


THE town was. terribly: taken by the earthquake in. 1803; many. of 
the private houses,. together with the terrace and. cupola_ of ‘the temple, 
suffered material i injury. This latter has been lately. repaired, by the 
hands of Brahmens, who were sent by Davie Rao SinveE A, under the 
inspeétion of his Gure or high priest, for the express purpose.of restoring 
its dilapidations, as also those of Bhadrinat *ha, which is likewise under the 
superintendance- of Bachmens; fromthe »Dekhin, ‘and*'was much injured 
-by the same convulsionm:>’< 





_ We could gain no inf mm, tion, when, or by whom this edifice was 
constructed ; the only poirt’6n which the Bralimens could speak positive- 


ly, was, that it has beem in existence ten thousand years. 


In the Alacananda are a great number of fish of the .Rohi species, 
{ Cyprinus denticulatus) four or five feet in length. They are fed daily 
by the Brahmens ; and are so tame as to take bread out of the hand. ‘We 
found the heat of the weather to day very oppressive ;, for our ‘situation 
was such as to.exclude every breath of wind; which was‘entirely shut 
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out by the high, mountains, rising on every side... The thermometer, at 
1, P, M, stood at 101, in our tent, which was pitched un 





a puso tree. 


| “ath, Mancien to Rant Bagh. Thermieneter nh At noon 4 103 
in the shade. The general direétion of the road was N. E. v 


On this, tex S route we passed.a branch of the: es cecanen over which 
was a Dind/a, or sliding bridge, “It is composed OF threeor four strong 
Munj ropes, made. fast .on each bank; on, these ja’-small. bedstead, 
about eighteen inches square, is made to traverse, by means of aicou 
ple of hoops, one.at each end. Qn this mart the passenger is seated, 
and. Sonreyee across, by arope, pulled by a ich “from the opposite shore. 


OA few paces beyond this, we passed what is called a a Mugra, or “articral 
bank, through which water is brought to the road from some.  peighbour- 
ing spring. It is made for the c convenience of travellers, _and has. A atte 
ed device of an elephant $ head, fixed i into it, ‘for the passage of fhe. water. 








ee om Je 


Tae tera ofthe, ey elas sp at. Peete Ba; Apis about: sevehty or 
eighty yards. The stream runs at the rate of seven.or eight miles an:hout. 





On the road, we met several pilgrims,, xetipning from Céddéra Nth. 
Some: of them informed.us they had travelled thence j in nine days. We 
understood that the temple of Bhadri Nath would be opened! this day, 


and continue exposed, for the Lendisaed of religious Worship, for the six 
‘ensuing months, ce a os 


> /Atgths» SE on Ce Riise 73. The road consisted 
‘of several asceiits and descents ; and in some parts came in contact with 
‘the river, “We met several bushes of the red raspberry, the fruit of which 


was ripe, of a dark purple colour, approaching nearly. to black, It is smal- ~ 
ler than the white species, but does not possess an equal flayor; or that 
Sage which ponders ui gages palatable to the mises traveller, 


Our first ih lee was under a ‘capi of mango, trees, to the-south” 
of the town ; but the.situation in. this low, ground was so hot aud unpleas- 
ant, that we struck, ourtents, in, the ,evening, and » “went toa. mango grove, 
ena ridge, about four hundred. paces to the south, .where we found a very 
collvenient and mughy cogler: spot, in.a field, of. stubble... We. had there 
the benefit. of a freer.rizculation of air, and sufficient, shade, for. the: a¢- 
commodation of all.oun peaple.. -Anstheradvantage. we. alerived . by this 
removal was, that. we ayere,less exposed to the .curiosity,,/ef the, natives, 
who came inisuch erowds about our tent, that two. or, three.of the Gurr 
ehelé Sepihis were kept in: constant eraployment,. in’ restraining. them 
from bursting in upon us. | So anxidus! were they to. see what, kind. of 
beings we were; that a messenger was deputed by, the, body, corporate, 
to request we would wae walk ea the ios ta ‘smaty: the eer 
of the: inhabitants, | | gi. | at 


Tue whole of the road, nim “Dévapraydga, is exceedingly good, 
and has been lately repaired, by order of Hasri DuaL Cuaurra, who 
went by that place to. Haridwar. Excepting in two~or three places, jon 
a rocky ledge, where)there ismothing to break the view of the precipice, 
and which could not be remedied, without reatlabour, the path is wide 
and even; in fat) almost the only ane:on which we could travel;with sa- 
tisfaction, without’ fear:of being interrupted by) obstructions, when) it 
wha: oa to, dismount from thesJampusns. err 





Ar this alate we eons. and returned, the visits Of Hasri Duat, the 
former governor, and of Suista Taran, son of Buatnd ‘Taran, who 
BG 


Ld i |e 
- 
a | 
i 


“a 
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- was in charge of the executive ecient « Seasecs his father's. ‘absence 
at: Cangra. i dob po nie tedegog. tert: mseh gad: 2 * ctrehbeerd 


Boru these shiets tearer us erent ee er : aot Toth each of thein. we 
‘Peceived a present of live | stock and’other provisions. Among these arti- 
“eles, the following 7 are worthy. of ‘notice 1.) A young animal of ‘the hog 
‘Kind, called Gur/; '¢: A‘ speciés of “hill pheasant} called Munal,* an» 
swering so perfe@ly to the description given by’ Col: Harpwicke, of the 
‘MarghiZerritt, we suppose it to be! same® -bird. The female is called 
Dappea; and they are brought from the*mountains‘in the vicinity of the 
‘Himalaya. 3. Several small, and’one large fish, called Scher. The latter 
‘was caught in the Alacaranda, where the species is found’ in. great num 
bers, some-of an‘! astonishing size; six or seven feet ‘in’ length: » The 
scales: on the’ back and’ sides aré large, of? a! beautiful: green, encircled 
with ‘a-bright goldew border ; the belly-white} slightly tinged» with’ gold} 


the ‘tail'and fins ofa dark bronze) ‘The’ flavour’of this fislvis equal to ‘its 


beauty:; being remarkably. fine and. delicate: »4.\‘Fhe- fruit called Kai 
pihal, the produce of a tree of which we had seen great numbers on:our 
road, and which is described by Col. HaRpWwicke, (os Res, V. 6. $80.) 
This fruit i is s much a admired, for its very agreeable acidity. 2g 





noBe-aubicam of our ‘observations, taken by Lie isis the town of 
Srinagar lies: in‘lat. N.g0° 10°52.» It is situated’ ‘onthe S, bank/of -the 
Alacananda, in the center of a valley, which is about four miles ih leneth; 
running nearly im the ‘direction: of E, N. E.to W.S.W? and: about, two, 
milésin’its greatest breadth. ‘Fhe:city extends.along-the banks of the river, 
and forms, in shape,.a‘small’segment ‘ofa circle, of: which: the streaty 





* Phasianus Impricaves 
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~“sonstitntes the chord: “The principal street,runs through the city, about 
four furlongs ih-length, andcontains the grand Bazar. The houses are in 
general two stories high;.constracted‘of large stones, with a'shelving:sla- 
ted roof of shingles.. The. lower, apartments are allotted for-shops and 
merchandize, the upper for.the accommodation.of the families: The rigid 





uniformity. of the, buildings, .both.in structure and. materials; shews what 
little advancement -has been. made.in-architeGture, at- the same. time:that 
it detracts. fromthe beauty. of the place., A narrow projecting verandah; 
or balcony, forms the only: apparent difference’ in the houses of: the: high 
er class of inhabitants; and such asystem of equality prevails; that one. 
might. suppose it the eflect.of. design, or of a-cautious fear'to manifestan: 
increase. of | wealth, by an ostentatious . display'in their outward: appear= 
ance. | Even those of. the .two,.chiefs,by.no-means convey: the idea of 
mansions appropriated to the residence of men-to whom. was .committedi 


the,government-of a:province. :, 


Wren ‘Col. Hanpwicke visited this capital, in the year 17965, it was 
under the government of a Raja, to whom it had hereditarily descended 
through many generations; and it might be supposed to be in its most 
ftourishing: state; yet ity appearance ‘was: ‘not “marked: with opulence. or 
splendour; but since:that period; many natural arid fortuitqus causes-have 
combined, to rediéce it:to’a lower state of poverty, and: insignificance. The 
encroachments annually made by the A/acananda,.on the houses contiguous 
- to its current, the earthquake of 1863, which shook-every building from its 
foundation, and the Gure’ halyi invasion at the close of the same year, formed 
such an a¢curnulation of. evils on-this devoted capital, that one might be: 
inclined to believe it a decree of fate, that the city should. not, survive its: 
mative princes, Every house) appears. to: have felt-the shock : inthe. 


= - 
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main stfeét, not above ene in'fve «is inhabited; ef some, the roofs ‘have 


_ fallen in; of others the walls are rent-asunder, and many‘lie a complete 


heap'of rums. ‘The palace of the Raja is exactly in the’same situation; , 
some parts of it are entirely dismantled, -and others in so tottering a 


_¢ondition, as to render it unsafe to pass under its walls. “Many of the 
inhabitants,.who sattended . u3, ‘expressed’ much sorrow at «these -events + 





and:spoke.of their former sovereign, with reat marks of feeling’. 


‘They 


' seemed to have pleasure in relating little. anecdotes, that ‘brought ‘him 
‘to their srecollection ;. and: talked, ithe ‘pregence 6f some. Gurc’hdlt 
‘Sepahis, in a manner that astonished ws.“ These,” cried one, © were the 


apattments allotted for the Ran? and ‘her attendants ;”° "in those,” 


‘ssid another, the Raja /held ‘his ‘court, ‘here ‘he performed his religious 


devotions, and there he used ‘to repose in’ the ‘heat of the day; but all 


‘ib now goneito wreck, and what the earthquake saved, the Gure ‘hails 


have destroyed." These sentiments were no doubt dictated” by: their 
real feelings ; for whatever oppressions they might formerly have. la- 


boured under, they: no doubt fell short of. the exactions of the present 


‘Unpen its Gure'halé rulers, the city is not likely to recover from this for: 


Jorn condition ; for all classes:of people complain much of the peculation 
of the chiefs, and of the injustice, with the want of method, that attendsall 
_ their proceedings, On:our putting the question to some of the complain-. 


ats, why they ‘continued. under so arbitrary a government; or why they 
did‘not endeavor to procure a subsistence elsewhere ; they answered, that 
it was the place of their births ; that a removal:to the low lands, after a 
sertain‘age, was fatal to their constitutions:; and that habit had so far-re+ 
conciled the existing evils ‘to their minds, that-of two ills, they preferred 
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what they thought the least. The inhabitants are composed chiefly of 
people, descendants of emigrants from the Dudb, Rohilc’hand and Audh. 


THE greater portion of them are Hindus; the number of Musulman fami- 
lies not exceeding sixty or seventy. Most of these are petty shop-keep- 
ers ; who, to gain a scanty subsistence, are forced to enter into various 
speculations ; and a piece of silk or a ser of onions may be procured at 
the same shop. ‘The principal persons are the agents of great banking 
houses at Wajébabad and in the Duab, who are employed in the sale and 
exchange of merchandize and coins. They reside here only eight months 
in the year ; quitting the hills, and returning to their houses, at the com- 
mencement of the rainy season. ‘The traffic in silver and specie forms 
one of the most profitable branches of commerce, and is carried on to a 
Snsiderable amount. Bullion and coins are imported, for the purpose of 
being converted into Temdshas, the currency of the hills ; and as a constant 
coinage of them is kept up at the mint, the supplies are furnished by the 
Serrafs, who receive a premium, agreeable to the quality of the silver, 
amounting to one and an half, or two per cent, on the Farrakhabdd or 
Bareli rupee. The Temasha is a small uneven silver coin, four of 
which pass for the nominal rupee of the hills ; and five for the Farrakha- 
bad or Bareli. Spanish dollars also find their way hither, and are con- 
verted into the same currency. The inferior coin is a small pices, ten 
Tacas of which are equal to one Temdsha. 


Tae other articles of speculation consist in. emiaetierts of the hills, andl 
imports from Butdr. ‘The former are bhang, (hemp); @ coarse cloth, or” 
sort of canvas, manufactured from it, called Bhangela; lead, copper, drugs, 
gums, wool, and a species of flannel made from It called Panc’hi: from 
Butan are received “ae or cow-tails, musk in pods, saffron, borax, salt, 
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drugs of different kinds and a few shawls, which come by that route from 
Cashmir. Among the drugs is one called Mirbist,* held in great value and 
repute, by the natives, for its supposed medicinal qualities, as an antidote 
against the bite of a snake, and for its efficacy in healing tumors, sprains, 
boils, &c. by rubbing it oyer the part. affefted. In shape and appearance 
it somewhat resembles a shriyelled date, of a dark colour, and has a 
strong bitter taste, They judge of its quality by wetting and rubbing it 
on a piece of cloth ; jf it yields a bright purple, it is pronounced fresh and 
good. The English name for it is Zedoary. Hawks are also brought 
down from the hills. In exchange for the aboye, the following articles 
are supplied from the low countries, Coarse cotton and woollen cloths, 
silks, spices, Lahore salt, sugar and tobacco, On all these goods a 
greater or less duty is levied at Srinagar, amounting, on sn average 
to one Ana in the rupee, or about eight and a third per cent; and 
additional duties are collected at different posts, in their transit through 
the country. These imports are not regulated by any fixed principles ; 
buta retrospective reference is f requently made to the accounts of for- 
mer years; and if the statement of the owner falls short of the usual 
amount imported by him, the duties are proportionally augmented. A 
free communication formerly existed with the people of Bitan, who-were 
in the habit of bringing their goods for sale to this market, and taking 
hence other commodities in exchange; but, owing probably to the above 
exactions, they have discontinued the practice, and very little direct 
intercourse’ is noW maintained. The annial amount of* traffic, carried 
‘on at this eeeees — gs ee sais most of the above 
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articles are produced in as great abundance, and find an easier channel, 
through the hills to the E. and by the city of Almora. 


THE territories which formerly belonged to the Raja of Srinagar, are 
now divided into eighty-four Perganahs ; included in three Pat'his, or 
divisions ; over each of which is appointed a military governor, who 
has the supreme jurisdiction in his own district. The three Serdars now 
in office are Buarro Taran, Buppi Taran, and Parsuna’M Taran, all 
of whom are employed in the siege of Cangra; while the affairs in this. 
quarter are transacted by deputies, who hold pro tempore the authority 
of the chiefs, and pass decision on all civil causes. If a reference is 
_ made by the inhabitants of two districts, the Serdars of those districts 
meetin council, to determine the point. The mode of proceeding is 
ihdoubtedly very summary ; and in criminal cases a court of judicature 
may be considered unnecessary ; ; for, when an unlimited power of life and 
death is vested in the governor, a form of trial becomes a mere mockery. 
The common mode of ‘punishment i is by levying a Dand or fine, upon a 
a Perganah, village, or individual ; and i in default of payment, to seize 


the person, property, or families of the offenders. 


' Jr had. long been a plan in agitation, at the court of NV apil, to invade 
the territories of the Raja of Srinagar, and to.extend their possessions to 
Cashmir. So far back as the year 1791, after reducing Camaon and 
jts dependences, the Gurc’halis made an attempt to subdue the country of 
Garwal; but the oppesition they met with, at the fort of Langur, before 
which they were unsuccessfully detained for upwards of twelve months, - 
and the invasion:of sVapa/ by the Chinese Tartars, drew their forces from 
this quarter, and obliged them to, postpone, their project to a later period. 
The restilt of this expedition, however, ‘tended to render the Raja_of 
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ir tributary to Napa/, and he entered into terms, to pay ir homage, 


~ the annual sum of three thousand rupees, and to maintain, at his:own 


expence, a Vaci/, or agent, from their government. The sum above 
stipulated was increased, under various pretences, to nine thousand rupees ; 
while the establishment of the resident, with the exactions made by. the 
different Gure'hal7 chiefs, who, under pretence of going on a pilgrimage, 
passed through the capital, for the purpose of obtaining presents, suitable 
to their rank, amounted to thrice the sum of the augmented tribute. 
Neither did this treaty secure the country, from the irruptions of the 
Gurc'halis; inroads were made in different directions, and cattle and 
other articles of plunder carried off, 


SucuH was the state of affairs, till the year 1808 ; : when the mask was 
thrown off, and an army of eight or ten thousand men was sent from Na- 
pal, to carry their favorite project into execution. The command of this 
body of troops was entrusted to AMER Sing Cavzr, and to: Hastr DuaL 
Cuawrna, who, entering the country, under the pretext of claiming some 
arrears of tribute, marched, in two parties, directly towards the capital. 
The knowledge they had acquired of the nature of the country, by so 
long and free a Communication, in some measure favored their progress ; 
but they met with little opposition fromthe Raja, who was a man-more 
inclined to a life of indolence and dissipation, than to encounter the 
toils and dangers of war, His troops, it is said, amounted to fifteen or 
twenty thousand men; but they were composed principally of mercena- 
ries, who endéavoured to shun an engagetnent; and, after having made 
a short stand at Barahat, fled-to Gurudwara; whither they were pursued 
‘by the invading army ; and ‘the death) of their chief, on those -plaiis, 
secured the conquest of the whole country to the Gurc'hdlis, After res 
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maining in Gerwal for a short time, for the purpose of making some 
internal arrangements, and appointing provisional governors during their 
absence; the two victorious chiefs proceeded with their troops, in the 
direction of Cashmir'; but were stopped in their progress by the fortress 
of Cdngra, a strong-hold belonging to Raja Sansa‘n-cuand. It is 
situated on a high and steep mountain, about twenty Cds to the W. of 
the Beyah river, or Hyphasis ; is well supplied. with water, and contairs 
Sufficient ground to yield subsistence to ‘the garrison ; consisting of three 
‘or four thousand men. Before this place, the Garc’higlis have been ever 
‘since employed ; and all their efforts to get possession of it have hitherto 
‘proved ineflectual.* About two years after the conquest of Srinagar, 
Hasti Duat was called from Cangra, to assume the government of these 
“districts, conjunction with his brother RuprAvir Sa‘a, Who was sent 
from Wapal to notify and receive the appointment. Having repaired to 
this capital, and been invested with the chief controul, Hasti Daa 
remained at Srinagar; while his brother Rupravis, who had brought 
reinforcements from Napa, went in his room to Caingra. ‘The siege 
was now turned into a blockade; but the internal resources of the garri- 
‘gon baffled all the endeavours of the besiegers ; while the revenues of this 
‘country were drained and wasted, in the support of the Gurc’hali army. 
In this posture of affairs, it Was deemed advisable to enter into some 
kind of treaty with Sansa Cann: anda messenger was sent to him, 


on the part of AMER SINK, to propose terms of negociation. 


_ Attroves this Serdar held. the first military commandin the Gurchal 
‘edit the Cangra bis whois a Rion! of high. cast.and. pemeinies, 





‘ at has ted since ceded to the Sikhs, who a been pallid in as Potteries and have 
se the Gure’halis. 
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refused to. treat with 2-person, who, like Amer Sinn, has risen from an 
inferior station, and was of a lower cast; but declared himself ready to 
accept of the mediation of Rupravix, whom he considered an equal. 
Rupravir Sa‘a, taking the responsibility on himself, accordingly offered 
terms, which were accepted; viz. that the siege should be raised, and 
Sansa'R Cuanp be reinstated in all his possessions, on paying a sum of 
three lacs.of rupees to the Gurc’half. The treaty, however, was condi- 
tional; and the ratification postponed, until.an answer should be received 
from, Napdl. The state-of politics at that court was not likely. to. prove 
favourable to the arrangements of Rupravir; for, since. the accession af 
the present Raja, Guur Ban Jupn Bicrama Sa‘ut, a boy about nine or ten 
years of age, the councils and entire management of. the state are en-— 
trusted. to, or rather have been usurped by Buim Sinn Taran, a man of 
low origin, and whose object it is to raise a strong party of his own cast, 
to oppose the interests of the Chawiras, who are Rajputs. and uncles. to 
the reigning prince. -The Tapahs are Castas, or cultivators. of land, and 
are formidable from their number... To.this cast AMER Sina belongs; 
and the degrading language held-to him by. Sansa’R Cuanp, induced him 
to make an unfavourable report of the treaty, by saying the distresses of 
the garrison had caused-the Cangra Raja to accept of the terms: and he 
pledged himself to. reduce the fort to an unconditional surrender, in 
the course of three or four months. The removal.of Hasti Duar and 
Ruparavir from their appointments, was the consequence of this treaty ; 
which, though the ostensible, was probably not the real cause of their 
supersession. They were succeeded by the Tapah Serdars, who now 
hold the government. These intrigues have created a Jealousy, which 
may be productive of serious consequences ; it is confidently reported 
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and expected here, that a civil commotion is now on foot, and will shew 


itself openly in a short time, 


On taking a view of Srinagar f rom a height, it has the appearance of a 
double valley ; one situated on a level with the river, the other on its 
banks, elevated about forty or fifty feet, and extending along the base of 
the mountain. ‘The lower one, in which the city stands, has apparently 
been formed by the receding of the Alacananda from the south shore-; 
and, although the period be too-remote to ascertain the fact, the appear- 
ance of the ridge or bank, marking the concavity, would incline one to 
suppose that such has been-the case. ; and that,. in its present progressive 
inclination, it is gradually returning, to its former channel. From the 
bottom of the upper valley, to the city, is a space of three-or four fur- 
‘longs, laid.out in small fields and enclosures, with a few mango trees, thinly 
scattered among them. Opposite to the city, the A/acanand divides 
into two or three streams,. which reunite about one mile below. On one 
.of the small islands, are the ruins of buildings, which were forme rly con- 
neéted with the city. The aspect of the surrounding: mountains is very 
barren; here and there a solitary tree may be seen; but the gencral fea- 
tures betray a rocky and unfriendly soil ; and the fittle vegetation that is 
produced. on them, is soon parched up and dried. On, the opposite side of 
the river, several hamlets are seen, situated along the foot of the hills, 
with. which a communication is open, by a Jhu/a to the W. and a ferry 
boat to the E. of the city. One of the largest of these villages is called 
‘Rani Hatt, containing a temple sacred to Raja Iswara, at whose shrine 
‘gome rites are performed, in imitation of the mysteries observed in the 
temple of the Cyprian goddess, It is inhabited chiefly by dancing wo- 
MED j and the ceremony of initiation to this society consists in anointing 
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the head-with oil, taken from the lamp placed before the altar; by which 
aft, they make a formal abjuration of their parents and kindred, devoting 
(lieir future lives to prostitution, A short distance beyond it is a Mat’h 
or fane of Rasska Devi, the god, of love; whose shafts, iif we may be- 
lieve the reports and com plaints of his numerous votaries, are tainted with 
a fatal and pernicious. poison: indeed, his wounds appear to be so generally 
diffused, that four fifths of the inhabitants are supposed to labor under the 
effects of them; and the calamity is heightened by their ignorance of pre- 


per remedies to check. their progress. 


At this place, we had an opportunity of seeing ® curious Ceremony, 
which is occasionally observed by the nll people, and took place on the 
opposite side of the river, nearly in front of our tents.” Tt is called the 
Bhart or Bhéda; and is a kind of propitiatory oblation to the genius of 
the mountain, to draw down hie blessing on the land, and preserve the 
‘crops from the destructive ravages of rats and vermin. A thick rope, 

‘of amazing length, was made faust to a‘stake, near the bed of the river ; 
‘and the other end carried, by eiglity or one hundred ‘men, to the top of 
_ahill, nearly one mile in ascent: atid being passed through & running 
block of wood, it was secured to a large tree, and made as tight as it 
could be stretched. On this hazardous vehicle, a man of the cast of 
Wats, or tumblers, was placed astride, and, without being tied, or NWavy- 
ing any aid to preserve his balance, excepting ‘some’ large bigs of 
. sand, fastened to his legs and thirhs,. he was started ‘from the stimmit, 
_and arrived in safety at the bottom. The omen’was considered fortunate, 
and the enterprise liberally rewarded, by the Zémindars, or ‘owners of 
the land. Had the man lost his seat, and fallen] he'would ‘most: probd- 
bly have been killed on the spot ; but déath was’ at’allevents the forfeit 
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of failure ; for had any lifearemained;ithe head was to:have. been severed 
from the body, tobe offered ‘upjlragia’ sacrifice, or atonement, tothe 
offended ‘spirit. ‘This superstitious’ custom obtains, in many parts of the 
hills’; and is’ generally resorted to, aftera bad harvest. . 

Asour four o’tlotk in the’evening, came on a violent squall ‘from the 
north-west, attended with taitt. which lasted for a couple of hours. The 
day had been excessively hot; and the thermometer stood, in the tent, 
at 101°. The storms, at this season of the year, may be considered 
periodical, at this place; for we had experienced’ them, in a less or 
greater degree, every evening, since our ‘arrival; and the’ inhabitants 
‘hformed us, that for this ‘and the ensuing month, tite id regularly 
‘closed with one. P 


| ‘On the sth, after repeated messages to the chief, SHIsTA Tapan, it. 


‘was at length settled, that the same establishment should proceed with 
‘us; and the rates of hire were fixed, ‘by contract, from vicar N A to 


‘Almora. 


TH balarice hose on n the last, and the necessary advance of the new 
agreement, having been sent to “‘SHISTA TAPAH; tlie requisite Perwdnas 
“Were miadé oiit; and stamped’ witli the-seals of the! three chiefs..' In’ the 
‘thorning, we were deine’ by ‘the party from Gangotri, whe all returned 
i health arid spitits.’ “The sequel of their jourriey, after quitting us, was, 
by their account, a series of difficulties and Hair breadth escapes, which 
_were no doubt a little exaggerated; but what greatly tended to obstruct 
their progress, was the heayvy.rain, for. three or four days successively; 
which. .attended . them. in their, outset, Two days before | their arrival at 
Gangotri, they were overtaken by a fall of snow; which occasioned no 
small alarm and inconyenience to the party, none of whom had ever 
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beperiondeds or'seen) ‘ut frontl a‘distance, the element in’this fiaky state 
6f  congéedhwierity’* The description the Munshi gave of: the appears 
ince of ‘the river; ortoborated ‘by the observa tions of his companions, 
was such as accorded: with our previous. information, .A few .mile 
beyond.»Gungotré, the.river is entirely concealed, under beds of snow; 
beyond..which, no person has hitherto been able to penetrate. The 
breadth, of the stream. is,about. difteen.or twenty yards; the current mo- 
derate, -and.not above,waist deep. Two miles beyond, is the spot called 
Gams ‘hg, Or, the cow's. moyth, It is a large stone, situated in the middle 











of the bed ;. the ‘water passes on each side,. Auta small piece. of, the f rag- 
ment is Aisglosed, above the surface; to which fancy -may, attach the idea 
of the object. . The river runs from the direction of N. by E. and,.on the 
bank near Gangatré isa small temple, about eight or ten {eet high, con- 
taining , two or three images, representing the Gangd, Bhagirat ‘&e. 
There, are three Cundas or basons, where the pilgrims bathe, called 
‘Bitigiicrandet Vv ishay-cnida ‘ana Suryd-cunda, formed in the bed of the 
river. The mountains in the vicinity, have a very marred: appearances 


‘the ouly t tree  phodiiced there’ w the Bliuriapatha io/oub sored a 
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On the. opposite side were two or three villages in sight. The whole of 
the road to-day was a continued rise and fall; but the path was generally 
speaking good. in the steep parts of ascent or descent, or where the:soil 
was hard and rocky, small steps had»been formed, by the) passage of tra- 
vellers; and in some places, stones had. been aid, to render the access 
easier., Considerable pains and jlabor appear to have been bestowed, in 
amaking this road passable; indeed it must be a great object of -the 
government, 'to remove all obstructions, and keep the communication 
with the holy places,as:open as possible; as the numerous pilgrims, who 
" ‘pass\annually, must prove a greatisource of revenue. ‘Near the banks of 
the small. streams, and under the cavities of the rocks, temporary habita- 
tions have been made,-by the pilgrims, who travel together intsmall par+ 
ties, and. pass the night.in any convenient spot they may find on the 
road, Under the shade of large trees, small Chabutras are raised, of 
‘loose stones, near which they generally halt, in the heat of the day, to 

‘prepare their meals. A great number’ of people, of both sexes, passed 
us, on their retarn'from Céddra and Bhadri Nah. They were princi- 
pally inhabitants of the Penjab: those who come from the eastern parts 
@fithe‘countrydtrike off from Carn:praydg to Almora. “The Fukirs com- 
posed the majority of the ‘inultitude ; and were very troublesome and 1 im- 
“partififate in their demands. Iu the early part of this day’s march, 
el@dme to the top of a mountain, about four or five hundred feet 
“above the level of the river, which runs immediately below it; and 
‘from hence, we had a view of six or seven ranges of mountains, 
‘running parallel to each other, from about N. E. to S. W. On several 
“of the ‘hills, which we passed, the grass had been lately set on fire ; 
‘the ‘whole ‘surface was black with soot, and the trees completely 
“maked. On the suminit-of one of these mountains is a small space of 
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table land, in the middle of which is a tomb, called Pach-bha?, by which 
name the pass is also designated. It is a Chabutra, about six feet square, 
built of large pieces of slate, with five stones, placed perpendicularly 
in the centre, to represent the five brothers; the tomb stands here a 
monument of the effeéts of usurpation and of female revenge. The 
persons whose ashes it contains, were the relations of Upe-wpra SAI, 
one of the former Rajas of Srinagar, at’ whose death the government 
devolved to his nephew, the infant son of Dues Saunt. These brothers, 
who were next of kin, usurped the management of the state, and are 
said to have committed the most horrid acts of eruelty, until the Ranfé, | 
the mother of the child, formed 2 plot to way-lay them et this pass’: 
and thus relieving the country from their tyrannic sway, she reinstated 
the young Raja, Prera’s SAur, and herself asst 





med the regency. 


21st. Marcuep to Mathurdpirt, a small village, inhabited by Fakirs 
of the Bairdgi sect, Therm 83°. The road consisted of ascents and de- 
scents. We first passed through a forest, inhabited by the species of ba-~ 
boons, called in Hindistan, Langir, and here Ghiiné. On this day’s march 
We saw the confluence of the Alacanandé with the Cali Ganga, a large 
stream which rises in the mountains of Cedar, and is in the Sdstra denomi- 
nated Mandacint. Its junction with the Alacananda, called Rudraprayaga, 
is one of the five principal Prayagas mentioned in the sacred books of the 
Hindus. The pilgrims, who visit the temple of Cedar-N ath, generally pur- 
Sue the road on the W. bank of the Alacanandd river, and follow the 
track of the Manddcing from the point of junction. At.am inconsiderable 
elevation from the water, is a small Mat’h, or temple; anda few houses, 
inhabited by the Brahmens. 


. Farther on, is.a large fragment of rocks, 
called Bhim-ca-Chi/a. 


| It is about thirty feet high, and fifteen feet in dia- 
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meéter; completely excavated, somewhat in the shape of a dome, with 
a couple of apertures at the top, on which the gigantic Buima is'sup- 
posed to have placed his culinary utensils, Whe side towards the read 
is unclosed, to the height of twelvé or thirteen feet; in a broken irregular 
arch; and the numerous little Cha/as, which the pilgrims have left stand- 
ing within, shew that it is still applied to the purposes for which Buima 
antended it, 


ood. ManrcHep to Carnd-prayaga, the confluence of the Alacanandé 
with the Pindar river, which cotnes from the S. E. This is another of the 
five Prayégas, méntioned in the Sastras, and céfsidered the third in point 
of consequence. The village contains only six or eight houses, with a 
Mat’h, or shritie, in which is placed the image of Raja CARWA. ‘Hete'is 
a Jhild, or hanging bridge, over the Pindar. The coursé of the Alaca 
manda, as far 4&8 Visible, is fromthe N. E, Lat 40° 16: co". Therm. in 
the morning 76°. 

Tue road is winding, with steep ascents and descents; and in some 
parts not alittle dangerous; being formed on a ledge of rock, with here 
and there a small projecting point, not above five or six inches wide, to 


rest the foot upon; requiring the-utmost care and caution in the passage. 


On this day’s march we passed a fixed bridge, built by the Gyre’halts, a 
few years ago. The bank, on each side, was faced, with stone, in the 
form of a pier head, from which strong beams were thrown out horizon- 
‘tally, the one above the other: the lowest timber prajected about two feet, 
and .each successive one was lengthened, in this progressive proportion, 
460 as tocompose an arch, leaving only a Space of ten or twelve feet in 
the centre, to be covered with strong planks. The model of this bridge 
- Bppears to be.entirely foreign ; and it was most probably introduced into 
JI 6 
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_ this country by the Gure’halis. It had.a very neat appearanee ; but i¢ 
would seem not so well calculated as those of a more yielding nature, 
for these rapid streams ; as, either from the force of the current, or the 
badness of it’s construction, some of the timbers had given way, and the 
upper planks had fallen in; although the materials appeared’ perfectly 
sound and new. 

A .1TTLE beyond this, we entered a fine extensive plain, about one mile 
and a half in diameter, encircled by an amphitheatre of hills. A large 
space of it was covered’with rich grass, on which great numbers of cattle 
were grazing. In the centre was a large Pipe/* tree with a Chabutra. 
This part of the valley is called Gaschar, and appropriated solely for 
pasturage ; to which the inhabitants of all the neighbouring villages have 
acommon right. The following is the reason assigned for this ground be- - 
ing uncultivated. Several years ago, a Zemindar, belonging to this:place, 
happened, by chance, to kill a cow, which had intruded upon his pre- 
mises ; and being distressed, not only on account of the impiety of the 
at, but of the penalty to which he was subject, by the Hindu law ; went 
to represent his misfortunes to a rich Sahucar, or merchant, from the 
Dekhin, who happened to be near the spot, on a journey of pilgrimage. 
The merchant was an eye witness of the accident; and being touched 
with compassion, purchased the ground for three thousand rupees, and 
offered it up to Bhadri Nai’h, in the name of the guilty person, as an 
atonement for the offence ; on the express condition, that it should be ap- 
plied to no other purpose, than as of pasturage. 


FARTHER on, we passed Panha, a large neat village, containing forty or 


filty | huts, situated about one hundred feet above the base of the moun- 
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tain. Three Cos.to the south of this place, are the lead and copper-mines 
of Dhaxpur. They are at present farmed, for the annual sum of four 
thousand rupees, by a man named Puxi Sonar, whom we. saw at the ca- 
pital, and. who.furnished. us with a few specimens\of the ores, The cop- 
per is produced in. various-soils.;, it is sometimes mixed in strata of differ- 
ent coloured clays, and sometimes runs in veins, through hard and solid 
rock. When.the veins are rich, they yield two thirds of metal, but the 
averaged quantity extracted, amounts to about one half. Two ot three 
hundred people are employed, the whole year round, in. working the 
mines, and smelting the ore; the process of which is very simple, con- 
sisting only in pounding the ore, and making it up, with cow dung, into 
balls, which are put into a furnace, sufficiently heated to produce a fusion 
of the metal. About four Cos to the north, on the opposite hills, are the 
copper mines of Wagpir; which, although considered the richest of any 
in the Srinagar distriét, are not worked at present; as a considerable ca: 
pital would be required to open them, and no person has been found 
willing to undertake the risk, under the precarious security of Gurc’halt 
faith. | 7. 


Ar seven minutes past three, P. M. we experienced a slight shock 
of an earthquake, which lasted for six or seven seconds, accompanied by 
a rumbling noise, like distant thunder. Our tent was pitched at the foot 
of a high- mountain, covered with rock and large stones: the daily ocu- 
lar demonstrations we had of the destructive effects of these convulsions 
in the hills, made us nota little apprehensive for our safety; and we 
sought for refuge on the plain, where we waited for sometime, in anx- 
ious expectation of the result. The temple of ManapEva stood a 


melancholy proof before us, having lost its cupola and roof, in the con- 
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cussion of i803; and the spot we fixed on, as the most secure, was 
between it and the mountain, distant from each other about fifty or sixty 
paces. After remaining forsome time in this ‘situation, and finding ‘the 
shock was not repéated, our alarms began to subside. We had found 
the day extremely hot, but the therm. stood only at 94, a few minutes 
after the shock had taken place. 


e3d. Tuerm. 72. Marched to Wandaprayaga, the confluence of the 
-Alacananda with, the Nanddcni, a small river, which comes from the 
direction of S. 30 E. The course of the A/acananda, as far as visible, 
is from the north.. .This is the most nerthern of the principal Prayagas. 
Four of these holy places of ablution we have already passed; the fifth 
is Adlahabad, which is called Bhat-prayag, or by way of distinction, as 
it is the largest, and considered most holy, it.is simply denoted by the 
name of Prayag. ‘There wes formerly a temple, and a small village, 
at this place, but no remains of either are now to be seen. A few Ba- 
qiahs haye fixed their temporary shops here, for the purpese ef selling 
grain, to the | passengers ; and to supply the deficiency of a temple, in a 
place of such sanctity, a few leose stones are piled up, in the form of a 
Chabiitra, on which some Hindu images are exposed, for the adoration 
of the pilgrims. A Brdhmen has stationed ‘himself here, to.receive the 
offerings vat this season; but, as the temple, with its contents, are 
‘scarcely worth preservation, it may be presumed, that he officiates bal 
| ae the time that the grand crowd is passing. 


_ THe greatest part of the road lay through a succession of small] 
vallies, near the course of the d/acanandad, whose bed, imone place, was 
wonsiderably expanded, and comprehended several small. islands, covered 
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2) 
with verdure and . beautiful ; plantations of young Sisy.trees,*.. Several 
fields of rice and barley, now in the:stubble, lay by the road side. 


-yQver a yery rapid but narrow part of the river, was thrown a substitute 
for 2 bridge} jealled in the langyage of the country, Tun. It consists sim- 
ply of twoon three strong ropes, fixed by stakes, into the ground, on each 
bank and elevated about eight or ten, feet above the water. On these, a 
person.. conyeys, himself, across;, by, clinging to, them with his hands -and. 
Li hoop,’ suspended, from, the, nopes,, Serves as, a,gest for, 
vb tHiAing , thougdede must Re-alloned avery, frail, security . 

quid the ,person quit bis bold, oA PASSAGE. 8.otcalculmed for-all, 
deoriadeun ot travellers 3. the,water. rolls below. yith; yeh, foaming viog 












lence and stunning, 1 To that itrequires mo smal, degree, of, resolutions 
to,make,.the, attempt... Howeyer,, where: she, .inconyenience.. is; without 








remedy,. the, hands and, feet of ,the | person, are tied .aboye, therropes, 
hisieyes, blindfolded, to preventhis.secing the aap ger 5 and.he is drawn 
‘BEFOSSDY APR, pPSed Tonod she, walsh, ¢lguis 


WN the Gening atrived an Harcarah from SHS AE KAM, eharged td 
report what progress we had made, and apparent y to deter us from’ thé 


prosecution of our design, : by. exaggerated representations oft the difficul- 
= tit gi we should pare to encounter. jing this scheme defeated 


4 7 uelae 
i incredulity, he aoe his. ‘departure. ‘at ten at ‘hight came on 4 
es i? 1 bil siete SMELLY. Ef 
a ent storm of 1 rain, with thunder a lightning. ing oni =e 
Rot ieth. sit < is rho dl vz pO TING LON! baltsa aresute sys! & lc 


24th. THerm. 76°. Our encampment this day was. on the. banks of the 
pox Gan The road was in general good, Siig the distance which we 


) TESS Of og smog ul 
» frayel velled could no not be fess than ten or éleven miles. Yer'we passed some 
ind fai bd = te ] foie ei Pat 4h] i Qe Tt) rel bstowiye¢ A ) Ave be ve ee. 
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very steep ascents and descents” on 4 way scarp, where the pati wid 
not broadér than the palm of the hand: ’ | asi ‘hel 


- On ‘this day’s route, we overtook a large herd of goats, laden With 
grain. These animals, and'sheép, are constantly employed for burthen: 
in this part of the country’: they are saddled with small bags, cdns 
taining about six sers of grain ; ; and are sént, in flocks Of ore hindred 
and fifty or two hundred together, under the chargeé’6ftwo’or thrée shéep- 
herds, with their dogs. An old Steady ram is generally” fixed on for 'the 
leader; and‘s‘denotéd by a sinall bell; suspended #ound'thé neck. In the 
traffic to Biutih where grain ‘oentidne of the principal arti¢les” of coins 
fierce, thése ahittials ate found very st¥viccablé for ‘carriage’ and én 
their rétutn, they bring: Bick salt. The species of ¥bat employed in’ this 
service is rather ‘sniall, scarcely exceeding in size that produced in Ben 
gal. ‘The shéep'aré’of thé cétifinon species, but their wool attains 4 much 
Steater lerigth! and istised'n the miahiifictire of ‘the’ course’ Cammal or 
blanket. They are amazingly sure footed,’ passing “over with’ their bur- 
thens, Aagelivities, and ¢rage y,.precipices, ener no, person, could follow 
them, thei 19:7b of yitmeteqan bomt Bails caaaord sity tions 


‘on bal O’elock at’ night we liad said aR storan 


d 


Stk hy gristio2 aith neo "Sinvean? oF Sven | feorla sw ‘d (aw 
25 s THERM. 78. -Marched to Pane'ht Mat ‘h ; Lat. 30°27 aX” et 
i e Sih In eit WoL. gi 7 


This village, which had been recently ¢ dese rtedy is is: situated on the b banks 


Dmtil | O Arnal Tits OL 


of a large stream, called Ghural sGiuoget j which falls into the Alacananda 
about one furlong below. id ; TSitl gt) ae : fa o 
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“Is | some | parts o of this day’ s road, ‘the narrow path, ‘along aes scarp ‘of 
the rock, was so ‘obstructed by fragments, which | the rain had detached 
from above, that we could not have passed, without the aid of people, who 
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had been sent to repair the breaches. Along the banks of 4.deep water 
course, at some distance from the A/ucananda, were several large rocky 
6aves, which had been widened by the pilgrims, many of whom had taken 
ipa temporary residénce here. “Some of these cells were capable of con- 
taining one hundred and fifty or two- hundred people. To the right was 
a cascade, oe ffdm the height of sixty or seventy feet. 


On the road recday we observed a great number of bilberry and bar- 
berry bushes with ripe fruit. The former possesses rather an agreeable 
flavor, the latter has an insipid sweetness, and entirely wants the pungent 


acidity of the Europe fruit, In its first stage of maturity, it assumes an 


azure blue colour, which changes to a dark purple, It is-covered: with a | 


rich bloom, and attains the size of a. common. field pea, 


Tue heavy continued rain, which we had experienced, for three or four 
days, made us apprehensive that'the periodical wet season had already set 
in ; but we were informed, by the natives, that, in the neighbourhood of 
these mountains, the changes of the moon, at this time of the year, are 
always brought in by viofent thunder-storms and’ showers ; and that we 
had yer twenty fyst te rake’ food our retreat frotm these bay regions. 


~ seth. TuErm, 61°. i Marched to Salir, where we acanied near a 
spring, in a small rice field, about mid-way up the mountain. The road 
was, in somne parts, elevated to the height c of three or four thotieand feet 
above the bed of the river ; and the mountains, covered with snow, were 
at the distance, of only eight or ten miles, We had a small thick rain, 
and the weather was piercingly cold. The latter part of the route, lay 
through a forest of pines, Burdns and oak, with a few walnut trees thinly 
scattered among them, 
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, ovth. Taerm, 56; the morning raw and chilly. ..Marched to Josi- 
math: Lat, g0°. 93. 40°. This village is situated ina hollow recess, on 
the scarp, about a third way up the mountain, and sheltered, on three 
sides, by a high circular ridge; while the lofty mountains, to the N.. se- 
cure it from the cold blasts, which blow. over the Himalaya. Theen- 
trance to the town is by a bank, cut into steps, faced with.slate and stones. 
It contains one hundred, or one hundred and Bly houses, peatly built, of 


grey stone, and roofed with shingles. They are’ ‘ried to to the height of 


two or three storied, “with small areas or enclosures, With 2 flagged ter- 


race. The streets are paved, but in a “very Grregular manner; some 
parts with large round stones, and other with flags of slate. - The first 
Object that attrads notice, on ‘entering ‘the ‘town, is’ a “line of water 
mills, placed on the’ slope, at the distance of fifteen or twenty yards 
from each other. . Che water; which turns them, is supplied by a strezm, 


which flows.dawn,,the mountain, and,).having passed. through the upper- 


anill, is conducted to the next, by a communication of troughs, made of 
the hollowed trunks .of firs. A few paces beyond, is the house, of the 
Rauhil.or high priest,of Bhadri-Vat'h, who resides here, during the six 
months of the year, that the, temple at that place igishut up..,.At the com- 
mencement of the cold weather, when the snow begins to accumulate on 
the moutitdias! all the ‘iMhabitants qilit’ that neighbourhood, ‘and takeup 
their resident” at this Place, ‘until the roads becdme again accessible: 
Adjoining 10’ this ‘House; ‘is 's temple, containing” the’ ithage” of Narac 
SINGHA, ( one ‘Of the Hividic Aeities.” Tt was ‘placed’ “here, ‘by ' native of 
Camdén, of the’ Jést ( Jyotisht) “Class! of Bralimén$'s and’ this town has 
since borne its present appellation, in honor of the “iddl:-: The’ building 
is Said tobe three hundred years old ; but it has the “appéarance of being 
of much later date, and resembles a private habitatiéthuch more than a 
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“Hind place'of worship. It is built with gableends, and covered-in with 
a'slopirig roofrof plates.of copper. The doors were not opened, when we 
.want to visit it in the:evening, and. we :were consequently obliged to re- 
‘tira withont seeing the interior of it. , In the upper part of the town is a 


Jarge sqiiare; wheré the pilgrims who halt here put up for the night,- To 


the right oftit,:is:a‘stone cistern; with two brazen) spouts, whence: water 
‘keeps: constantly flowing into 4 bason: below,’ Itis constructed;for the 
convenience of the town’s people, and supplied ‘by:the stream from the 
mountain: Close!to it, extending along another face of the square, 1s.2@ 
collection of temples, which bear the marks of great; antiquity. [hey 


are r raised on, a terrace, about ten feet high, 2 and in the center , of the * 


area, stands the principal one, sacred to. Visunv., At is, surrounded by 
a wall, about thirty feet square : at each angle, and 1 in the center of each 
face, are inferior temples, containing different deities. Several of them 
‘were destroyed, and thrown down by the earthquake ; : and most of them 
are in a very ‘tottering condition. Those which suffered the ‘least, and 
have the images perfect, are the temples of Visun’ U; Gangs A Su RYA 
or the sun, ‘and the Nav-pevi. Of these, the statues representing the 
‘two former are carved in a very superior style of “workmanship. The 
first is an image cut in black stone, about seven feet high, supported by 
four female figures standing on a flag pedestal. “The figure of GaNEs‘A 
is about two feet high, well carved and polished. The temple of Nav- 
Devi has been lately repaired, and is covered in with a square copper 
roof. It contains the images of Buava’ni under nine different forms, 
but the whole of them were so plastered with grease, that no part of the 
figures were visible; and although the doors were opened, purposely 
for our inspection, the stench that issued from the place was so oflen- 
sive, as to stifle all farther curiosity. eS 
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THE mountains, on this day's route, were clothed with forests of 


oak; while their summits were covered with a species of the fir which the 
“natives call Realla. A few of this kind were growing near the road, 


The leaves are about two and half inches Jong, produced all round the 


‘twigs, which hang pendant from the branches, and for want of a bota- 


nical term, we might distinguish it by the name of the weeping fir. At 
a village called Si//ang, belonging to Bhadrindt’h, the whole scarp of 
the mountain, from the base to nearly the summit, was laid out in fields 
of different sorts of grain. The crops of wheat and barley were luxus 
end, rich, just ready for the sickle, | 


e8th. Tuer. 59. Marched to Panc’héser.a village containing twenty 
or thirty houses, and having a neat temple, sacred to VISHNU. Lat. N. 30°, 
‘87 51. : 


In the commencement noe this day’s route, we passed. V'ishe: upraydga, 


| formed by the junction of the Alacanandd with a river called Dauli or 


Lek. which comes from the S. E. and js more considerable than the 
former, being about thirty-five or forty yards in breadth, and flowing 
with a rapid current, over a very strong bed. Its banks are steep and 
rocky ; and the passage of the river is effected by a platform Sangha, 
about five feet broad, and extending from shore to shore. The Alaca- 


nandd, above this confluence, is called. Vishnz Ganga, from its flowing 


near the feet of VisHnu at B’hadri-Nat'h. It comes from the north, 
Its breadth is twenty-five or thirty yards, and its stream js popid. 


Havine crossed the bridge, we ascended a bank of rock, above which 
is the village of Vishnupraydga, containing two or three houses, with a 
small Maj’ha, the doors of which were shut, and no needy Brahmen or 
Fakir was in attendance, to do the honors of the temple, or receive the of» 
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ferings of the curious, or religious visitant. This apparent inattention, 
however, may proceed from its not being a place held in great veneration ; 
for, although, in point of magnitude, this Prayaga may be considered 
next to Devaprayadga; no particular ablutions are here enjoined by the 
Sdstras; and the only reason whieh occurs for the omission is, that there 
is no convenient place for bathing, on account of the rapidity of the two 
currents. Along the banks of the Dau/i is one of the high roads lea- 
‘ding to Butdn. From hence, we began to ascend the scarp, on the 
E. bank of the Alacananda ; {we shall continue to’ call it by this name 
to prevent confusion.) The mountains, on each side, rise toa stupend- 
ous height, and nearly meet at their base, leaving only a passage of seis 
or fifty feet for the current of water. 


Tut bed of the river is obstructed by large masses of rock. At eight 
o'clock we crossed at the foot of a cascade, falling from the height of 
ninety or a hundred feet ; whence it rolls, over large fragments, into the 
river. Hence, winding between the two chains of mountains, with the 
river considerably below us, we came, in fifteen minutes, to a Sangha, 
thrown across the Alacananda. This bridge was about four feet broad, 
composed of three small fir spars, with planks across, and supported by a 
rock, an each bank, elevated a hundred and thirty or a hundred and fifty 
feet aiove the water. Hence we ascended, for ten minutes, and proceed~ 
ed along the slope, at a greater or less elevation, till 10 A. M. when there 
was a steep descent, for eight minutes, which brought us to a path, cut 
in the solid rock. ‘Where the side was perpendicularly searped, to a con- 
siderable height, an artificial bank, and flight of steps, were raised with 
stones, to the level of the road ; and, in some places, where the rocks 


projected, the communication was continued by planks, from one point to 
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another, and supported below by a scafiolding of wood. Although for- 
midable in appearance, the path was tolerably secure ; and, by all ac- 
counts, infinitely preferable to the one. formerly pursued, which was 
higher up the mountain, ‘This road ‘has been newly made by the Gur- 
c’hdlis ; and considerable labor has been bestowed, in bringing it even to 
its present passable state. Ina quarter.of an hour we came upon the bed 


-of the river, covered with large stones, whence. we reascended:+on the 
-bank, and proceeding, over,a very indifferent road; for fifteen. minutes 


umore, we arrived at a flight of,steps,’ raised on a Chabutra, to the height 


-ol thirty feet. . In the centre of it, was a broad ladder, fifty or sixty feet 


long, resting on a projecting point, of rock. ;The materials were strong 
and good ; but the ‘crowds of people, who were passing up and. down, 
made the aoe shake ; and some of the rounds having given way, 
rendered the passage more difficult. “The roaring noise of the water, 
‘together with the buzz’ and tumult of the crowd, added not a little to the 
unpleasantness of the situation; arid the progress upwards was so slow, 
‘that a person had full leisure to attend to the suggestions of danger, 


‘which a rocky precipice of ninety or a hundred feet, would naturally 
‘create, under such circumstances. Having reached the ledge, which 


Was in some places’ not above a foot in breadth, we continued a short 


ascent, by steps, whence we began ‘to descend: and, in ten minutes, 


ba. an the i oa path on the slope. 


iss are.called the Chori Dhar.and Canda Dhar. Ghats, well nner = 


to all travellers on this road.. We had heard accounts of them several 
days beforevour arrival, and were. prepared to encounter their difficulties. 
At 10-40 A, Mowe halted forseven minutes, opposite to the Coiband NV adi, 
which falls into the A/acanandd on the other side. From hence the 
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roid’ cofitinued, along the slope, rendered very bad, in some places, by 
intervening banks of rock. About eleven o'clock, the rain began to fall, 
in a drizzling shower, and as it continued to increase, we halted, for 
half an hour, in a small cave by the side of the road. After pursuing 
our route, we arrived, in fifteen minutes, at a small village called Hat. 
Hence we proceeded, over large stones, near the bed of the river, and, 


in a few minutes, came opposite to astream, called the Bunar Nadi, 


which falls into the Alacananda from theS.E. Immediately above the 
junction, is a Sangha, supported on two large fragments of rock, about 
five or six feet above the water. At one o'clock, the rain descended in 
a heavy een, which continued, with little intermission, till the miteshe 


TuE road of to-day is considered, and justly so, the. worst between 
Srinagar and Bhadri-Nat’h. Although great pains have been taken 
to render it passable, it is stillin need of much improvement; and there 
are some parts of it, which few people, unaccustomed to such passages, 
could traverse, without feeling some sensation of apprehension, The 
hills, in general, bore a very barren appearance ; the lower ridges, which 
were sheltered from the winds, were partially covered with verdure 
and small trees; while the higher ones produced only a few clumps of 
the weeping fir. The tops of the mountains, to the N. about five or six 
miles distant, were completely covered with snow. For these three days 
past, the change in the weather has been very perceptible; as we 


. approached the hoary peaks, we found our warm cloathing absolutely 


necessary. 


e9th. Term. 59, The morning cloudy, the wind sharp and piercing. 
Marched to Bhadri-Nat'h; lat. go” 49° 28" N. Long, 80° 18° 29" E. 
Our encampment was about two furlongs to the south of the town, neak 
16 | 
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asmall’stream called Rica Ganga, which’ derives its source from the 
snovy, on a mountain to the left, and falls into the A/acanandd abaut two. 
hundred paces below. Over this stream jis a strong Sangha. 


‘Ow this day’s route, we passed over several beds of snow; some of 
which could not be Iess than seventy or eighty feet in thickness. The 
river was, in. some parts, entirely concealed by the snow; which was 

. so firmly congealed, as hardly to receive the marks of pressure. It was 
eccasionally disclosed, and again lost from view. 

_ WE are. now completely. surrounded by hoary, tops, “on which snow 
eternally rests, and blights the roots of vegetation, The lower parts of 
the hills produce verdure and small trees. About mid-way, the fir rears: 
its lofty head; but the summits, ‘repelling each nutritious impulse, are 
veiled in garments of perpetual whiteness. 

goth. Tuer. 48, This morning we made an excursion, With a view to. 
explore the nortliern extremity of tlie valley, and to proceed in the direc- 
tion of the river, to the point whence the stream emerges from the depths. 
of snow, which over-lay and conceal its currents. At the distance of two 
and an half furlongs, we-passed the townyand temple of Bhadri-Nat’ha ; 
whence, proceeding by the road, centrically placed between the river 
and the mountain, we crossed several small streams, issuing from the- 
hills, and formed by the melting of the snow upon the summits. Some of 
these water courses exhibit a very grand-and pleasing appearance ; falling 
From one ledge to another, on the scarped rock, in successive cascades, 
The one called Indra Dhara is the most considerable ; its track being 
perceptible tothe beds of snow, whence it derives its-source. Its. dis- 
tance from Bhadri-Nat‘h.is one mile two-furlongs ;-and three quarters of 
a mile beyond it, on the opposite side’ of the Alacanandd, isa large town, 
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ealled Mana, situated’ at the f mh. aauntaine which, by an inclination 
to the: N. (Wivbounds»the walley’ in its .Ny E. direGtion.. The hill 
is composed ofoteck; and tovered swith; large lease fragments, which 
seem to? threaten’ destruction» tor. the .houses, placed at the foot of. it. 
It is called. Calapa Grame; andy.as, every, , rock, in. this. neighbourhood 
is sanctified by some holy tradition, this place is. distinguished as the 
sesidence of Surya-Vansé and Chandra-Vanst, the patriarchs of the two 
races of Rajputs. From hence we proceeded, along the banks of the A/a- 
cananda, in the direction of W. N. W. The breadth of the current 1s 


here considerably decreased, not exceeding eighteen or twenty feet; the: 


stream shallow, and moderately rapid, At the distance of four furlongs; . 
we crossed the river, over a bed of snow, and mount on the opposite ~ 


bank, whence we descended into another valley, in. which: we continued ‘ 
our route, for two or three miles, passing over several deep beds: of 


snow, coljected in. the cavities .of water.courses and aAAltains The north > 


faces of the mountains, to the south.of the river, were completely covered: 

with snow, from the summit to the base; and the bleak. aspect of the 
country, with the sharp piercing’wind, gave the appearance and sensa- 
tion of the depth of winter, in a much more northern latitude. When 
the surface of the mountains was partially disclosed, the soil was of a hard 
_ solid rock and, excepting at the base, not a vestige of verdure or vege- 
tation was to be seen. ‘The breadth of the valley is about five: or six 
hundred yards ; @ small space of it is laid out in field, but the sides of the 
mountains are too steep and abrupt to carry the cultivation beyond the 
low ground, ahd are accessible only to the sheep and goats, that are seen 
browzing, a short distance up'the slope. At twelve o’clock, we reached 
the extremity of our journey, opposite to a water fall’ called Barsz 
Dhdéré, It is formed: in the cleft of a high mountain, to the: Ny of the 
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river; and falls from the summit, upoma projecting ‘ledge, about two 
hundred feet high, where it divides into two streams, which déscend in 
‘drifting showers of spray, upon a bed’of snow, where the particles 
immediately become congealed. ‘he)small :quantity that 
undermines the bed: whencé ‘it issues, in a small stream, about two 
hundred paces below. ‘This place forme ‘the boundary of the pilgrims” 
devotions; Some few come hither for the pispene of being ai by 
ie holy shower bath. j 








ass olves, 


From this spot, the direction of the Martadite is perceptible to the 


S.-W. extremity of the valley, distant about one mile ; but’ its éurrent is | 


entirely concealed, “under immense Beeps, of snow, which have’ most 
probably been. accumulating for ages, in in its chanhel. Beyond this point, 
travellers have not dared to venture; and, although the Sdstras mention 
a place called Alacapira,* whence the river derives its source:and i 
the position or existence of it is as much obscured in doubt and Seep ec ie 3 

every other part of their mythological history. | 

| Havine now attained the limits prescribed for Lieut, Wens’s inqui- 
ries in this direction, we commenced our return, and proceeded by the 
road which leads to the town of Ménak. In an hour and a half, we ar- 


rived at Calapa Gram, the beauties of which were not perceptible from _ 


the opposite side of the river. From the summit of this hill, a large 
stream, called the Saraswati Nadi, appears to force a passage, through 


a rocky cavern ; whence it descends, with irresistible violence, in a solid 
compact body, disclosed to the height of forty or fifty feet. The breadth 
of the cavity may be twenty-five or thirty feet; and some large frag. 
ments, that have been thrown down by th the > eared, are collected, ae 
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wedged ‘in together, at the mouth,’ ‘through ‘the interstices F! which, 
the water is seen descending from a still greater elevation. “At ie Bok 
tom is a deep bason, or reservoir, composed of rock, rendered perfealy 
Smooth by ‘the aétion of the water. From. hence, the stream’ flows in 
@ gentle’ current, between two perpendicular rocky banks, about’ seventy 
or eighty feet in height, and twenty feet in-width, The water js per- 
fectly clear, of a beautiful ultramarine colour ; Which it retains for a ¢on- 
siderable. distance, after its. union with the A/acanandd; about. seven 
hundred yards below, and forms.a singular, constrast with. the turbid 
water of that stream. The point of Junction is called Casipraydga. 
The _basoige over ee Sarastoatt is _by a bridge, formed c of | one entire 
80 0 exactly aii? to the width of the stream, as to have the appearance 
of being placed by the basin: of mechanism : and, ‘notwithstanding the 
assertions of our guides, we “could hardly believe its position to have 
been accidendal. ° This place goes by the name of Mansila Bhed. 
‘Hence we ascended the bank leading to the town, situated a little. above 
the confluence’ of the two streams. On the left of the road, are two or 
three rocks, in the cavities of which small temples are erected. Of these, 
the Ganésa, Avatar i is the most conspicuous, more from its position thar 
from the structure of the temple, which is about five feet high, and built 
of st square stones, piled one above the other, decreasing, towards the top. 

Its stands is in a large cavern, close. to which a small stream comes rippling 





=, 


si ARE town of, Ménah i is sbyilt i in three Milles, alaliiog one Hundeed 

and fifty. or {wo hundred houses, and is.more. populous than-any place we 

have, met with of the same extent, The.number of its inhabitants ‘is 
Ké 
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computed at. fourteen or fifteen hundred. people, who: appear to be ofva 
different race from the other mountaineers of Gerwa/. -They are, above | 
the, middling size, stout, well formed, and_their,.countenances , partake 


more of the features of the Tariars or, Butids, from whom, they are,most 


probably descended. They have broad faces, small eyes, and. complex- 
ions of a light olive colour. . | 


As ‘soon’as we entered the town, all the inhabitants came out, to wel- 
come us + and we observed a creater display of female and juvenile ‘beau- 


ty, than we sees to ae seen in any ‘Indian oe! al tt 


| F 
THE women were, in nee handsome, and hada ruddiness. in ‘their 


many of peta to the \ floridness of the mn Rorgpess, "The a 
of the two sexes differs little from each other; that of the men consists 
in. a pair of trowers, made. of Cammal or Pane’ hi, with a loose sleeved 
jacket, of the same cloth, reaching down to the knee, ‘and bound round 
the waist, with a woollen cord. On their heads they wore a round cap, 
with flaps, turn turned up behind andi in front, “with a cloth edging of a differ- 
ent colour. ‘The women, ‘instead of trowsers, wear a a wrapper, in the 
form of 2 a petticoat; the: upper garment is nearly the same with that of the 
men ; ‘but rather finer in texture, and of different colours, of which red 
appeared the favorite and predominant. Some of them. wear small coni- 
cal caps, others have a piece of cloth round the head, in ‘the shape of a 
turban. Their necks, ears, ‘and noses were covered with a profusion 
of rings, various ornaments of beads, with trinkets in gold and silver, 
little adapted to their appearance; or to the coarseness of the rést’of ‘their 
apparel., ‘Some of the children were actually tottering’ under the’ weight 
of these costly burthens; "bearing, on their necks and arms, silver’ seek 
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laces and rings, to the amount’of five or six hundred rupees. The houses 
by no’means correspond’ with’ this outward ‘shew of luxury, being) in 
point of neatness’ or convenience, in’’né'Tespect superior to the genera- 
lity of the-villages. They are’all built after the same model; raised two 
stories, constructed with stoné, arid covered ‘in’ with small deal plank, 
instead ‘of slate. These’ may'be considered only their summer resi- 
dences, for, in the. winter: season, the town is entirely buried under 
snow; and the inhabitants ate compelled to quit this neighbourhood, to 
take up their abode in a less rigorous climate. The villages of Josi-mat’h, 
Panc‘héser, and their vicinity, afford them an asylum, for the’ four incle- 
ment months of the year. After the first fall of snow, they retire, with 
their wives and families, carrying all their property with them ; excepting 
the sto which oie bury in small pits, securing ue 7 with stones. 


fs 


“Tas inhabitants of Manah canitens the Hindu religion. and call them- 
wah) Rajpits.. This isa very ambiguous definition of cast, in this part 
of the country ; for our hill coolies and bearers lay claim to the sane: ap- 
pellation, although they scruple not ta perform the most menial offices. ; ; 
and in the article of food are less nice than the lowest class of sivee: pers. 
Like most inhabitants of cold climates, the Méanah peo; le are much ad- 
dicted to drinking ; ; and even consider it necessary for their health. The 
liquor to which theyare particularly attached, is aspiritextracted from rice, 
prepared i in the usual mode of distillation. We presented to one of them 
a bottle of brandy, which excited not a little the envy of his companions, 
who pressed about him to be indulged with a taste of it. He distributed 
his favors j ina few seanty drops, that were barely sufficient to impart the 
flavor ; but the significant nods that panne, testified their strong appro- 
bation of this beverage. me 
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Tue town of Manah forms the boundary of the Srinagar ‘possessions 
in this quarter... It belongs to Bhedri-Nat’h, and is under the: jurisdiction 
of the Rauhil or high priest, on,,which.account the inhabitants "are @x- 
empted from the duties and exactions te which the people of lay--yillages 
are. subjected... It. carries .on..a- considerable trade with -Bitdn; and — 
through it, many productions. of that. country are forwarded -to ‘the inte, 
terior of -Gerwal., ‘Towards. the latter.end..of July, when the snow has 

‘melted, and opened a passage over the amountains, these people set-off, in 
parties of a hundred or a hundred and fifty together, with merchandize, 
but principally grain, Jaden upon sheep and goats: In exchange;.they 
bring back the produce'of Biitan, for which the annual pilgrimage ensures 
them a-certain and advantageous sale,. Iu this traffic, many of them: ac- 
quire very large fortunes ; and there was then present a young man, who 
was offering a few articles of small value for sale, whose grand-father, 
as we were informed, had, on one’ occasion, come forward with a Ioan of 
two /akhs of piped: to aasist fin? wae - ai ve the first Gure’halé in 


Vasion,* 


dn a are salt, ‘saliron, borax, 
N irbist, ( Zedoary ) dried grapes, gold dyst j in small bags called p "hutac, 
cowtails, musk in pods, Panc’his or blankets, Gazgdés which are cowtails 
of an inferior quality, divided into strands and prolonged with extraneous 
Aur: to the: length of eight. er ten feet: they are used by the natives as 
trappings or horse furniture : Zehrmohreh (Bezoar, ): a soft stone, of : a pale 





' ‘Tue ‘gaincioe’. articles imported from. 


ESS FAIR considered an desi: ath the bite of a snake, and a costing: 








‘* The Si catatas to ‘Bilin takes about one month in sa eakg waa? oe itnitig; twenty aay 
‘are passed on the road, and the remainder is deyoted to business... During the absence of 
imen, the women are employed in agricultural pursuits at home; indeed, ‘the labours of the 
field appear to be entirely under their province, for the few people, whom we saw eng 


in that occupation, were of the female scx. 
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pions abagtinat “fevers, © when’ pounded and taken inwardly, 
“ 
A FEW articles of porcelain are also brought down; but the demand 


for them is small, as also for tea, of which they import only the quantity 
required for their own private consumption. Hill ponies, called Gunts, Char 
Singhas and Ch’'ha-Singhas, or sheep with four and six horns; and the Stra 
Gaeé* or cow from which the Chaurs are supplied, are also brought from 
those transalpine regions, Of the latter, we saw several grazing in the 
valley. It is about the size of a common buiffaloe, but the head has a 
great | resemblance to that.of the ox. The ears are small, the horns 
long, curved inwardly, with a little’ outward bend at the point. The 
forehead and hump are covered with a kind of wool: from the shoulder 
to the knee, _ and along the flanks i in a line with the lower ribs, also f rom 
the haunches, the hair. falls, lank. and straight, to the length of ten or 
twelve inches.. The tail, which is the most singular part, is set on like 
that of a horse, and the long hair commences from the upper joint. This 
animal is considered very strong and hardy. The people of Manak 
make use of them both for carriage and for riding. They are of different 
colours, but the black appear to be the most common. 


Docs are also brought down by these people; and two or three very 
| fine ones were offered to us for sale, One of them was a remarkably fine 
animal, as large as a good sized NV; ewfoundland dog, with very long hair 
and a head resembling a mastiff’s, His tail was of an amazing length, 
like the brush of a fox, and curled half way over his back. He was 
however so fierce, that he would allow no stranger to approach him; and 
the same fault was observable in the rest of this species. Having staid 





® Bos grunnicniy OF Yak of Tartary. 
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about an hour. at this place; for,the purpose of seeing and making a-selec- 

tion of any curiosities we might chance to meet with, we were obliged to 

return without success ; for the pilgrims had forestalled the market, and 

left the refuse only for our inspeCtion.* | Tea 
Tus delay prevented our visiting the temple, to. which we had received 


an invitation from the high priest. 


“gist. Tuer. 46. This morning was set apart for the visit to 





iki tens: information regeittng G8 tae go on with the countries situated 
beyond the A imiaiaya range, was obtained by Lieut, Wees,, from an intelligent. Pandi 

who had Fisited hace Mathicte / i: hel ve be he a es : telligen i —% miby 
19, The troflie carried on with Thibet by ‘our: Napaldse ncighbours, passes’ the snowy ‘mouie 
tains bounding their dominions by four distinct Ghatis and routes, Ther 


FrEiy) 


] 


p 7 ga. § By Tagla-Coth, N. N. E. front Almora, 16 Gays journey. 
Sparen 4 By Dhitmpih, .- - 2 0-- 22-28 ~si< North: 14. ca =F) ese 


sali! | tt & By Lit hi-Dhaba. oi ecce.-i NN. W. (Ged 6 for 
©) From: Gerwll: 38) Aténah to Dhdba; East froin Minah, 6 ‘ 
The distance from Tagla-Cot'h to Dhiimpé, seven Manzils, in a western direction. 
» The principal of these @ hitis is the Jimdéri toad, or that to Dhiimpii. The Beo= 
paris, by this route, continue their journey thence due north, foyr Manzils to Gertokh, the 
miarket at whiel all'the Napalese exports are bartered ; with this difference, that the mer 
chants, by every route except that of Désimpé, find an intermediate market for their com 
mlities at the G'hatis, to which they: respectively resort, their goods being carried to’ Gere 
tokk at second hand, while the trader by Dhiimpé has the exclusive advantage of carrying 
Ais merchandize to the grand mart dinette: re ee ge 
The exports of Gertokh consisted of grain, gwr’ (inspissated treacle) oil, sugar, cottc 
ch intz, iron, brass, lead, woollens, pearls, coral,. Cowrees and CGonchs, dates id Widea tect 
_ Gertokh sends to Lehdac, for the Cashmirean market, shawl wool, the produce of Thihet. 
to Napal, HTindustan, &e. gold dust, silver in wedges, musk, neg Paris 22> leather, shawls, 
china ware, tea in cakes, salt, borax, drugs, and small horses, ( Tanghens. ). 


Lehdac, an independant territory,.is situated from Gertokh west, from Cashmir 
splot p ata Wome of esa cage joey fro either place. ‘The trade is entivels me 
naged by inhabitants of Thibet, who find a direct road be Himdtay dl over : 
ISAL Ga Cetin Co fir ee ee 

The trade is carried on with the greatest security to the merchant, No taxes of | i d 
Bre collecied, ‘with’ the ex cepion of salt only, on which a small transit duty Ret cya 


kind, on its entering the Gurc'Adli territories. 





© Sothe informant. But more probably east. 
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the temple, to,which,we :proceeded) before, breakfast, having got intimar 
tion from the Rauii/, that every thing, was arranged for.our reception, - 





+9 ‘Pre town and! temple of Bhialire-N@tW are situated on ‘thie wast bunle'or. 
the ‘Aldcanandd, in the center’ of a° valley, about* four iniles i length, 
and- one’ mile ‘in ‘its greatest breadth.’ ‘The-east bank tisés; considerably 
higher than the west bank; and is on a level with the top of the temple. 
The position of the sanctuary is considered equidistant from two lofty 
thountains, which are designated, by. the names of the Ni ar and Ni ardyens 
Parvatas. The former is to the east, and is perfeétly bare: the latter to» 
the west, and com pletely covered. with snow, . from the summit to, the 
Base; | 


lnob To Tot sting | 
. Lae ‘ues is ‘buitt 0 oir the siete baie of,the rivers, and.contains only: 
bce or thirty huts, for the accommodation of-the Brahmens, and other 
| attendants-of the deity. Inthe center, is a flight of steps, leading from the 
water's edge, to the temple, which occupies the. upper part of , the town, 
The,structure and appearance.of this: edifice, are by no means answera- 
ble,to the expectations, that might be formed of .a place of such reputed. 
sanctity, and for the support of which large. sums are annually. received, 
independent of the land revenues appropriated.for its maintenance, - It is) 
built in the form of a cone, witly a small cupola, surmounted by a square. 
shelving, roof, ‘of plates of copper, over which is a golden ball and. spire. 
The height of the building jis not above forty or fifty feet; but its advan-, 
tageous position, on the top of the bank, renders)it the, most conspicuous, 
object in the valley. The zra ofits foundation. is,,too remote to have 
reached us, even by tradition ; but it is supposed to be the work of some. 
superior being,..This specimen, however, of divine architecture, was too 
weak to resist the shock of the earthquake, which left it in so_ tottering a, 








| 
| 
| 
! 
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condition, that human efforts were judzed expedient, to preserve it froth 
uit); and the repairs, which’ it has’latelytindergone, have ‘cdmpletely 


-amodernized its external appearance.. The body of it is. constructed: of 


large flat stones, oyer which is a.coat of fine white plaister, which adds to 


ithe neatness, ‘but has endian all its slate isis ii to antiquity.) 





“Norwirst kore the summons, we ‘were not ‘allowed immediate 
access: to the temple : as it was first necessary to ‘have an interview with 
the Rauhil, who. was to introduce us, in due form, into the presence. of the 
sacred j image. Instead, therefore, of ascending, we went down the ‘steps, 
Teading to the baths. About the midd le of the bank, is a large’ cistern, 
about twenty or thirty feet square, covered in with a sloping roof of ‘deal 
planks, supported om wooden posts. This is called Tapta-Cund, and is 
a warm bath, ‘supplied by'a spring of hot water, issuing fromthe mioun- 
fain, by a-‘subterranceous passage, and conducted to the cistern, ‘through 
a small ‘spout, representing a dragon's or a eriffin’s head. ‘Close 'to it, 
is a cold spring’) Which “is conveyed by another spout; by which ‘means, 
the water may be reduced to any degree of temperature, between the two 
extremés, The water of the Tapta-Cind is as hot’ as‘a person can ' well 
bear; and from it issues a thick smoke, or steam, strongly tainted with 
a sulphurous smell. The side of the cistern, towards the river, is raised on- 
ty to the height of three and half or four feet ; and’over it, the water flows; 
as the supplies are received'from the opposite quarter. This is the’ print 
cipal bath, in which péople‘of both sexes’ perform their’ ablutions, ‘ivder 
the sare roof; without céiisidering any partition mecessary, to preserve 
the appearance of decency: The water from this Cii#d, independent oF 
its supplying’ the cistern, is ‘conducted through the huis and private 
Houses, to Which it imparts a ‘suffocating warmth: - 
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UF rom hence, we descehded 'to'the bed of the river 5 where, ina small 
recess of the bank; is WVdreda-Cund, sheltered by ‘a large rock, whose 
projecting angle breaks the force of the current. A little to the left of it 
is Suirya-Cind, another hot spring, issuing, 1 in avery small stream, ‘through 
a fissure i in the bank. There is no bason, or “reservoir, to receive the. wa- 
ter; but the pi ilgrims catch it in their hands as it falls, and sprinkle them- 
selves over with it. This ceremony i is observed, as much for comfort, as 
from any motive of piety; for the water of the river is so cold, at this 
‘season, that after performing their f rigid ablutions, the bathers are glad 
to have recourse to the element in a more. ‘tepid state. Besides these, 
there are numerous other springs, which Have their peculiar names and 
virtues; which. are, no doubt, turned toa good account by the Brakmens. 
In going the round of purification, the poor pil grim. finds his purse lessen, 
as his sins decrease ; and the numerous tolls, that are levied on this high 


road to paradise, may induce Aim to think, that the straightest path is 


not the least expensive. ee a a 


As we ascended the steps, the arrival of the Rawks/ was announced, 
‘We met him near the Tapta-Cuind; where a‘cloth was spread for us, and 
asmall carpet of flowered Chine silk for the pontiff. He was preceded 
by three or four Harcarahs ‘and Chobdars, with the silver emblems of 
their office; behind him was a man bearing a Chauri of peacock’s feathers ; 
and in his suite were the chief officiating priests of the temple. He was 
dressed in a quilted yest, of green satin, with a white shawl Camerband. 
On his head he wore a red turban, and on his feet @ pair of party colour- 
ed socks’; his-ears were ornamented with a couple of large golden rings; 
‘to each of which was suspended a very handsome pearl, of considerable 
size. His neck was decorated with a triple string of small pearls; and, 

M 6 
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round his arms, he wore bracelets; composed of precious stones. ‘On 
most.of his fingers were golden rings, studded with sparkling gems, 


Arter the usual salutations, a short conversation passed, for about a 
quarter of an hour; when he signified his readiness to conduct us to the 
sanctuary. On our arrival at the outer portico, we were requested to. 
take off our shoes; and having done so, we ascended five or six steps, 
and passed through a small door, which brought us to the area of the 
temple. About: twenty feet beyond, was a vestibule, raised about a foot 
| and a half from the terrace, and divided into. two apartments, the inner © 
one a little more elevated, and adjoining to the san¢tuary. In the outer 
‘room, two or three bells were suspended from the roof, for the use of 
the religious visitants, who are not permitted to go beyond it. We were 
‘not ‘allowed’ to advance so far ; but taking our stand immediately i in front 
‘Of the i image, a few paces from the outer threshold, we had a perspective 
view of the sacred repository. The high priest retired to one side, as the 
dress he then wore was incompatible with his sacred functions. The 
principal idol, Bhadri-Wat'h, was placed opposite to the door, at the farther 
‘extremity; ‘above his.|head was a small looking glass, which refleéted 
the objects from the outside::in: front of: him! were two or three lamps, 

“¢which were: alli the: light: the apartment received, excepting from the 

-door) diffusing such.feeble glimmering rays, that nothing’ was clearly 

-distinguished. .He!;was -dressed in a suit of gold-and silver brotade:; 
~ Delow him was a, table, or, board, covered. with the same kind of cloth, 
which, glittering .through the gloom, might: impress the beholder with 
the idea of splendor and magnificence ; but an impartial observer might 
Suppose it one of those deceptions of priest-craft, which.are so successfully 
_practised on the Hindu, 
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Tuis artificial obscurity may have the double effect of passing off 
tinsel and glass, for gold and precious stones; and, by exhibiting the 
image in a dubious light, the superstitious mind has a greater scope for 
its own conceptions, From the indistinct view we had of it, we should 
suppose it to be about three feet high, cut im black stone, or marble’ 
but the head and hands were the only parts uncovered. To the right of 
him, are the images of Upp’wava, Nar and Nara vena; to the left, Cu- 
weRA and Na’repa, with whom we were only nominally acquainted ;. for 
to us they were veiled’, as ministers of perfect darkness. 
Havine satified our curiosity, and signified our wish to-depart, a large 
silver salyer was brought forth, to receive any offering we were inclined 
to make. Our means were very insufficient, to answer the high expec 


tations which Kad’ undoubtedly been formed, from: the marked and un= 
precedented distinction that had been conferred upon us; ‘but, 2s-it was: 


necessary to acknowledge the favor Bye some pecuniary token; we’ pre* 
gented one ‘itindred rupees at the shrine; and took. ourleave; without 





‘absolution or remission. Althouglr we: ahive little: gratification: from: 
the inspection of the temple, it was'pleasing to findrwe had not: offended 
apy-ofitheir religious: prejudices, by our~ presence 5 for’ we were appre- 
‘hensive some scruples or objections might have: beer raised, 25 none but 


‘Hindas have ever visited the- place. Our Mus/eman _ servants were: pro- 
hibited front’ approaching the ‘spot; and) a particular request was. made, 
on our arrival, that no kid or living creature might be deprived of life, 
within the. precincts. of the temple ; but a large stone, on the. opposite side 


of the river, at a short distance from our camp, ‘was pointed out, for the 


| slaughter of any animals we might require for the table. 
Tue temple of Bhadhie Nat h-has more beneficed lands, attached to it,, 


—— Se a 
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than any. saered Hindu establishment im this part of India.~Itis gaid 
to) possess, seven: hundred villages, situated ip different parts, of : Gerwat 
and Cama on}: «Many et them: have been-conferred by the government; 


others have been given, in pledge for doans ; and some (few, purchased 
by: individuals, have, been, presented! as.-religions: offerings. 


paramount authority: nominally. independent of the. ruling power. The 
advaritafres; which. the government derives, from: this institution, would 
make it cautious in infringing openly its tights; while the accumulation 


-of wealth, secures to the state, a certain resource in times of exigence. 


Tue Rajas of Srinagar were in the-habitiof applying 'to:this quarter, in 
any case of emergency.; and, under the plea of borrowing astm. of 
money, would ive wp two,orthree. villages,as security for the repay, 
ment; ut:the produce of them,ayas.so inferior, in value, to the sum. laity 


that the loan was never repaid,, and the.villages continued under pledge, 
“Thus the app oq) : 


ance of independence was maintained, on the part of the 
Raulil, who was so ‘well aware of his actual weakness, that it Wag more. 
for hisiadvantage to’yield to a request, than subject himself to the risk of 
compulsion. — The’seleétion for the office:of high»priest is confined,to.the 
nasts of Dekhini Brikiheks of the Chawli or Namburi tribes. In former 
times, ‘the situation Wasa permanent one; but, since the Gurc'halfcon- 
quest, the © pontificate is held up for sale, an ~.... of to the en 
‘bidder. os Hite yo 








- Au the villages belonging * to Bhadr Nv at’h, “which we had an oppor- 


tunity of secing, Dove 4 a very flourishing qotition and the lands ina | - 


high state of cultivation. The produce is ‘brought: hither, and disposed 
: | 1s, who are obliged to. pay dearly for the food ‘furnished 
¢* * 





All these. 
‘Possessions; are under the jurisdiction of the high priest; who holds a 
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from the ecclesiastical granary. Two and a half séers of rice, for the 
Temasha, equal to about seven sers for the rupee, was the established 
price of this market; and other grain in the same proportion. These 
exactions do not escape observation; numerous complaints are vented 
privately; but, as the profits are supposed to be applied to the use of the 
divinity, it might be deemed impious to raise any open clamors: the only 
resource, therefore, left to the deluded pilgrim, is to pay his devotions, 
and take his departure, as quickly as possible. 


_ Tue territorial revenue forms, probably, the least part of the riches 
of this establishment; for every person, who pays his homage to the 
deity, is expected to make offerings, proportionate to his means. The 
gift is included under three heads ; for each of which, a separate salver 
is allotted. The first is called the Bh¢t, which is an offering to the 
idol ; the second is the Bhég, constituting his privy purse, the amount 
being appropriated to the expences of his wardrobe and table; the third, 
and last, is for the Rayhil. These presents, however, are .voluntary ; 
and many persons assume the garb of poverty, to avoid a contribution 
equal to their abilities; while others lay the whole of their property at 
the feet of the idol, and trust to charity, for the means of returning to 
their homes. 


It is impossible to form a conjecture of the probable amount of these 
collections ; for, although every person’s name, with the sum presented, 
be registered, the book is withheld from the inspection of profane eyes. 
The merchants and Sdhucars from the Dekhin, are considered the most 
welcome visitors ; for, if we may believe report, many of them have 
been known to distribute and expend /akhs of rupees, in this holy pil- 


grimage. 


< Ne 





_Jw return for the oblations, each person receives what is. called a 
Presdd, which consists of a little boiled rice ;. and in the distribution of it, 
due regard is paid to the amount of the offering... Many of our Hind 
servants complained that they had.been used very scurvily, having been 
put off with a very scanty meal, insufficient to satisfy the cravings of 
appetite. . However sparing the dispensation of his. favors may be in 
this world, the deity holds forth ample rewards in the next, by the pro- 
mise of an unqualified remission from the state of transmigration. _ As 
we were not entitled to the same act of grace, the high priest appeared 
desirous to make amends, by conferring more immediate benefits ; and, 
in the evening, sent to each of us a muslin turban, a Gazgaé, and 2 
small quantity of Cedarpatt, an odoriferous leaf, taken from the garland 
of the idol. The former was stained, in large spots, of a saffron: colour, 
with the incense placed on the head of the deity ; and we were requested 
to wear them, in honor of Buapri-NaT’s. This is considered one of the 
greatest marks of distinction, that can be conferred; and, as a compli 
ment was intended, xe could not do less than ackowledge the favor, 


by placing the sacred badge upon our heads. 


Tue temple is opened, every morning, at day-break, and continues 
exposed, for the admission of pilgrims, till one or two o'clock in the 
afternoon ; the deity is then supposed to be ready for his dinner, which 
being prepared for him, he is shut up, to take-his meal and evening 
repose, The doors are again opened after sun-set, and remain so till 
a late hour, when a bed is laid out before him, and he is again left to his 
meditations. The vessels he is served in are of cold and silver; and 
the expenses of his clothes and table, are said to be very considerable. 


A large establishment of servants, of every description, is kept up; and, 
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during the months of pilgrimage, the deity-is well: clothed,-and fares. 
sumptuously. every day; but, as soon as the. winter. commences, the, 
priests :take their. departure, leaving him to provide!for his ewn-»wants; 





until the periodical return of the holy season, ‘The treasures, and-valua-_ 


ble utensils, are buried in a vault, under the temple. | It is said that a 
robbery was once committed by. a few mountaineers ; who, taking ad- 
vantage of a sudden thaw, found their way to the sandtuary, and carried 
off eleven maunds of gold : ae: silver vessels. ‘The theft, however, was 
discovered, and the perpetrators put to death. The only persons who 
have access to the inner apartments, are the servants of the tem ple; and 
none but the Rawhz! is permitted to touch the image, The Brahmens 
who reside here, are chiefly men from the Dekhin, who have been led 
hither by the prospect of acquiring a subsistence from the funds of the 
temple, and from the small fees or donations presented by the pilgrims. 

As they all arrive ina state of celibacy, colonization. is prevented, by 
the insuperable obstacle of there being no women here of their own cast, 

with whom they could form a lawful alliance, During their residence at 
this place, they are most strictly enjoined to maintain a state Of « carnal pu- 
rity ; but on their return to Jést mat'ha, they give a greater scope to their 
; pleasures ; and the above restrictions may probably be the cause of their 
running more eagerly into acts of profligacy, very inconsistent with the 
sacerdotal charaéter. Our short acquaintance would have enabled us to 
gain very little insight into their moral conduct, had not the hopes of 
relief induced several of them to make a confession of complaints they 
laboured under. Nara‘vena Rad, the present Rawhi/, is a man about 
thirty-two or thirty-three years of age; his appointment was conferred 
on him by an order from Napa/; not, we may presume, on account of 
exemplary conduct, for he was the first who applied for remedies to cure 
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a certain unaccountable disorder, with which he had long been troubled, 


and which he innocently ascribed to the rarefaction of the atmosphere; 


but it was sufficiently evident, that the shrine of his deity was not the 
only one at which he had been paying his devotion. 

Tre number of pilgrims who have visited- Bhadri-Nat’h this year, is 
calculated at forty-five or fifty thousand ; the greater part of these, Fakirs, 


‘who came from the most remote quarters of India. All these people 


assemble at Yaridwar; and, as soon as the fair is concluded, take their de- 
parture for the holy land; the road they follow is by Devaprayaga to Ru- 
draprayaga; whence they strike off to Ceddr-Nat'h. This place is situ- 
ated about fourteen or fifteen miles in direct distance to the W. N. W. of. 
Bhadri-Nait’h, but the intermediate hills are inaccessible from the snow; 
and the travellers are obliged to make a circuitous route, of eight or nine 
days, by the way of Jost mat’ha, hither. The road to Cedaris much 
obstructed ; and, in many places, leads over beds of snow, extending for 


several miles. Two or three hundred people are said to have perished this 


year, on the journey; having fallen victims to the inclemency of this 
climate, and the fatigues they had to undergo. 
By the time the pilgrimage to Cedar-NV at’h is completed, Bhadri-Nat’h 


is ready to receive visitors; who, having paid their devotions, return by 


the road of NWandprayaga and wnt heds Laat which conclude the grand 


circle of pilgrimage. 


Tue ceremonies which Hindus undergo here, differ in no respect from 


_the customs usually oberved at other places of holy ablution. After 


washing away their impurities, the men whose fathers are dead, and 
those of the female sex who are widows, submit to the Operation of ton- 


sure, which may be considered an act of mourning and of purification ; 
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by which they are rendered perfect to appear in the présence of the 
deity; One day suffices for the observance of these rites: and very few 


people remain here above a couple of days, butendeavour to’ make theiy 


retreat from the hills, before the commeincement/of the periodical rains! 
The great crowd had quitted it before our. arrival; andthe number who 
now come in daily, does nat probably exceed forty or fifty. By the 
middle of June, the low landers will have taken. their departure, leaving 
the place to its mountaineer inhabitants, and a few stragglers | from the 
southward, 


» June 1st: Therm. 47°. We commenced our return, with the imten- 


tion of proceeding, by the way’ of aren. to Bareli ; and pi 


on our former ain at Pane’héser. - 


a THerw. 61°. Marched to Jési-mai’h. Soon after our arrival at 
this place, the Harcérah, who had overtaken us at a dndaprayaga, again 
made his appearance, ‘with a letter from Suista TAPAn, addressed to 
Har-Bacam, an intelligent Bramen, a native of Camdin’, who had accom- 
panied us from’ Haridwar, and had been of great service to us, in our 
trip. The purport was, to state; that the orders of the government of 
Napal were merely to, facilitate our visit. to Gangdiry ; but that no in- 
structions had been received for our going to Bhady-Nath; that we 


had undertaken that journey bythe Braéhmen’s, instigation, and that he — 


-_ must become responsible for any accidents which we might meet with 


on thé road. It concluded with directions, that at whatever place he 
might receive the letter, he should conduct us from, thence, by the way 
of Almora, towards the Company’s provinces. This was the result of a 


political jealousy, which the ‘chiefs had. conceived, of the purpose of our 


journey; which they began.to suspect,to,be of a political as well asa 
O06 


a 
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geographical nature. It was expected, that the letter would overtake us; 
before we could reach our ultimate object, and prevent our farther ad- 
vance ; but the messenger, on his:arrival here, learning that we had got 
to: the end of our journey, thought it best to wait our return. 


’ gd. As soon as we awoke this morning, we were surprised to learn 
the desertion of all our bearers and hired servants; which we knew 
could not have taken place, without the connivance or express order of 
the Srinagar government, We were, therefore, under the necessity of 
proceeding on foot, to the next stage, leaving our baggage to the care 
of the Gurc’hali Jemadar, IntEA-Rana Gunane, who, having received a 
sealed perwanah, to provide us with every thing we might require om 
the road, and to escort us to Almora, and having got no. message, oP 
counter order, declared that no part. of our baggage should remain in 


‘the rear; but that we might cammence our march, in the manner we 





proposed, and firmly rely upon his procuring people to bring up the 
whole of our property. patent 

Tuts morning the Therm, was at 66°. Marched to. the village of 
Tungast, above which we encamped in some small rice fields. 


| _ ~ Ow this day’s route, we passed through a very extensive forest: where 
w 
7 
! 


we were agreeably amused with a great variety of vegetable productions, 
some of which we had not met with in any other part of the hills. The 
first obje& that particularly attracted our notice; was a fruit resembling 
the Aaze/, the produce of a forest tree, growing ‘to the height of fifty or 
sixty feet, with a trunk of six or seven feet in circumference. ‘The bran- 

_ ches are thrown out, about mid-way up the stem. The fruit ripens in the 
month of September; and, by the accounts of the hill people, is only pro- 

( duced every third year, It is called Cupashi oy Pahari Badam, The 
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Panjur, or horse chesnut, is another ornament of this: forest ; and appears, 
at this’season, to the greatest advantage, being: in. full blossom. The 
fruit of this tree is frequently. worn: by Fakirs, in) strings, round the 
neck ; it is given by the hill-people to fatten cattle ; and the lower classes 
sometimes make use of H as an) article of food, by reducing, the nut to 
powder, ‘and steeping: itin water, till the bitter taste is.in. some measure 
extracted. We observed here also several bushes of /o//y, which the 
native call Kunda/. The walnut trees were very abundant; the fruit of 
them had attained its full size, and the kerne} had begun to acquire a con- 
sistence. Along the sides of the road, particularly in the vicinity of rivu- 


lets, were great numbers ‘of the Bambu reed called Ringal: Some of 


them grow to a tapering height, of thirty or thirty-five feet ; and are used 
by the inha¥itants, in the thatching of houses and for mats. 

Tue soikof these hills was various ;. in some parts clayey, in others gra- 
velly; but in general, of a fine rich earth, producing plants and flowers, 
too numerous to be minutely examined or described. We met witha 


i 


few plants of asparagus. and wild lavender; but, the strawberries more 


particularly engaged our attention. They were dispersed in large beds, 
in the greatest profusion; and the species found here differed from the 
common kind, being much larger, strongly dimpled, and of a mottled 
colour, white andred. The natives to the westward call the strawberry 
Cap’hullia, but,in these hills itis known by the name of Borda. The 


flavor ef those we found to-day was very superior to any we had yet 


tasted ; many of them fell little short of the Europe fruit. 

Tae Gurc’hali Jemadar proved true to his word; for in the evening 
_ he arrived with all our baggage. . 
" gth, THERM, 57°, Marched to Panhai, a large village, containing fifty 
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or sixty houses, and situated about mid-way up the hill, in a-large 
indented scoop of the mountain, in which severalother small villages 
are disposed; and the adjacent lands well cultivated. The march to-day 
ts calculated at twelve hill Cos, and could mot be less than thirteen or 
fourteen miles. The badness and inequalities of the road rendered the 
journey very ‘reeoae and the ee part of the baggage remained 
in the rear. 


» Tae forests, through which we passed this rien abounded in hazel, 
walnut, and horse chesnut trees ; while the upper parts of the mountains 
were covered with different species of the fir, called Déodar. _ Among 
the productions of this forest was a species of oak, called Khair. The 
Jeaves oval, firm and indented, the. young ones only pointed, of a bright 
glossy green above, and rather lighter below. The stem rises straight, 
to a considerable height before it branches. The acorns are now ripe, and 


of an amazing size ; some of them as large, and in the form of a\pigeon’s 


_egg. The trunk and branches covéréd with a thick moss: Someof 


these trees attain the height of sixty or seventy feet. ‘Fhe acorns ‘are 
given to cattle. ‘Here we saw for the first time the Bhdjpatr tree. The 
leaf is about two inches long, oval’and sawed. The back of the stem, in 
young trees, is smooth and glossy, of a light chocolate colour, speckled 
with small white ‘spots. As the tree grows up, the bark acquires a 





ai eyish hue, and becomes hard and scabrous, cracking or dividing into 


| small p pieces. ‘Below are five or ‘six inner coats or tinds, which come off 
in sheets, and are the parts used by the natives as paper, and in’ the 


manufacture of Hooka.snakes, When unprotected by the outer bark, 
these coats peel off in shivers, giving a very. ragged tattered appearance 
to the tree... The small twigs are of the colour and resemble birch... If 
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we may trust fo the reports to the natives, the free, if stript of these 
integuments, renews them in the course of one or two seasons, ‘The tree 
grows to the height of thirty or forty feet, and the branches are thrown 
‘Out about mid-way up the stem, ‘Ehe largest we saw measured about 
four feet in circumference. In the vicinity of these trees were several 
currant bushes, just passing fromthe blossom into a state of fruetification. 
‘The natives say it is of the red species, and the name they give to it is 
Cacalia. A large colony of baboons, called Langirs, have taken up 
their residence in the centre of the forest. They appeared véry. at- 
tentive to all our motions, and some of them had the temerity to 
advance within a few. paces of us. Among the flowery productions, 
we met with a very handsome shrub, called by the hill people Chi- 





mula. 3t produces a head or cluster of bell flowers, similar in size 
and shape tothe Burans. The leaves are lance-oval, firm, of a dark 
green above, and of a deep yellow ’ochrous colour. The stem quite 
naked, running along the ground, like a creeper, for the distance 
of ten or fifteen feet; when, taking a bend upwards, it rises to the 
height of eight or ten feet, and throws out branches. The flowers were 
of different colours, varying, from pure white, with all the intermediate 


shades, to 2 dark purple. The examination of these novelties served to 


beguile the toilsome road; and we were led on from point to point, 


with the pleasing hope of having our labour and fatigues rewarded by 
some new or beautiful production of vegetative nature. 


ArrerR quitting these forests, we ascended, over beds of snow, to the 
summit of the Cwadri G’hdt, which is a regular steep ascent, of not less 
than four and an half or five miles; whence we may estimate that its 
height above our last encampment (which was itself a considerable eleva- 
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tion. frony the valley). must be eightor nine thousand. feet, perpendicular. 
> "Tur Mun‘dls, or hill pheasants, are found in great numbers among'these- 
hills; but they keep near the summits, and seldom’ visit the vallies, unless: 
driven down by Neavy:falls°of snow. The mode «the natives adopt to. 
eatch them is by springs, with which they’ sometimes: succeed in taking 
them alive: ’The hill people put great value on. their feathers, whicl» 
they preserve with the skin entire. - They sometimes make: them up into: 
Small hand. fans, and we have seen’ little tufts made up into a. knot}. 
worn as an ornament to a greasy cap. r man 
sth. THERM. 61°. As many of our people were still’ in the rear). 
and those who had arrived were extremely fatigued by yesterday's march, 
we were obliged to halt, very much against our inclination ; for the wea-. 
ther became more cloudy daily, portending what we had’ so much cause: 
to apprehend, the commencement of the rainy season. About five o’clock, 
came ona violent shower, attended by thunder and lightning, which a 


for several hours. 


6th. THERM, “56°: and weather cloudy. Marched to Ramen, and! 


encamped i in a small field near it, betw een two rivulets. 


,- Tue iat this, day lay through extensive forests of oak, holly, horse: 
chesnut and fir, (Deodar.) , The latter differed in its foliage from the 
speces we had before seen,. . ‘The leaves are about one and an half or two 
inches in length, flat,.sharply. pointed, and. produced horizontally on each: 
side of the twig. The bark more smooth, and the stem rises to the 
| height of "seventy or eighty feet, with a circumference of seven or eight 
cubits, This species acquires greater dimensions than any of the firs we 
have yet met Ww ith. The natives call it also Déoddr, which is a name 
they indiscriminate!’ y apply to all the different ‘kinds, without having any 
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“ particular name descriptive of each. » Since we quitted the neighbourhood f 
| of Bhadri-Nat’h, wehave séen none» of the drooping species, and these 
hills appear peculiarly favorable to the:kind above described. |The other 
species, which. produces’ the} leaves: in \tufts, and> rises» in the form ofa 
cone, is;to, be. found -in most, parts.of. the,,.mountain, beyond the:imits ta’ 


which. the: ‘COnMOn Chir extends,..., b>] , Fugue 1, 
A : 
“WE passed” two steep summits, | called ‘the Caila-Cané and Jarécht | 
Ghats, between which lay'a quarry of very fine marble. Near the road | 
were several beautiful White slabs, twelve or fourteen feet in length, “a $5 
three or four’in thickness. Staw! Sur orsitibes IxSt 3k “4 
“We found'the ij eens at this place extremely troublesome. My | 4 
Tue atmosphere swarmed with myriads: of small flies, resembling gnats;. | 


the attacks of which it was impossible to guard against, and the sting was | 
exceedingly sharp and painful. On the road, we had ariother formi- 
dable enemy to encounter, which was a numerous fiost of small leeches, 
Drought by the rain, and» infesting” the path, to the great’ vaniloy- ) 
‘ance of ‘travellers. We found that’ our "shoes and stockings “were not» 
Proof agaist | their attacks 5 for, ay ‘some @ meals or’ ve ier is ‘found 
their feet and , series in streaks of” eiaba" Having their’ lower 
limbs conipletelyrcovered with this noisome-reptile.. : 


_ oh ee ee a a a= -_. 7 = 7 


© Sth. Ties. #8*.'Marched to’ Khdnbaghar, a-village containing twenty 
or thirty houses’ and situated on'a:bank twenty'feet hight; below which 
we encamped. Lat. 30°. 16°°34° Ni ‘The road lay through forests, and 
“Awe crossed’ two G'hits or passes Of the hills. © We passed in sight of the 
‘Nandacnt river, called: here’ Biret-ca-géd; a large stream: which joins 


i 


es = 


the Alacanandd at Nandaprayagia.. | 
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Tue inhabitants of this place came forward immediately with supplies, — 
and offered their services, to convey our baggage to the limits of the 
Gerwal district, ata very reasonable rate. We were happy in the oppor- 
tubity of forming an arrangement that would make us independent of the 
precarious assistance to which we had daily to trast; and we entertained 
as many as we thought would be necessary. As the Jemadar had re- 
mained behind at Pénhai for the purpose of bringing up part of our bag- 
gage, Which, had not reached that place when. we marched from it, we 
determined, to. wait his arrival, that so. we might proceed with all our bag- 
gage. But, next morning, we were surprised to find the village entirely 
deserted ; owing to the arrival of two Sipahis from Srinagar, with ano- 
ther letter from Suista Tapan to Har-BaALam, and a message to the.Je- 
madar. Both of those persons being absent, we sent for the messengers ; 
one of whom, on being interrogated respecting the object of their mes- 
sage, replied, in the most insolent manner, that his business lay with the 
Jemaddr, and that the only message he had for us was contained in the 
orders he had received from his master to bring us back, When HaR- 
BALAM arrived, he, with no little agitation, explained the purport of the 
letter, which was an injunction to conduct us back by the way of Srina- 
gar, on peril of severe punishment if he disobeyed. 


INDEPENDENTLY of our personal safety, which we now had reason to 
think would be endangered by compliance with this: mandate, we were so 
far advanced on the road. to. Alméra, that it would have been extremely 
inconvenient to adopt the circuitous route of Srinagar. We determined 
to halt this day, in hopes of assistance from the Jemadar, for the convey- 
ance of our baggage ; for; since the arrival of the two Sipahis, none of 
the inhabitants durst afford us the smallest aid. 
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Ry ooth.’ THerm? 67." Our friend the Jemaddr not: having yet arrived, 
though we heard from his''son, who joined us the preceding evening,” 
tHat he was still employed in efforts to bring up our baggage ; we packed» 
up/as many of the most nécessary articles'as our private ‘servants could’ 
convey, and proceeded on‘our march, leaving. a second division‘ef our’ 
baggage, under charge of the two Gurc’halé Sipdhis; who continued to- 
exert their prohibitory authority. ‘We took up our quarters uhder'a small 
tree, opposite to Banj-baghar, a village situated on’ the: bank “of 'a river 
called Chupela,*and elevated about four handred’ feet'above the stream. 


Tus evening the Jemadir arrived, bringing ‘the Whole of ¢ our bare age, | 


and accompanied by the Guréhalié Sipahis, who had obstructed, as far as 


js Ti . rt 


in them lay, his friendly exertions to serve us. 
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“Oo friend the Jemadar, with a 1 countenance expressive of his mind, 
confirmed the unwelcome tidings c of his own -recal. In delivering up 
the property, the tear started i in his eye, while he ex pressed his Sorrow 
and regret, for the circumstances that had occurred ; ‘but said he, to 
« am like you, a soldier, the servant ‘of a government, “and bound to obey 
« the instructions of my masters, without inquiring into the motives of 


‘ ‘their conduct. My orders to return are positive ; and although ‘ they 


i 


" are not conveyed in the form I might have expected, to refuse com- 


se pliance would subject me to disgrace and ‘punishment. I consider it rt 
si peculiarly unfortunate, that such events ‘should have occurred, on the 
« eve of your departure ; as I had every wish and hope to conduct you; 
“ “with comfort and satisfaction, to the end .of; the journey ; but as the 
“ case now stands, I must, however. unwilling, bid you. adieu.”. .Wes 
gave full credit to his words; for: he ae: a, plain,open ADs and his 6 coun, 


. 
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tenance pourtrayed the picture of honesty, and frankness, On taking ,_ 5 


leave of: him, we made him a present, which, probably, exceeded. his 
expectations, but:was. very. inadequate to the, services he had, rendered 
us; for, without his) and,his son’s, assistance; we should. have had but 
very indifferent fare, during our journey; allithe;other, Gurc’halz. Sipahis 
being more intent on slily plundering the villagers, than providing for 
our wants: However long the march might be, and-at whatever hour 
we arrived at the ground, one of these two idomedintely set off in.search, 
of, kids or fowls; and: was, frequently, obliged. to visit.all the villages, . 
for two or three miles round, before he could succeed. We were certain, 
however, of being supplied; for they, never came, back without some 
token of their diligence; although they were frequently detained. in the 
pursuit, til midnight. Nor was this trouble taken in the expectation 
of a reward ; for modesty appeared the most distinguished mark in the 
character of the father and the son, While. the other Gure’hali Sipahis. 
committed acts of Oppression, and endeavoured to thrust themselves into 
notice on every occasion, without doing us any material service, these 
two people kept constantly aloof, performing real good, without arro= 
gating any merit to themselves. In noticing the ‘conduct of these men, 
we. perform a grateful part of our duty ; and we may adduce them, as the | 
only instances we have met with, under the Gurc’ha/i government, where 
duty was cheerfully executed, and ready assistance granted, unactuated 


by any mercenary or self interested views. 


“qoth: Tuerm. 68% The night stormy, and the morning. set in) with’ 
heavy rain. Aware of the Sipahis’ endeavours to obstruct-our march, 
we had taken the precaution to detain, under a guard of our ewn Sipahis, 
eight of the people, who had arrived, the evening before, with the Jema- 
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a; dir, To these, and the four who had continued with us from Josimath, 


we committed the articles most essentially. necessary to Our comfort; and, 


Jeaving the remainder of our baggage, proceeded along the banks of the | 


Chupela, and over an ascent called Sancot-Ghat, through a forest of Aizs, 
Pangar and oak, to the village of Sancot, a village of forty or fifty 
houses, beautifully situated on the top of a gentle eminence, in the midst 
of a circular table ledge, about one mile in diameter. Lat. g0° 10° 16°. 
The inhabitants were friendly, and.came forward with. supplies of every’ 
kind, on. moderate terms. 


“Tue Iands in the vicinity of the village, and’the sides of the hill, were 


richly cultivated ; producing different kinds of grain. It: belongs. to the: 
Budhdr Perganah, which was formerly under: the ‘charge of MO6HEN-: 


Sinn, the Dewan of the Raja, and was particularly famed for the fertility 
of its soil. A direct intercourse was, at one: time, carried on with the 
Butiyas, who came hither, to purchase grain; which. they found cheaper, 


and in greater abundance, than at most of the other markets. In ex- 


change for it, they brought the produce and manufactures of their! own 
country, but principally wool, made up «a small skeins called Cérias, and: 
some of the inhabitants at this place still gain a subsistence, by the man- 
ufacture of it into coarse Panc’his. (blankets. ) 


A creat many of the inhabitants were afflicted’ with large: tumors 
in the neck, which they ascribe to the qualities of’ the water ; but there 
are no snowy mountains in the neighbourhood, nor would it-appear that 
any of these springs or rivulets proceed, or derive: increase, 
of that description. . 
in the morning. Marched to 


-qath, Tura. 65.. Heavy rain early 
of the Pindar river, be- 


Culsari, a Village situated on the north-east side 


from any hills: 
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longing to Bhadn’-Nat'h, and having! a) temple sacred to WV, arayena, 
builtafter the model of all the Hindz places of worship in this part of the 
country, in the shape of a cone, with a square shelving roof. 

Our Toute was circuitous, round several pee of the mountains. 

Sait Very heavy rain ‘dudae the night. Tin 72° in. the morning. : 
Marched to Cluring, a village. situated three -shundred paces from. the | 
Pindar river; Lat. N. g0° 6137. ‘ anedidnalect ma = 
Tuts was formerly a place of some note ; but it ‘is mow conipletely i” 
ruins, and without inhabitants, -Half efit belongs to: the. Gerwal and. half 
to the Camaén district. We now considerourselves beyond the reach of 
the Srinagar -chiefs; as the moumtain, on which we were encamped, 


fag the boundary. of their jurisdiction, in this-quarter, 


Neat to this place, we gid a aURe meg ep vijsagiiedh where’ 


there is a Shula over the river. 
| j a Ofte oF eeeneds ee yb rsy 
vagth: THERM. -66°. ‘Heavy rain in the night, but the morning proved 
stfficiently clear to enable us_to see two snowy peaks; the highest of 
which bore.N. -g2°.. E. and its angle of elevation 8°. 30. Another, to the 
west of it, bore N. 22° 49° E. with an angle of 4°. aT They a ppeared to 


be about ten nites from us in horizontal distance. 
| E 


a 


iMarcneép to Baidya-nai'h, a village which derives i its, appellation from 
a large temple, erected here, in honour, of © the deity of that name. This 
building -has_ the appearance of great, antiquity 3 but is now ina very 
ruinous condition, and no longer apy propriated to sacred worship ; being: 
converted into a house for cattle. T he images which it formerly con- 


tained are lodged in a smaller edific ice, » appatently as ancient, and built 


te | 
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be . Gn the center of a square, at the angles of which are several inferior tem- 
ples, ina very dilapidated state. 


Tue idols assembled here, compose a large proportion of the Hindu 

| mantheon : the most conspicuous among them were BHAWA Ni, GANEsA 
and Visunu. The temple stands on the left side of the Gawmat’hz river, 
across which, a bank, or causeway of stones has been raised, to dam 








up the stream, which has the appearance of an artificial pond. The water | 
finds a passage through the stones; but within the enclosure, it is suffi- | i 
ciently deep for the purposes of bathing. A number of large fish, of yo 
different kinds, are preserved in it, and daily fed, by the Brahmens and e- 
Fakirs. An annual festival is held here, during the time of the Haridwar ( 


fair; and is numerously attended, by people from all parts of the hills, 
The village contains only eight or ten houses, inhabited principally by — 
Gosains; but there are also a few Canyacubja Brahmens, who have 
charge and superintendence of the temple. The village stands on the 
banks of the Gaumat’hi, which falls into the Sarjui, or G’hagra river, at 
a place called Baheser. In the commencement of this day’s march, we 
ascended the Chiring G'hat. In one hour and.ten minutes, we gained 
the summit, on which a small pile of stones denoted to the traveller a 
temporary cessation from his labours. To the branches of the surround- 
ing trees, small scraps of cloth and tattered shreds had been suspended, 
by the passengers, in token of their satisfaction, or as offerings to the — 
divinity, in whose honour the Tumulus is erected. These rude struc- 
tures are distinguished by the name of Deotas or Dévatas, and are to be 
met with at the top of almost all the steep ascents, to mark the summit, 
and call down the grateful effusions of the traveller, who is perhaps 
mever more inclined to offer up his thanksgivings, than on these occa- 
R 6 
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sions; The hill-people:regard these places'as sacred, and never fail to- ' 


show their respects, by a reverential obeisance, A:short distance beyond 
this Devata is a Chaltitra, which denotes the boundaries of the Gerwal 
and Camdiin districts. As‘we proceeded, the road became wider and) 


better, and the Shh ag pane around us on ions side. 


Our foals were in, sataokse union. with a scene, and. we experien- 
ced a pleasure to which we had. for some days. been strangers. Our 
minds were now relieved from. anxiety, by. the idea of having .escaped 
from a.land of tyranny and.oppression; and we contemplated with satis 
faction the surrounding scenery, which our internal sensations, no doubt, 
tended to embellish. The view was no longerconfined. within a straight 
ened valley, or bounded by. an invidious’ chain of rugged. peaks ; but, 
taking an extensive range over six.or seven undulatory ridges, was ter 
minated by the horizon, at the distance of twenty or.thirty miles. The 
contrast of the two sides of this G'hat was.too remarkable to pass. unno- 
ticed. » The hills of Camadn appear to rise in-areguiar gentle acclivity; 
from their bases, and the soil is of rich. earthy giving birth: to fine ver- 
dure and-extensive forests. The country divides also. into vallies tole- 
rably spacious, which -the hand of tillage has rendered fertile. The 
cultivation is more extended, and carried higher up the. mountains than 
in.Gerwal; while the neat little hamlets, dispersed along the foot of the 
hills,, prove its -population. and. riches to be preportionally greater.. So 
apparent is this difference, that.we could not help stopping every now and 
then, to remark how nature and art.seemed to vie with each other in the 
varied landscape... On ascending.the bank of a pretty streamlet, we ar- 
rived at. the village of, Cu/aur,-part of which belongs: to, Camadn., and 


_ ‘part to Gerwal, This system of a partition of the yillages bordering on 


Pa 


as 2 
; ’ 
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the frontier’is still maintained, although it originated during the time of 





the Rajas, and was established for the mutual security of the boundaries. 
From these villages indemnification was sought, from the adverse’ party, 
for any predatory acts of aggression ; but: we may conceive the’ institu 
tion to have been founded more upon! mistrust than any sound policy; 
for, while these joint possessions remained sacred, the adjacent places 
were not less open to pillage; and the demand for restitution was not 
likely to-have been made, or granted, in an amicable: manner: The 
two parties, however, placed. here, might act as spies, and be a.check 
against any open incursion, 


r4gth, THermy 714°. The Kieh had been tempestuous, and the morn=- 
ing set in with-heavy rain. When.a fair interval was obtained, we com- 
menced our march ; and:arrived.at- P’haliah,-a village: containing five or 
' six houses,:in one of which; the greater: part of our baggage being left 
far behind, we took up-our abode for the night, Lat. 29° 49° 46”. 


On this day’s march, we crossed’ four Yivers, viz. the Gaumat'hi, in 
which the: water was about waist» deep;. the Garu'da-Ganga, about thirty 
feet.in ‘breadth and three in depth, but very rapid, the Basru/, of which 
the stream was equally violent, having fallen, immediately above the ford; 
from a shelving ledge ofrock, six or eight feet high; and the Causila: 
the water of which was also three feet: deep, but the current'so strong 
that it was very difficult to maintain.a footing. Between:the Basri/ and 
this river, we crossed a Ghai called Cachinnah. About two hundred 
feet above the base, is a large Chabuira called Masret Chawra; whence, 
in half an hour, we arrived at a Mugra called Berhdm Deo-ca-N au. 
It is a square building of stone, about fen feet high, \ with aflatroof.. The 
bottom of itis a small cistern three or four feet square, hielied: with: 
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eater from a spring; and on each side is a small verandah or recess. 
Beruam Dero is said to have been a very powerful Raja, who resided 
formerly at the town of Baidya-Nat'h. Whenever he sat down to his 
meals, the water from this spring was forwarded, by a chain of servants, 
who were constantly kept stationed on the road, solely for that purpose. 
This tradition may have contributed to support the fame of the water, 
which is considered to possess some very superior qualities; although its 
appearance be such, as neither to eXcite desire, nor convey an idea of its 
purity. | | 


Near the place where we halted, we were met by a servant of Bui 
Sa aut, the chief of A/mora, who informed us that a letter, despatched by 
Lieut. Wese, from Banjbaghar, had been received by his master, who 
had sent a Subadar with two companies of Sipdhis, to meet us, and deli- 


_ ver the answer. We found them accordingly at the village; but the 


Subadar deeming the day, which was Tuesday, unpropitious, declined to 


- deliver it till the following one. 


isth, Term. 75°. This day, he paid -us a visit, and delivered the 
letter; which, after many professions in the oriental style of compliment, 
lamented, that, in obedience to positive orders from the court of Mapai, 
the writer was obliged to decline our visit at A/mora. It concluded with 
desiring, that we would take the route towards the low country, from 
whatever place we might have reached, when the letter should come to 
hand. | 


Tuts answer was by no means so favourable as we expected; and our 
disappointment on reading the contents was very great; for we had not 
only a great desire to see the city of Almdéra, but we wished to procure 


several articles, which we had omitted to purchase at Srinagar, from the 
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_ dea of’ being \able-to obtain them better:at the Camadn capital. Besides 
these, two very great objections offered to the route pointed out by Casi- 

pur; the first was the badness of the road, which our information led us 

to suppose was jnfinitely worse than the one we wished to pursue; the 
second was, that we expected to find the baggage and tents, which we- 
had left at Haridwar, awaiting our arrival at Rudrapiur. | 


_ As‘the Stibadar stated himself not empowered to allow ‘our proceeding”: 
by a route which would lead us through'the city’ of’ A/mora ; it became - 
necessary to make another*reference to»the government; and Lieut: . 
Wess accordingly despatched another letter, urging the request for per= 
mission to continue the journey-'through A/mora, by all the arguments 
which appeared likely:to-Secure a compliance ; concluding’however, with 
expressing a hope, that if the obstacles to granting that should prove in- 
surmountable, the chief-would be pleased to appoint some other route 
towards Riidrapir, leaving’ Alméra‘at-a»distance. As this place was not 
above fourteen miles distant fromthe capital, we ‘supposed an answer 
might be received in.two days at farthest, Yet. the. reply did not come 
till the evening of the nineteenth, previously to which, a messenger, des- 
patched by Col. CoLesrooke, with suppliesfor us, had arrived, and in- 
formed us that our baggage and tents, which we expected to find at Ru- 
drapir, awaited our arrival at Casipur. One of the chief objections to the 
route, pointed out to us by the chief of Almera, being thus removed, we 
were preparing to prosecute our journey inthat direction; notwithstand- 
ing the Subadar stated, that, the matter having been again referred to the 
government, he could not yield us any assistance, till a reply should come 
to hand. The chief's re ply, however, having appointed us a meeting at 
Dhames, situated at the distance of three Cos from A/mora, and it being ; 
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-still arti obje& of the survey to proceed by the route of Rudrapiir, we 
prepared to follow it; and immediately despatched a messenger, to con- 
duct our-tents and baggage to the G’hat, by which we should descend. » 


edth. Tuenm. 72. Marched to Gurcandak. ‘The road lay’in great part 
along the banks of the Causila; it was in ‘general good, and the as- 
cents gradual. At the distance of every one or'two: miles, small stone 
benches-were erected, near the-road, under the shade -df a fine spread- 
ing tree, enticing the wearied ‘traveller -to ‘zest. "These conveniences, 
however, are only to be found in the ‘roads much. frequented by the 
Gure'nalis, who most probably. firstnstituted them for their own comfort 
and accomodation, Another practice, very general, and of more public 
utility, is that of constructing small stone buildings, somewhat resem- 
bling pavillions, over a-spring, er clear drippling rill. In the center isa 
cistern, which contains the water, and on each sideia.small porch. This 
kind of reservoiris extremely common, and very useful to the traveller, 
who may find both shelter and good water. 


~ We passed to-day in sight of a large fort, called Cila Mandi, situated 
ona high flat hill, bearing about E. S, E. and distant eight or nine 
miles. ‘It is said tobe a fortification, extending over a wide space of 
table land, and large enough to contain one thousand men. We were 
not sufficiently near to examine it; “but the outer wall appeared to be 
carried round the edge of the mountain. It was made during the time 


of the Rajas, and is now much out of repair, and unoccupied by a Gur- 
Chali evahhaes 


aist. THERM. 74°. Very heavy rain. in the nitht. We marched to 
Dhames, the place appointed for a meeting with Buim-Sa'xi the gover- 


nor of A/mora. It is situated on the top of a ridge, ina large recess of 
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_. Of the mountain, and contains thirty or forty — ‘Lat. ‘g9° $57 


40° NL 1 af AEIOUIN(Os -BeGtpo1 


In the commencement of this day’ $ march, we ascended a a hill, whence 
we had a cituet view of the fort of Lalmandi, and part of the city of 
Alméra. The former bore S. 20 E; and to the N: E ‘of it stands the 
capital, built on the top of a large ridge of mountains. “The houses a are 
much scattered, extending down the slope on each. side ; but our view 
of it was too distant to enable us to” convey a more ‘minute ‘description 
of the place. It is said to be more extensive and populous than Srinagar, 
as also a place of greater traffic. The inhabitants ss chiefly foreigners, 
t MORI Poo 


or descendants of emigrants from the low lands. , 


tia nal ! 

On descending the hill, we arrived. oF a ie jee. ae, the 
Tonghari. Nadi, which falls into. the, Causi/a, about 4 quarter of amile 
tothe 5. S. W. Hence there was a tolerably steep ascent for half an 
hour, which brought us to the village of Catarma/, inhabited principally 
by Pataris or dancing: women. Above the town, urider a peak of the 
mountain, stands a large, and apparently a very ancient teinple, ‘sacred 
to Apirva. Itis built at the W. extremity. of a square, and surrounded 
by fifty-one smaller pyramidical temples, which were formerly allotted 
for the reception of idols; but few of them remain in a perfect ‘state, 
and most of the images are withdrawn from them, and collected in the 
principal temple. Tradition reports it to have been built by the Pandus. 
On a small space of flat land, adjoining to it, an annual fair is held, in the 
month of Pansha. From hence, the city of Almera appears directly 
opposite, bearing S. $5 E. distant about three miles. 


gad. THERM. 73°. This evening we received the visit of Buim 5a Hi, 
who had left Almera at ten o’clock in the forenoon; but a heavy fall of 





a 
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rain; and the cons¢quent swelling of the Causile, which he had to cross, 


retarded his progress, so much, that he did not reach our encampment 
till fiye o’clock. Hei is a tall, stout, good looking man, about sixty years 
of age; although, from his healthy appearance, he might be supposed at 
least ten years younger. His manners- are affable and conciliatory ; he 
talks the Hindustant language tolerably well ; but he has a quick mode 
of expression, and a singular impediment in his speech, which renders it 
rather difficult at times to comprehend him. He is the elder brother of 
Hast1 Daat and uncle to the young Raja of Napal. About the time 
that Ran Pent DUR went to Benares, Baim Sani was detached, on some 
political mission, to Calcutta : where. he acquired an insight into the cus- 
toms and manners of Europeans, for w hom he professes to entertain a 


great Feegny He is‘ considered, by the natives, as a man of universal 


| talents : ‘arid is said’ to fave a ‘great turn for mechanics, te to the 2 ak 


part of which he devotes most of his leisure. 


a RUST. Betigcn 

From the a ee which the party of the Sabai had gained in the 
counsels of the young Raja of Gurc'ha, he had» been. superceded in_ his 
office by Rewart SrnsiKu'a, a chief of that party. As Buim Sani is 
more esteemed; in his public'situation, than any. other chief, his removal 
appeared to cause general regret. , 


| God, Tuerm. 72°. Marched to Chepra. Our road lay at first over 
successive small ridges, between which were numerous streams and water 
courses ; and the remainder was a continued descent, to Baghar G’hat on 
the banks of the Causi/a. The breadth of the stream is twenty-five or 
thirty yards, and the current very rapid. ‘There being no ford, we were 
detained for a considerable time, in collecting, from the neighbouring 
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village, Tumris or Tumbahs, which are large. gourds,* by means of 
which the passage is effected. Three or four of these are fastened to a 
string, and tied round the waist of the man who serves as a guide; a 
string of the same kind is attached to the passenger, to prevent his sink- 
ing, in case of accident; but no personal exertions are required on his 
part, as he has merely to grasp the bandage of the guide, who, being 
an expert swimmer, conveys him to the opposite shore. The baggage 
was transported across on men’s heads: and the number of gourds was 
proportioned to the weight of the package. There being only three pi- 
lots, and as very few of our party could cross without their assistance, the 
passage was very tedious ; and the evening closed, before one third of 
our people or baggage had come over. 

e4th. THerm. 73°. Marched to Maikhanah, a village situated about 
three hundred feet above the Ramgad rivulet, and inhabited by Pataris 
er dancing women. Lat. 29°. 30°. 4.4. 
Tue road was sufficiently good to admit of measurement by the per- 
ambulator, which gave the distance ten miles one furlong. 

25th. THERM. 68°. Marched to Bhimesward, where we encamped 
in the enclosure of a temple sacred to Mana DEVa, under the above 
name. 


On this day’s march, we passed the last steep ascent which we had to 
encounter. Small pieces of rag, and scraps of cloth, were attached to the 


surrounding trees, and most of our people were so overjoyed, to find 
their labours go nearly brought toa termination, that they expressed 
their satisfaction, by adding to the number of the tattered relics; making 
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at the satiie time a vow, never to set foot again within these ‘mountain- 
1h iJ | Pearl ) chee 
ous ac niing \ | i aes 


’ + 
j f) ea i = its = 


Ox a a nit, to the south of, our, r encampment, is « a Gurc chal Tr 


aot 2 hot 


evening, and relieved our escort, by a party fre rom his own pr ey pds 


“a6th., Pieex: 69". Marched to Bawlinis a village containing thirty. 


or forty Beattered huts, few of which are Jnhabited. at this.season of the 


year. It belongs tothe Mewalis, who haye formed a'small colony: in 


these forests, and. levy a contribution, .on all. goods and) pagsengers,-on 


their way to and from the hills, An. annual fair is held. here, in the 
dry season, to which the hill people bring their merchandise. for saley 


or to exchange it for ue ow land productions. +) ay 


AT this place, ich is the limit of the. Gure'hali ts territories, our escort 


took their leave: teal 


o7th THerM.79°...Marched te Rampur; the residence of La L)Sinu, 
the expelled Raja.of Camden; who, now holds: ‘the situation of :a:Tahe 
gtdés under the British government. He ‘Pappened to be absent at this 
fi ime ; but his son, Goma s-Sing-Coma A paid us every attention, and, uns 
derstanding our baggage was “considerably »3 $n the rear, he ordered 
his own tents to be pitched for our accommodation. We expected 
to ineet here our servants| who had “bedn ‘left ‘behind at “Haridwar, but 
the heavy continued rain ‘had ‘thréow#"iumerous’ obstatles in’ the road 
from »Casipur, and it? was"’supposéd'that’ caméls! Would be unable to 
travel ;: we therefore déspatchéd a “man)"to' brihg lap” "But hopes without 


‘delay, and to desire our servants” RTO FOROS ae Bat with al pradicable 
apc SERS. : aegis 
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We were encamped in a small grove, near the village, which is placed 
on the west banks of the Barga/ river. On the opposite side is Rudrapir, 
a town of considerable extent, belonging to the distriét of Muradabéd. 


WE halted on the twenty-eighth and next day, to wait for our horses, 
and for some of our people, who, from lameness were still behind. 
Therm. on the asth: 79°, on the eoth 85°. 


On the goth we marched to Sirgarh; and on the 1st of July attained 
the end of our journey at Baredi. 
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TAB LUE 
Of Latitudes and Longitudes of the several encampments on the foregoing journey ; together with a register of the 
Thermometer and Weather. 
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APPENDIX. 


In the enumeration which I published in the ninth volume of Aszateck 
Researches, of the species of pepper, indigenous or cultivated in Prince of 
Wales’s Island, one called by the Malays, Gddu, Caudo or Gadukh was 
mentioned (pag. g92.) Of this kind, the specimens which I had then 
seen being destitute of fruétification, I was enabled by report only to re- 
fer it to this genus, and had no adequate means of ascertaining the speci- 
fic charaéter. To supply this defect, I obtained, by the assistance of a 
friend on the island, some live plants of this species, and committed them’ 
to the care of Dr. Roxsuren, who found them, when they blossomed, 
to be a species which had been introduced into the botanical garden some 
years before, and to which he has given the name of Piper Sarmentosum. 
‘To his kindness I am obliged for the following specifie character and 
description. | . 

Wma. HUNTER. 

Preem sarmentosum Roxs. 

Erect, ramous at top, sarmentose. Leaves from broad-cordate, to oblong, 
¢mooth, about five-nerved, the superior subsessile, Aments leaf-opposed, 
short peduncled. 

P. latifolium. Hunter in Asiat. Res. 9, 39%. 

Gédu, Caudo, or Gadukh of the Malays. 


A. NATIVE of the Malay Islands, and brought by Mr. Samir, into the 
U6 
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botanic garden at Calcutta, where it thrives Juxuriantly, and is in fruit 
most part of the year. 
Stems erect, from six to-eighteen inches high, ramous at top) jointed, and smooth. 
: ~ Sarmentose shoots of a great length, issue in abundance from the top of the 
root, and lower part of the stem, by which the plant is quickly propagated 
» to any extent. | 
° Leaves alternate, the lower petioled, the superior subsessile, the lower broad 
Tagg te- entering-cordate; the superior ong, Cuong: ; mu are smooth on 
both sides, and shining above. bac n 
ik _ Udiints solitary, opposite to the leaves, short-peduncled, oblong, very minute, 
_ being rarely more than a quarter of an inch long. 
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